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This Issue in Brief 


Compensation to Victims of Crimes of Personal 
Violence.—Professor J. Ll. J. Edwards, director 
of the Centre of Criminology at the University 
of Toronto, considers for us the important issues 
that arise in contemplating the adoption of a 
state system of compensation or in re-establish- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon concept of personal repara- 
tion to the victim by the offender for harm suf- 
fered as the result of his criminal pursuits. He 
examines the experience with compensation pro- 
grams of Britain, New Zealand, and California 
against the background of theoretical argument 
that is presently engaging the attention of crim- 
inologists and legislators across the United States. 


When Should Probation Be Revoked?—Should 
probation be revoked automatically where there 
is a new conviction? Should the court permit the 
probation office to determine what alleged vio- 
lations should be brought to the court’s atten- 
tion? What if the violation is nondeliberate? 
Should consideration be given to the fact that 
probationers differ in their ability to comply and 
conform? Should probation be revoked when un- 
realistic conditions invited the violation? These 
and many other questions are discussed by Eugene 
C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Philadelphia. Mr. Di- 
Cerbo’s thoughtfully prepared and helpful article 
is based on 24 years’ experience as a probation 
officer. 


On Conquering Prison Walls.—Present-day in- 
novations in correctional practice such as work re- 
lease, home furloughs, special-purpose education 
and training for offenders, organized citizen par- 
ticipation, halfway houses, and bail reform are 


examined by Mark S. Richmond, executive as- 
sistant in the Federal Bureau of Prisons and 
former warden of the Connecticut State Prison. 
These concepts are not new, he states, but their 
emphasis is. He comments on these new programs 
from the standpoint of remaining problems and 
stresses the need for better criminal laws, better 
alternatives to imprisonment, new roles for cor- 
rectional institutions, and more demonstration 
and research. The 1960’s, he concludes, might 
well be the years during which greater progress 
was made in overcoming stereotyped prison tra- 
ditions than at any time in history. 
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Psychiatric Approaches to the Mentally IIl 
Federal Offender.—Increasing emphasis is being 
placed today on the contributions psychiatry can 
make toward the improved understanding and 
treatment of the criminal offender. Prompt rec- 
ognition of the mentally ill defendant, declares 
Dr. Charles E. Smith, for 17 years a psychiatrist 
with the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is essential 
if a proper disposition is to be made of mentally 
ill persons in a criminal proceeding. The most dif- 
ficult task in the disposition of the mentally ill 
person, explains Dr. Smith, stems from the ques- 
tion of potential dangerousness and the limita- 
tions in psychiatric ability to predict behavior 
and to make a firm prognosis of the outcome of 
mental illness. 


Treatment of Offenders: Some Behavioral Con- 
cepts, Principles, and Approaches.—Principles and 
approaches in dealing with criminal offenders are 
described by Dr. Saleem A. Shah, for 7 years chief 
clinical psychologist for the Legal Psychiatric 
Services of the District of Columbia Department 
of Public Health. They are not the only methods, 
he reminds us, nor are they totally new. What is 
new about them, he explains,. are the develop- 
ments in the experimental analysis of behavior, 
the variety of controlled research relating to tech- 
niques for the modification of behavior, and the 
formulation of such findings into systematic the- 
ory. In subjecting treatment and rehabilitation 
programs to careful and objective evaluation, he 
submits, we may have to forsake some of our 
“traditional shiboleths and sacred cows” which 
fail to stand the test of evaluative research. 


It Is Respectfully Recommended. . 
majority of the probation offices in- the Federal 
Probation System make recommendations to the 
court as to sentence. Robert M. Carter, research 
criminologist at the University of California and 
federal probation officer for 6 years, depicts the 
practice followed in the United States District 
Court at San Francisco, He comments on the 
extent to which the probation officer and the 
court agree on the disposition of the defendant 
and the factors used by the probation officer in 
making his recommendation. 


Preparing Prisoners for Their Return to the 
Community.—Prerelease planning is an essential 
part of the institution’s overall correctional effort, 
asserts Associate Warden J. E. Baker of the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Terminal Is- 
land, California. But, he adds, it must be regarded 
only as a supplement to individual planning with 
each prerelease inmate. Mr. Baker presents what 
he believes to be a realistic program to help pre- 
pare prisoners for their return to the community 
and assesses the results of a prerelease program 
at a federal penitentiary. 


New Horizons for the Institutional Treatment 
of Youth Offenders.—Leighton W. Dudley has 
been in prison work, largely with youth offenders, 
for more than 19 years. It is his contention that 
many institutions, apparently with every facility 
for an outstanding correctional program, are not 
accomplishing really effective treatment. More 
than any other age group, he points out, the 
youth offender (18 to 24) is in deep rebellion. 
And unlike many adult offenders he is still young 
enough to achieve basic personality changes. 


The Role of Compulsory Supervision in the 
Treatment of Addiction—In a study of what 
happened to 100 New York City addicts during 
a 12-year period following their discharge from 
the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital at Lex- 
ington, Ky., Dr. George E. Vaillant, former psy- 
chiatrist at the Hospital, and Dr. Rasor, medical 
officer in charge, found that compulsory com- 
munity supervision is a crucial factor in rehabili- 
tation. In conjunction with other available treat- 
ment, addicts should be under the type of con- 
structive but authoritarian control offered by an 
intelligent parole program, they conclude. 


Resolving “Built-In” Staff Conflicts in a Train- 
ing School for Boys.—Anthony Catalino, superin- 
tendent of the Training Institution Central Ohio 
(TICO), at Columbus, outlines the steps under- 
taken to cope with built-in conflicts in employees 
who bring to the job attitudes, opinions, social 
values, and modes of living which run counter to 
the underlying philosophy, methods, and goals 
of the institution. Mr. Catalino relates how he 
solved the problem at his institution. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case 
to be deserving of consideration. 


Compensation to Victims of Crimes of 
Personal Violence 


By Proressor J. Lu. J. EDWARDS 
Director, Centre of Criminology, University of Toronto 


N ITS FIRST Report to Parliament, tabled in 
| October 1965, the British Criminal Injuries 

Compensation Board declared :! “The need in 
the modern state for a scheme for the compensa- 
tion of victims of crimes of violence has been well 
shown even during the few months of the running 
of this scheme. It is true that many of the ap- 
plications submitted relate to comparatively mi- 
nor injuries and the compensation paid is cor- 
respondingly small. But no one who is called to 
deal with those cases in which a blameless vic- 
tim has been seriously disabled, sometimes for 
life, or with those cases in which the elderly and 
infirm have suffered injury and shock, can fail 
to feel deeply what a worthwhile part is played in 
the full administration of justice by the power 
to award compensation.” 

This emphasis on the humanitarian features 
of the British scheme may surprise those who 
tend to view the question of crime compensation 
as basically an economic problem. Critics of the 
principle of victim compensation by the state 
have maintained that it constitutes an unwar- 
ranted incursion into the private insurance field 
and that it represents a disturbing dilution of the 
concept of sturdy individualism.? Every adult 
member of society, it is argued, should be re- 
garded as capable of making adequate provision 
from his own resources to meet any eventuality 
that might affect his future economic status in 
society. State interference is looked upon as the 
perennial bogey that weakens the national char- 

1 Cmnd. 2782, p. 7. 

2 For the most comprehensive examination of the problem, in which 
each of the conventional schools of thought is clearly spelt out, see 
G.O.W. Mueller, et al. (1965), 50 Minnesota L.R., pp. 121-310. 

8 An indication of the readiness of the English courts to expand 
the ambit of the law of self-defence is provided by the recent decision 


of the Court of Criminal Appeal in R. v. Duffy [1965] 1 All E.R. 62; 
[1966] Crim. L.R. 108. 

« An illuminating series of findings, following the analysis of a 
random sample of all breaking offences known to the police in a 
large urban area in England of approximately 150,000 population 
during 1961, 1962, and 1963 was published in the British weekly, New 
Society, December 238, 1965, pp. 9-11. 

5 Thus, eg., the Forfeiture Act, 1870, s. 4, and the Magistrates’ 
Courts Act, 1952, s. 34, empower courts on the application of any 
person aggrieved, to order a person convicted of felony to pay com- 
pensation not exceeding $300 (£100) for any loss of property suffered 
as a result of the felony. Furthermore, the Riot (Damages) Act, 1886, 
enables compensation to be paid to persons who suffer loss in con- 
sequence of any riot or unlawful assembly. 


acter, and in doing so the plight of the under- 
privileged and the poor is often overlooked. In- 
sofar as there exists, however, in every society 
a substantial proportion of its members who are 
unable to make provision for themselves or their 
families to meet the hazards that can befall any 
citizen there appears to be a strong prima-facie 
case in favour of the state assuming this re- 
sponsibility. 

Where the hazards are not those of disease, 
sickness, or natural catastrophy, but rather the 
activities of those engaged in criminal pursuits, 
the case for state compensation as of right be- 
comes strengthened. It has been repeatedly point- 
ed out that the maintenance of law and order, and 
by derivation the protection of society, is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the government. This 
by no means absolves the individual citizen from 
responsibility for taking reasonable precautions 
to protect both his person and his property. In- 
deed the common-law has always recognised the 
right of any person to take positive action of a 
considerable degree when threatened by the vio- 
lence of another.’ The failure, for example, on 
the part of householders, apartment dwellers, 
schools, public buildings, factories, warehouses, 
and stores to take elementary precautions for the 
safeguarding of their property, is undoubtedly 
a major contributory factor in the increasing 
ability of criminals to commit with impunity of- 
fences against property.‘ This being so, there 
would appear to be a much stronger case against 
the state assuming responsibility for making 
good property losses which are attributable in 
large measure to the negligence of the owners 
themselves. 

To attribute, however, to the ordinary in- 
dividual the same degree of imperviousness where 
his person, not his property, is imperilled, is to 
make a grievous mistake. it is true that there 
has been legislation for the past hundred years 
and more on the statute books of both England® 
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and Ireland providing limited compensation for 
damage to property in defined circumstances. And 
there is nothing novel about the court’s powers 
to order restitution of property following con- 
viction for an offence involving the deprivation 
of another person’s goods and chattels.’ It is 
significant, however, that the New Zealand Crim- 
inal Injuries Compensation Act, 1963, the British 
scheme which at present is nonstatutory in char- 
acter and which was enunciated in a White Paper 
in 1964,8 and also the California legislation which 
was: passed into law in July 1965,° are all re- 
stricted in their application to the victims of 
crimes of violence that result in personal injury. 

The current surge of concern for the innocent 
victim of a violent crime, which is evident in the 
various studies that have been set in motion in 
recent months in New York, New Jersey, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, Maryland and other parts 
of the United States is, in itself, an interesting 
phenomenon. Not for the first time in the field of 
social legislation, New Zealand has shown the 
way and provided the necessary leadership by 
drawing attention to the yawning gap in the law 
of nearly every civilised country so far as pro- 
viding some form of compensation for the vic- 
tims of crime is concerned. In some ways our 
Anglo-Saxon forbears were more advanced in 
their laws than our modern criminal legislation, 
providing as they did appropriate forms of 
sanction for wrongdoing by the exaction of bot 
and wergild in the form of monetary compensa- 
tion to the victim or his family.1° Hebrew law, 


® For the history of the pertinent legislation—a veritable mirror of 
the turbulent conditions which have beset that country with its tradi- 
tion of unlawful associations seeking to gain political ends by resort 
to force and coercion—commencing with the Grand.Jury Act (Ireland), 
1836, and continuing through the Criminal Injuries (Ireland) Acts 
of 1919 and 1920 up to the Criminal Injuries Acts (Northern Ireland) 
. — 1958, see J. L. Montrose: (1959) 8 Jo. of Public Law, pp. 

7 As an illustration, reference may be made to the Canadian Criminal 
Code, (2 & 3 Eliz. II, 1953-54, c. 61), s. 638(2) of which provides 
that a court which suspends the passing of sentence may, among the 
conditions of the recognizance, prescribe that the accused shall make 
restitution and reparation to any person aggrieved or injured for the 
actual loss or damage caused by the commission of the offence. Cf. 
the similar power contained in the English Criminal Justice Act, 
1948, s. 11(2), which is used appreciably by magistrates’ courts when 
making probation orders. 

8 Cmnd. 2323. Following debates on the Government's proposals in 
the House of Commons and in the House of Lords a number of amend- 
ments were made to the scheme as originally propounded. The amended 
scheme, which is presently in operation, was announced in both Houses 
of Parliament on June 24, 1964—See Hansard, House of Commons for 
that date, col. 90 et seg. (Written Answers). 

® Cal. Stat. c. 1549 (1965), amending that State’s Welfare and 
Institutions Code. 

10 See C. S. Kenny, Outlines of Criminal Law (15th ed.) pp. 238-24, 
citing Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law, Vol. 1, p. 26, 
Vol. 2, p. 448. 

11 21 Exodus 18, 19 

12 Marvin E. Wolfgang (1965), 50 Minnesota L.R. 223 at p. 226, 
quoting J. L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology (8rd ed. 1945), p. $38. 
Prof. Wolfgang’s examination of the development of the principle of 
victim compensation in primitive cultures and in early civilised coun- 
tries is particularly worthy of attention. 

18 Cmnd. 2852, presented to Parliament in December 1966. 

14 See The Times, October 11, 1965. 


as reflected in the Book of Exodus,!! and the Salic 
law of the Franks,}? provide additional testimony 
as to the wide resort in early Western culture to 
the notion of crime compensation. 

Basic to each of these early precedents was the 
requirement that the offender himself should 
make reparation to the victim of his misdeeds, 
a principle that modern states have been all too 
prone to ignore in the development of their penal 
systems. Such a requirement represents one of 
the more notable differences between the British 
and New Zealand schemes as originally formu- 
lated. It is significant, however, that in the 
British Government’s most recent White Paper 
on “The Adult Offender’?* the view is reiterated 
that an eventual solution to the problem of pro- 
viding work for prisoners “may be a system under 
which prisoners received normal wages, out of 
which they contribute to their own support and 
that of their families, and perhaps also to the 
cost of compensating their victims.” 

The administrative difficulties in translating 
this Utopian philosophy into a realistic set of 
operational principles are fully recognised but a 
scheme that is designed to achieve these aims has 
already been examined by the prison department 
of the British Home Office.!* Such an innovation, 
if successfully implemented, would surely have 
wide repercussions not only with respect to the 
training of offenders but also in the observance 
and enforcement of the criminal law. We might 
then even begin to see developed a better integra- 
tion of the attitudes and efforts of the judiciary, 
law enforcement, and correctional agencies in 
place of the present conflict of philosophies that 
does little to enhance respect for the criminal law 
or to improve the chances of controlling the level 
of criminal activities. 

The accumulative body of experience that has 
been gained in Britain and New Zealand in ad- 
ministering their respective schemes may be of 
value to those states which are contemplating a 
similar development in their own jurisdictions. 
It is proposed, therefore, to consider the impor- 
tant issues underlying a state system of victim 
compensation by examining the statutory and 
administrative principles applied in these two 
countries and adopted by any other jurisdictions 
that have revealed their own legislative pro- 
posals. 
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‘COMPENSATION TO VICTIMS OF CRIMES OF PERSONAL VIOLENCE 5 


1. Boundaries of criminal acts within which 
compensation may be awarded 


Although much of the theoretical discussion in 
the United States during the past few years has 
centred on the astronomical costs of compensating 
victims for damage to property, it is important to 
note that neither of the existing schemes in New 
Zealand and Britain makes any provision for 
reparation in such circumstances. Two notable 
aspects, however, distinguish the approach a- 
dopted by the respective countries. First, New 
Zealand law provides for compensation in the 
event of a person being killed by any act or 
omission of another person which falls within 
a list of crimes enumerated in a schedule to the 
Criminal Injuries Compensation Act, 1963. The 
British scheme is more flexible and makes no 
reference to any specified crimes. Instead, it 
provides the simple criterion that compensation 
is recoverable where personal injury is directly 
attributable to a criminal offence. Secondly, the 
British scheme makes an important extension to 
the customary doctrine of victim compensation by 
also providing reparation to any person who suf- 
fers personal injury (1) in the course of arrest- 
ing or attempting to arrest a suspected offender, 
(2) in the course of preventing or attempting to 
prevent an offence from being committed, or 
(3) in giving help to a police officer who is en- 
gaged in arresting an offender or in preventing 
the commission of an offence.® No power exists 
to reward a public spirited citizen simply for 
assisting the police, but if he is injured in doing 
so then the state assumes an obligation to com- 
pensate him for any loss that he might sustain as 


15 This principle has a lineage in English statute law dating back 
to 1826. Under the Criminal Law Act of that year, sections 28-30, 
provision is made for the payment of compensation (1) to persons, 
whether injured or not, who have been active in the apprehension of 
certain offenders, and (2) to the families of persons killed trying to 
apprehend an offender. In contrast to the present scheme, the former 
law did not permit compensation to be paid where a citizen inter- 
vened to prevent the commission of an offence. The 1826 legislation, 
moreover, was rarely invoked—there are records of payments to only 
26 persons during the years 1950-59. 

16 These include rape, attempted rape, indecent assault, murder, 
attempted murder, manslaughter, wounding with intent, injuring by 
an unlawful act, aggravated assault or wounding, assault with intent 
to injure, common assault, discharging a firearm, acid throwing, 
poisoning with intent, infecting with disease, endangering transport, 
abduction of a woman or girl, and kidnapping. 

17 Both Bills are identical and follow in large measure the language 
of the New Zealand statute. Senator Yarborough, who introduced 
Bill S. 2166 in the United States Senate, discusses its provisions in 
(1965) 50 Minnesota L.R. pp. 255-265. The text of the Bill follows on 
pp. 266-270. For a criticism of certain aspects of the Yarborough Bill, 
see Robert Childres’ penetrating essay, loc. cit., pp. 271-283. 

18 Cmnd. 2782, at p. 6. 

19 The New Zealand Act draws a distinction between compensation 
for lost income and exp incurred (which are recoverable), and 
compensation in respect of pain and suffering (which is not re- 
coverable). Childres, (1965) Minnesota L.R. at pp. 276-7 believes 
that administrative arrangements can be worked out ‘to overcome 
this modern application of the ‘“‘unjust enrichment’’ doctrine. It would 
be interesting to examine his proposed solution. 


a result of his volunteering help to maintain law 
and order. 

The New Zealand statute. lists 27 offences 
which provide alternative grounds for eligibility 
by the victim, and many of these are to be 
found replicated in Bill S. 2155 tabled in the 
United States Senate in June 1965 and again in 
Bill H.R. 11894 introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January 1966.17 The California leg- 
islation on the subject, on the other hand, follows 
the British example and provides for compensa- 
tion if a person is “incapacitated as the result 
of a crime of violence. . . .” 

Which approach is to be preferred? It is per- 
haps worth observing that the British Criminal 
Injuries Compensation Board, in its first annual 
report, states that it will take many years before 
the list of offences which would justify a claim by 
the victim will be complete. The report goes on 
to say :38 


Indeed, we doubt if a comprehensive list could ever 
be finally settled. It may well be that a schedule of 
offences, with a discretionary power to the Board to 
award compensation in cases not specified in the schedule 
if they considered the justice of the case required it, 
would be the best solution. 

Since the present scheme in Britain is by design 
experimental and flexible in character, with no 
legislation governing its operation, we can an- 
ticipate the adoption of the Board’s recommenda- 
tion when formal statutory authority is sought 
for the system. 

Both the British and, to a limited extent, the 
New Zealand schemes’? exclude from the ambit 
of compensation offences committed against a 
member of the offender’s family. The explana- 
tion for this exclusion is the difficulty in estab- 
lishing the facts and also in ensuring that the 
sum awarded does not, by indirect means, benc- 
fit the offender, the original source of all the 
trouble. The system presently operating in Britain 
goes one step further. It places injuries caused 
through motoring offences outside the scheme 
completely, except where a motor-vehicle has 
been used as a weapon. Examples of the latter 
situation would arise if there was a deliberate 
attempt to run a victim down or where an auto- 
mobile is used as a booby trap to inflict death or 
serious injury on an unsuspecting victim. Where, 
as in Britain, injuries caused by identified ve- 
hicles are already covered by insurance arrange- 
ments no injustice is caused, but there is less cause 
for acceptance of the limitation on the ground 
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that where the vehicle has not been identified it 
is usually very difficult to prove that an offence 
has occurred. To accept such reasoning is to de- 
stroy the underlying principle of the entire 
scheme which recognises the need to award com- 
pensation whether or not the offender has been 
brought to justice. 


2. Relevance of the victim’s own behaviour in 
contributing to the injuries inflicted upon him 


The extent to which victims of crimes of vio- 
lence contribute to the situation by their own 
actions or words has already proved to be a 
fruitful area of criminological research. Recogni- 
tion of this kind of situation, by no means un- 
known to the criminal courts, is made explicit 
in both schemes. Thus, the New Zealand statute 
requires its Compensation Tribunal, when de- 
termining whether to make an order and also in 
deciding the amount to be awarded, to have regard 
to any behaviour of the victim which directly or 
indirectly contributed to his injury or death. 
The British scheme adopts the same approach 
and requires the Board to reduce the amount of 
compensation, or to reject the claim altogether, 
in accordance with its assessment of the degree 
of responsibility attributable to the victim. 

The civil law of contributory negligence pro- 
vides a ready precedent for this sensible prin- 
ciple. Special attention must be paid, according to 
the British system, to applications in respect of 
sexual offences or other offences arising out of a 
sexual relationship. These are scrutinised with 
particular care in order to determine whether 
the victim provoked the assault. If, however, the 
circumstances have been immediately reported 
to the police, the Compensation “Board is au- 
thorised to entertain applications for compensa- 
tion arising out of rape and sexual assaults, both 
in respect of pain, suffering and shock and also 
loss of earnings due to pregnancy resulting from 
rape. Compensation is not payable for the main- 
tenance of any child born as a result of a sexual 
offence committed in Britain. 


3. Basis of the compensation awardable 


A criticism often levelled against the intro- 
duction of a system of crime compensation is 
the alleged dangers that would arise if the vic- 
tim, or his next of kin, were to become not only 
an aggrieved party but also someone who has 


20 Act No. 134 of 1963, s. 18. 


a financial stake in the conviction of the de- 
fendant. Were this in fact to be the case it would 
undoubtedly be a matter of concern, though it is 
doubtful how much weight should be attached to 
the element of private greed when viewed in the 
light of the safeguards inherent in the adversary 
system of criminal trials. 

The British scheme, it is important to notice, 
enables the Compensation Board to make an 
award to a victim whether or not the offender 
has been brought to justice. What is required is 
that the circumstances of the injury shall have 
been reported to the police without delay or have 
been the subject of criminal proceedings in the 
courts. The award of compensation is not made 
dependent on a finding of guilt. This is surely 
right, if only in view of the technicalities of the 
criminal law and the underlying philosophy of 
the entire scheme which is to compensate for the 
injury suffered provided the bona fide nature of 
the claim is established. An additional safeguard 
is the requirement that an applicant must be pre- 
pared to submit to such medical examination as 
the Compensation Board may require. Apart 
from these general safeguards the only preregq- 
uisite condition is the necessity of establishing 
that the degree of injury suffered was “appreci- 
able.” This is interpreted to mean an injury that 
results in at least 3 weeks’ loss of earnings or 
an injury for which $150 (£50) would be the 
minimum amount of compensation. 

The New Zealand Criminal Injuries Compen- 
sation Act, 1963, follows much the same lines. 
In particular, section 17(6) states that the Tri- 
bunal may make an award “whether or not any 
person is prosecuted for, or convicted of, any 
offence arising out of the [criminal] act or omis- 
sion.” The standard of proof in establishing that 
the injury resulted from a criminal act is the 
“balance of probabilities” criterion, familiar to 
litigants who bring their cases before the civil 
courts. Unlike the British scheme, the New Zea- 
land legislation spells out the matters which are 
compensatable. These include: (a) expenses ac- 
tually and reasonably incurred, (b) pecuniary 
loss to the victim as a result of total or partial 
incapacity for work, or pecuniary loss to the 
dependants of a victim who is killed, (c) pain 
and suffering, and (d) any other expenses which, 
in the opinion of the Tribunal, it is reasonable to 
incur.2° 
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4. Amount of compensation payable 


It is interesting to note that upper limits of 
compensation are laid down in the New Zealand 
legislation, in sharp contrast to the British scheme 
which places no restrictions on the discretionary 
powers of the Compensation Board. There is al- 
ready accumulating, however, a substantial body 
of experience which permits some interesting 
comparisons to be drawn between the levels of 
compensation available in the two countries for 
those who are victims of crimes of violence. Be- 
fore doing so, it should be pointed out that neither 
New Zealand nor Britain subscribes to the in- 
iquitous system introduced recently in California 
where crime compensation is available only “if 
there is need of such aid.”*! In tying the question 
of reparation to what appears to be a rigorous 
means test, whereby the applicant must show 
not only the “need for aid” according to the strict 
income standards used in California’s programme 
of providing poor relief but also in restricting 
the scope of the new legislation to married vic- 
tims with dependent children, the State of Cali- 
fornia has acted in a manner incompatible with 
its reputation in the field of corrections as a 
progressive and humanistic society. 

During the first year’s operation of the New 
Zealand legislation seven applications only were 
received by the Crimes Compensation Tribunal. 
Of these, three cases concerned women who were 
attacked by an intruder when alone at home, the 
remainder being male victims of criminal attacks. 
The total amount awarded as compensation for 
the first full year was $9,600 (£3,200), composed, 
in each case, of lump payments.22 This mode of 
payment is discretionary, the other procedure 
envisaged by the New Zealand Act, where there 
has been total or partial incapacity for work, is 
the making of periodical payments up to a max- 
imum period of 6 years. Additional sums are 
provided for the wife of a victim and any de- 
pendent children up to 18 years who are en- 
gaged in a full-time course of education or train- 
ing. For any other pecuniary loss or expenses 
the ceiling is set at $3,000 (£1,000), and up to 

21 Cal. Stat. 1549 of 1965, s. 1. A possible clue to the legislature's 
approach to this subject is contained in the subsequent provision that: 
“In no event shall expenditures under this section for the 1965-66 
fiscal year exceed $100,000.” 

22 Only the briefest summary of the Tribunal’s work is given in the 
os Fg Annual Report of the New Zealand Department of Justice, 
aii 23 “criminal Injuries Compensation Act, 1963, s. 19. 

24 Cmnd. 2323 1964, p. 22. 

25 Loe. cit. p. 

Release issued by the Criminal Injuries Compensation 
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Board, da‘ fed December 31, 1965. 
37 Cade 2782, p. 4. 
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an additional $1,500 (£490) may be awarded 
for pain and suffering.’ 

Compensation, under the British scheme, is 
expressly assessed on the basis of common law 
damages for personal injuries and, other than in 
exceptional circumstances, a lump sum payment 
is made. The principle of a periodical pension, 
as provided for in the New Zealand system, is 
not recognised in Britain, but more than one 
payment may be made, for example, where only 
a provisional medical assessment can be given 
at the time of the original application. Any ele- 
ment of punitive or exemplary damages in the 
form of compensation is totally excluded, and 
likewise with respect to loss of expectation of 
happiness. Furthermore, where the victim is alive, 
or in the case of a fatal injury the standard of 
reparation for loss of earnings, is not to exceed 
twice the average of industrial earnings at the 
time that the injury was sustained.24 What then 
has been the actual experience in administering 
the British scheme of victim compensation? 

The first report of the British Criminal In- 
juries Compensation Board contains a great deal 
of interesting information on the working of the 
experimental scheme, which has already estab- 
lished itself as an essential part of the country’s 
machinery of criminal justice. Preceding its in- 
troduction, it may be well to remember, was the 
same kind of foreboding that presently marks 
much of the public debate and literature on the 
subject in the United States. “So far” says the 
Report “we have had very few claims indeed 
which give rise to a suspicion of fraud.”25 Of the 
2,216 cases dealt with up to December 31, 1965, 
compensation has been awarded in 890 cases. 
Applications were disallowed in 138 cases and 
an additional 19 applicants withdrew or aban- 
doned their claims. The remainder are still being 
processed.2° The vast majority of awards did not 
exceed $600 in individual cases, though a few 
reached a figure falling within the range $6,000 
to $9,000. In only one case did the compensation 
exceed $15,000 (£5,000). This was a Scottish 
case in which the widow of a man stabbed to 
death in the street received $3,000, and his four 
children a total of $13,500. 

During the period covered by the Board’s first 
report, viz., the 8 months from September 1964 
to April 1965, a total of just over $100,000 was 
paid out in compensation.?7 This modest sum was 
explained as being attributable to the high pro- 
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portion of straightforward cases involving com- 
paratively minor injuries, which. could be proc- 
essed quickly. As an informed guess the British 
Board estimates that its payments of compensa- 
tion during 1965-1966 may be in the region of 
$1,500,000 (£500,000) .28 

Around 1,500 completed applications are ex- 
pected in the current year, a steady rise being 
noticeable once the existence of the scheme be- 
came known to the public. The Board’s policy of 
issuing monthly press releases, including case 
summaries of some of the successful and un- 
successful applications, has served a variety of 
useful purposes. It has generated a considerable 
number of informed editorials and newspaper 
articles, it has served to convince the sceptics of 
the justice of the scheme, and, perhaps above all, 
it has brought home to the general public that 
long overlooked side of the enforcement of the 
criminal law, namely, the fate of the victim 
after sentence has been passed on the offender 
and the drama of the trial is over. In the latest 
press release which brings the Board’s experience 
up to December 31,1965, the expected increase 
in the number of applications, and the total com- 
pensation paid, is strikingly evidenced. The total 
figure of $100,000 in compensation noted at the 
end of April 1965 had risen to $913,000 (£304, 
648) by the end of the year. 


5. Characteristics of the victims of crimes 
of violence 


In preparing this article, an analysis was 
carried out of a sample of 391 cases drawn from 
the cases reported by the British Criminal In- 
juries Compensation Board during the first 17 
months of its operation.2® Some of the findings 
may be of particular interest to those contem- 
plating the introduction of legislation along the 
lines of the British scheme. 

Sez and age of victims.—Males comprised 78.5 
percent of the sample, females representing the 
balance of 21.5 percent. 

The following table shows the percentage of 
victims falling within specified age groups: 


Under 16 9.2% 
17 - 30 35.8% 
31 - 40 17.7% 
41 - 50 15.1% 
51 - 60 ‘a 12.8% 
61 - 87 9.0% 


Place where the attack or injury occurred.—In 
about one-fifth of the cases reported, the place 
where the offence occurred was not reported. The 
remaining cases display the following pattern: 


In the street 30.0% 
Other public places, e.g., parks, 
shops, restaurants, car parks 11.7% 


Place of employment 9.0% 
Licensed premises or 

immediately outside 7.4% 
Private premises 5.8% 
On vehicle or premises of public 

transportation 5.4% 
In victim’s own home 5.1% 
In social club or adjoining 

premises 1.8% 
In an automobile 1.8% 
On the highway 1.3% 


Time.—The reports are unfortunately vague 
in this respect. Three cases refer to the injury 
having been inflicted during the “early hours of 
the morning,” and “at night” or “late at night’ 
in another 22 cases. 

Occupation of the victims.— It appears as if 
the occupation of the victim was noted in the 
Board’s press releases in those instances only 
where the vulnerability of the offender was in- 
creased by reason of the nature of his employment. 
Thus, the occupations most frequently mentioned 
are as follows: 


Police 7.9% 
Public transport worker 3.1% 
Service station attendant 2.0% 
Post Office employee 1.8% 
Caretaker, security guard 1.3% 
Barman 1.0% 
Lorry driver 8% 
Taxi driver 8% 


Special categories of victims.—Attention should 
be drawn to four special categories of victims, 
in view of the expanded nature of the British 
scheme to include those who are injured in the 
course of assisting in the task of law enforce- 
ment: 

(a) Those who went to the assistance of 
other victims or potential victims and in the 
process were themselves injured. There were 
three cases of this kind in the sample and they 


28 Loc. cit. 

29 I have to thank Miss Barbara Schloss, research assistant in the 
Centre of Criminology, for conducting this analysis. The sample is 
based on all the periodic reports issued by the Board, with the ex- 
ception of the release for February 1965 which was not available. 
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received, respectively, compensation amounting 
to $850, $1,050, and $10,500. 

(b) Those who were injured when attempting 
to arrest single-handed. This group comprised 
three persons, the levels of compensation ranging 
from $220 to $800. 

(c) Those who went to the assistance of the 
police. So far there appears to have been only one 
case of this kind, and he was awarded $3,450. 

(d) Where the victim was a member of the 
police force, a category that could easily be over- 
looked when examining the theoretical frame- 
work of a scheme for victim compensation. At 
least 31 policemen have been awarded sums rang- 
ing from $100 to $11,000 with respect to injuries 
suffered in the execution of their duty. 

Juvenile victims.—Juveniles represent an in- 
teresting group of their own. Nearly one-half of 
all the victims who were under 17 years of age 
received compensation for injuries affecting their 
vision. Seventeen cases fall into this final group, of 
whom 10 lost an eye. In the majority of cases 
the injury was inflicted by another juvenile, the 
principal instruments being pellets from an air- 
gun, stones thrown or fired from a sling shot, and 
bows and arrows. The mean compensation in 
these cases was $6,000. Many similar cases in- 
volving juveniles were not awarded compensa- 
tion on the ground that the injury was not di- 
rectly attributable to the commission of a criminal 
offence, but arose, for example, as the result of 
an accident. 


6. The Compensation Board and its procedure 


Here again, a distinct difference in approach 
is manifest between the British and New Zealand 
schemes. In New Zealand, the Tribunal ranks as 
a Commission of Inquiry and is required to sit in 
public unless there are considerations, e.g., af- 
fecting the interests.of public morality or the 
interests of the victim of an alleged sexual offence, 
which justify the hearing being conducted in 
private.®° The applicant can appear in person or 
be represented by his counsel or solicitor. More- 
over, in every case the Tribunal is required to 
state the reasons for its decision.*! 

30 Criminal Injuries Compensation Act, 19638, s. 12. The Tribunal 
is also empowered to issue an order restricting press reports of its 
proceedings. 

81 Jbid., s. 11. 

382 The only qualification exists in the right of appeal on the ground 
of lack of jurisdiction, which is expressly laid down in the New 


Zealand Act, s. 16. Presumably, the same principle will apply to the 
British Compensation Board. 


38 Qne of the original members of the Board has since become a 


Justice of the High Court, which may provide some indication of the 
stature of the Board. 


Informality, on the other hand, may be said 
to be the key feature of:the British scheme. Ap- 


plications are sifted initially by the staff of the 


Compensation Board. In addition to describing 
the incident in which he was injured and the ex- 
tent of his injuries and loss, the victim is re- 
quired to sign an authority for the Board to ob- 
tain a copy of any statement he made to the 
police, medical reports from the hospital and the 
doctor from whom he received treatment, details 
of payments from his employers and public funds 
such as sickness or injury benefit. The initial 
decision whether to allow or dismiss the applica- 
tion and, if necessary, what amount of compen- 
sation should be payable, rests in the hands of a 
single member of the five-member Board. If not 
satisfied with the decision, the applicant can ap- 
peal and he is entitled to a hearing before three 
members of the Board, excluding the one who 
made the initial decision. The hearing is informal 
and in private. There are no set rules of proce- 
dure, the rules of evidence do not apply, and the 
victim is allowed to bring a friend or his legal 
adviser to assist him in putting his case. 

In both Britain and New Zealand the admin- 
istrative tribunal is entirely responsible for de- 
ciding what compensation should be paid in 
individual cases and their decisions are not sub- 
ject to appeal or to Ministerial review.*? All five 
members of the British Board are legally quali- 
fied,? but in New Zealand only the chairman is 
required to be a lawyer. 


7. Recovery from the offender 


Earlier in this paper attention was drawn to 


the principle of personal reparation by the of- 
fender to the victim which was the foundation of 
early law. With the passage of time, however, 
the criminal law has been transformed to the 
point where the state assumes a pervasive role 
in every aspect of law enforcement, criminal 
adjudication, and in the subsequent handling of 
offenders. The victim occupies a prominent role 
only during the trial as an essential part of the 
prosecution’s case against the accused. With the 
handing over of the offender to the state’s ap- 
pointed officials for administering its penal in- 
stitutions and correctional services the victim’s 
existence and problems are quickly forgotten. 
The time has come to seriously re-examine mod- 
ern correctional philosophy in the light of the 
age-old theory of expiation by the criminal. Ef- 
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fective correctional handling of the offender may 
well be significantly advanced if the interests of 
the victim are accorded a more prominent place 
in the ultimate objective of changing the pris- 
oner’s attitude towards his neighbours in society. 

The New Zealand statute already recognises 
this principle by conferring upon its Compensa- 
tion Tribunal, on the application of the Secretary 
of Justice, power to make an order directing the 
offender to refund the whole or part of any com- 
pensation paid by the state to the victim. Before 
making any such order the offender must be 
given the opportunity to be heard, and proper 
consideration must be given to his financial po- 
sition, his employment and future prospects, as 
well as to his family obligations. The British Com- 
pensation Board, it is worth noting, has asked 
that consideration be given to providing it with 
the same power of recovery from the offender by 
action in the courts. 

The argument constantly invoked in discuss- 
ing the feasibility of personal reparation is that 
the vast majority of those charged with crimes 
are impecunious and men of straw. Be that as 
it may, and the data upon which reliable de- 
ductions might be made is singularly missing, 
it is doubtful whether every avenue has yet been 
adequately explored with a view to ensuring that 
those who profit by their criminal activities are 
not permitted to take advantage of their illegally 
obtained capital and are compelled to make the 
r 34 One suggestion, recently put forward to the Royal Commission 
on the Penal System by a group of senior members of the English 
Bar, envisages machinery being established which would require a 
criminal after serving his sentence (1) to prove how he and his 
family came into possession of money or property, or (2) to satisfy 


official demands that he account for his postprison affluence. 
85 Cmnd. 645 of 1959, para. 25. 


fullest restitution to their victims, where possi- 
ble, and if these cannot be identified then to the 
state itself. Society deserves nothing less and I 
refuse to believe that criminology is so barren as 
to be unable to provide a more effective solution to 
this cardinal problem.*4 Furthermore, I refuse 
to believe that the acceptance of this fundamental 
premise runs counter to the rehabilitative ap- 
proach to corrections. In the words of the nota- 
ble White Paper “Penal Practice in a Changing 
Society” :°5 


It may well be that our penal system would not only 
provide a more effective deterrent to crime, but would 
also find a greater moral value, if the concept of per- 
sonal reparation to the victim were added to the con- 
cepts of deterrence by punishment and of reform by 
training. It is also possible to hold that the redemptive 
value of punishment to the individual offender would 
be greater if it were made to include a realisation of 
the injury he had done to his victim as well as to the 
order of society, and the need to make personal repara- 
tion of that injury. 

Where the means do not presently exist to ful- 
fil this goal, society must see to it that they are 
created. If the current Home Office discussions, 
designed to provide a solution to the administra- 
tively complex problem of realistic prisoners’ 
earnings, come to fruition the day may not be too 
far distant when society in Britain will see of- 
fenders placed in a position where they can make 
substantial reparation to the victims of their 
misdeeds. Such a landmark in penology would be 
watched with great interest by other countries, 
among them Canada and the United States, which 
are at last awakening to the neglect of past gen- 
erations to make adequate provision for the 
blameless victims of crimes of personal violence. 


To correct the evils, great and small, which spring 
from want of sympathy, and from positive enmity 
among strangers, as nations or as individuals, is one 
of the highest functions of civilization. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Watch what people are cynical about, and one can 
often discover what they lack, and subconsciously, 
beneath their touchy condescension, deeply wish they 


had. 


—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
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When Should Probation Be Revoked? 


By EUGENE C. DICERBO 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Philadelphia 


UST AS DISPARITIES in sentence have been of 
J concern to judges and probation officers, so 

are the disparities in the revocation of pro- 
bation. The criteria for revoking probation are 
not uniform in district courts throughout the 
country and, at times, not even among judges in 
the same district court. 

Some judges and probation officers insist that 
convictions for new offenses should be the only 
basis for revocation. Others believe that infrac- 
tions of the conditions of probation other than 
the commitment of a new offense should also be 
justification for revocation, particularly where 
such violations are committed by an indifferent 
probationer who is unwilling to cooperate with 
the probation office and the court. And other 
judges contend that the circumstances of the 
violation, the general attitude and outlook of the 
probationer, his adjustment with his family, in 
the community, and on the job, and his efforts 
to comply with the conditions should also be 
considered by the probation officer before rec- 
ommending revocation and the court before re- 
voking probation. 

It is the purpose of this article to focus at- 
tention on the question of when and when not 
to revoke probation and to offer some guidelines 
which will help the probation officer in making 
recommendations to the court where there are 
alleged violations. 

I have long been of the opinion that it should 
not be necessary for the probation officer to 
bring each probation violator to court. The court 
should have sufficient confidence in his proba- 
tion staff to allow it to decide when any single 
infraction or series of infractions should be 
brought to the court’s attention. 

What, then, are some of the criteria for de- 
termining whether to bring a case to court on a 
revocation hearing and to recommend for or a- 
gainst revocation? 


Minor Violations 


Let us begin with a discussion of the more or 
less minor infractions of the conditions of pro- 
bation. Suppose a probationer, who otherwise has 
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been cooperative, does not keep an appointment 
or two. Is this sufficient grounds to bring him to 
the court as a violator? Hardly. 

Consider the probationer who on two or three 
occasions overlooks sending or bringing in his 
monthly supervision report. Should he be brought 
to court as a violator? Hardly. 

If a young probationer persists in staying out 
late hours despite the admonition of his parents, 
does this constitute a valid reason for reporting 
him as a violator considering the fact that he does 
not get into trouble? I have had but few cases 
where a compromise could not be reached—where 
the parents, the probationer, and probation of- 
ficer could not arrive at an understanding as to 
what hours the probationer should maintain. 

What is to be done with a probationer who, 
now and then, receives a traffic ticket for illegal 
parking, for driving 5 or 10 miles over the speed 
limit, for failing to come to a complete stop at a 
stop sign? It is my contention that these infrac- 
tions seldom fall within the criteria for revoking 
probation. 

What should be done with a probationer who 
purchases an automobile or motorcycle contrary 
to the instructions of the probation officer? The 
probation officer may be concerned about serious 
consequences that may result if the probationer 
has a car or motorcycle. Instead of bringing the 
probationer to court, would it not be better to 
ask the probationer to sell the vehicle? Should 
he not comply, then revocation proceedings might 
be instituted. If liability insurance is the concern, 
he should be asked either to obtain the insurance 
or to sell the vehicle. 

Should a probationer be brought to court when 
he, contrary to the instructions of the probation 
officer, marries? It is doubtful whether any court 
would revoke probation in such a case. Some 
courts would even regard this as an unreason- 
able and unwarranted restriction. 

Is a probationer who quits his job without 
first clearing with his probation officer in viola- 
tion of probation? Should not the probation of- 
ficer determine the circumstances for his leaving 
the job, especially if it was on short notice? Were 
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there interpersonal relationships and problems on 
the job which made it unpleasant or even un- 
bearable? 

What if the probationer refuses to take a job 
suggested by the probation officer? Should the 
officer not first learn the probationer’s reasons 
for not doing so? They may be quite valid and 
understandable. 

What if a probationer refuses to attend group 
counseling sessions? Is this to be considered in 
violation of his probation? He may have good 
reasons for not participating in group meetings. 


Felonies and Misdemeanors 


We now come to violations which involve con- 
victions for a new felony or misdemeanor. 

A probationer is convicted of a minor offense 
such as “disorderly conduct” or “assault and 
battery” in a fist fight with no serious injury re- 
sulting. Is his probation to be revoked? It is my 
feeling that the matter should be brought to the 
court’s attention. But in his report the probation 
officer may recommend that probation not be 
revoked if the probationer’s probation adjustment 
has been satisfactory. 

Take the case of a probationer with no prior 
criminal record and an excellent probation ad- 
justment who was convicted and committed for 
a minor offense for which he served a 30-day 
jail sentence. The offense and the jail sentence 
did not come to light until some time after his 
release from jail. Meanwhile, the probationer 
returned to his place of employment and con- 
tinued to work regularly. The officer is faced 
with the decision whether to institute revocation 
proceedings or notify the court of the offense and 
recommend that probation contirfue. True, the 
welfare of the community takes precedence over 
the welfare of the individual. But this man posed 
no threat to society and, moreover, was highly 
respected by the members of his community. 
Would society benefit more from additional pun- 
ishment or from his rehabilitation which 
was interrupted by the short period of incar- 
ceration? 

Let us assume that the same person was com- 
mitted on a felony conviction and for a longer 
period. What consideration, if any, should be given 
to the absence of a prior criminal record and an 
excellent adjustment up to the time of the new 
offense? At first glance this might appear to be 
a clear-cut violation of probation. A closer ex- 
amination into the facts might reveal a more 


complex situation because of the presence of 
mitigating factors and extenuating circumstances. 
Perhaps the probationer should receive the bene- 
fit of the doubt if he manifests redeeming char- 
acteristics, if the details of the offense indicate 
nothing heinous, if he became involved unwit- 
tingly, or if the period of incarceration is of such 
length that there would be little gained by ad- 
ditional confinement. 

There is the question whether a conviction is 
necessary before any court action can be taken in 
a revocation proceeding. The following case il- 
lustrates the question in point. 

Amassing a record of nine arrests, all for il- 
licit liquor and all pending in local court during 
active supervision, a bootlegger was referred to 
the court for violation of probation because 
there was continuation of a pattern disclosed in 
the presentence report. He had no visible means of 
support and was, in effect, making a mockery of 
probation. At a hearing before the court he 
maintained he was being harassed by the local 
police and that he was innocent of all of the 
charges. In deferring action the judge elected to 
wait for a conviction on the alleged offenses. The 
probation officer fulfilled his obligation by calling 
the alleged violation to the court’s attention. 

Cases pending in local and even in federal 
courts present a problem when the 5-year max- 
imum probation period is soon to terminate. 
Should the probationer be brought before the 
court despite the fact that disposition has not been 
made of the pending case? In view of the pos- 
sibility of an acquittal, it would seem unfair to 
declare a probationer a violator. Perhaps the 
wisest course would be to permit probation to 
terminate on the assumption that if convicted 
the probationer will be punished adequately for 
the new offense. Another possibility is to have 
a warrant issued and execution deferred until 
the outcome of the pending case. 


Realistic Conditions of Probation 


The degree to which probation conditions are 
violated is directly related to the extent to which 
the conditions are realistic. Unrealistic condi- 
tions invite violations. Whether. sanctions are 
to be imposed for violating a condition of proba- 
tion would depend to a large extent on whether 
they are reasonable and enforceable. A compre- 
hensive presentence investigation report will as- 
sist the court in deciding what special conditions 
of probation should be imposed in a given case. 
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If the court, for example, contemplates assessing 
a fine, the presentence report will inform the 
judge of the financial status of the defendant. 
Too often a fine or restitution places a burden on 
the defendant, adding to the financial problems 
that got him into difficulty in the first instance. 
Nothing is gained by imposing a fine or restitu- 
tion that he obviously cannot live up to and which 
actually cannot be enforced. 

Other unrealistic conditions of probation which 
may be difficult to enforce are regular attendance 
at church, abstaining completely from alcoholic 
beverages, association with persons with arrest 
records, leaving the boundaries proscribed by 
the court or the probation officer. When such 
conditions are established, the probationer who 
does not comply may believe he is getting by with 
something; or he may have a sense of guilt for 
circumventing the conditions without disclosing 
the violation to his probation officer. Neither 
reaction is good. 

Conditions of probation should be established 
by the court primarily to assist the probationer 
to become a law-abiding, self-respecting person. 
Conditions of probation should not be imposed 
as a punitive device. Nor should rigid compliance 
be expected in every instance. There should be 
flexibility in the application of the conditions, 
depending on the merits of the individual case. 

What shall be the position of the probation of- 
ficer when the court imposes conditions that are 
unrealistic and almost impossible to enforce? The 
probation officer is charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that the probationer com- 
plies with all conditions. Where he finds the con- 
ditions are unreasonable and he is losing con- 
trol of the situation, he should notify the court 
that the conditions are difficult to enforce and 
also offer suggestions for modification of the con- 
ditions. 

It is important that the probation officer make 
certain that the probationer fully comprehends 
each condition of probation and what is expected 
of him. It is not sufficient merely to have him 
indicate by his signature on the “Conditions of 
Probation” form that he understands each con- 
dition. 


Fines and Restitution 


Where the court orders payment of a fine or 
restitution at a fixed rate within a prescribed 
time, should the court be notified when an other- 


1 U.S. v. Taylor, 4th Cir. 1963, 321 F.2d 339. 


wise cooperative probationer falls behind a pay- 
ment or two? It would seem that this condition 
is akin to the requirement that monthly super- 
vision reports be submitted by a certain date 
each month. The probation office should have the 
responsibility for determining whether it is neces- 
sary to bring a probationer to court when a 
specified amount is not paid by a certain date. 

In evaluating the financial situation of a pro- 
bationer, the probation officer is confronted with 
two considerations: Was the probationer in a 
position to make payment of even nominal a- 
mounts, manifesting good faith, or was he unable 
to make payments because of inadequate earnings, 
illness, or other valid reason? Deliberate failure 
to make payments, on the other hand, is tanta- 
mount to flouting the order of the court. 

Recently, two brothers on probation were 
brought before the court for failure to make 
regular payments on a sizeable fine. One was 
delinquent in the amount of several hundred dol- 
lars; the other had failed to meet a deadline date 
but later paid the fine in full. Expressing the 
opinion that these men had deliberately defied his 
order and that there were no mitigating circum- 
stances, the court revoked probation and imposed 
a prison sentence. In an appeal, the decision of 
the District Court was upheld by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

By no means academic, these questions are 
based on actual cases. When they arise, they 
require the careful examination of every pro- 
bation officer. They also vividly portray the need 
for a common denominator for determining what 
type of action the officer should take when a pro- 
bationer jeopardizes his status. Careful consider- 
ation is especially required where a balance re- 
mains as the 5-year maximum period of super- 
vision draws to a close. Although I do not gen- 
erally subscribe to the policy that a jail sentence 
should be imposed for nonpayment of fine or 
restitution, I do believe that the attitude of the 
probationer and his reasons for failure to comply 
demand careful scrutiny. The following court 
decision covers this very point: 

Where one convicted of tax offenses was granted 
probation on condition that he pay fines within a 
specified time, bare nonpayment of fines was not con- 
clusive of disobedience of probation terms and did not 
subject him to imprisonment as of course; his pro- 
bation was not beyond redemption if in reality he was 
too poor to pay, not to blame for it, and sincere in his 
try: . . Even though accused accepted probation 
when sentenced, two years later when he defaulted in 


payment of his fines and his probation was revoked he 
could deny commensurate fairness of fines.1 
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Judges often have remarked that they do not 
deem it wise to have their orders ignored or to 
leave defendants with the impression that the 
court does not always mean what it says. There- 
fore, where a balance remains on a fine or resti- 
tution the court should be so apprised. If a justi- 
fication exists, probation may be allowed to term- 
inate with restitution remaining as a moral ob- 
ligation and the fine either remitted or left as a 
money judgment to be confessed at some future 
date if circumstances so warrant. 

Where conditions of probation are unfulfilled 
as the expiration date of probation approaches, 
the action taken by probation officers may vary. 
In some districts the court allows the probation 
officer to determine whether probation should be 
allowed to terminate without fulfillment of the 
conditions imposed. In our court, when it appears 
a condition of probation will not be met, the mat- 
ter is brought to the court in advance of the 
expiration date, often with a plan or suggestion 
for a course of action—for example, extension 
of the period of probation. In this respect, it 
would be helpful if each court would let its pro- 
bation officers know what types of unfulfilled 
conditions should be brought to its attention. 


Is the Violation Deliberate? 


When a probationer violates the conditions of 
his probation, the probation officer must de- 
termine whether the violation is deliberate, wheth- 
er the violation is the result of an unrealistic 
condition, whether the probationer is the victim 
of a generally poor social adjustment. We are 
dealing with persons who are “socially wrong” 
or “socially sick.”” We are dealing with patterns 
of behavior that have been firmly established 
over many years. Some of these patterns are 
acceptable to the cultural group of which the 
probationer is a part, but are not necessarily 
acceptable to the larger society. For many of our 
probationers general adjustment to school is not 
good, school truancy is high, trade training and 
industrial skills are lacking, there are marital 
breakdowns, there are poor adjustments to mili- 
tary service, and social and moral values are in 
conflict with society in general. Life, for them, 
is filled with maladjustments of one kind or 
another. In many instances violations of pro- 
bation may be symptoms of a poor social adjust- 
ment, but a poor social adjustment should not 
necessarily be regarded as a violation of pro- 
bation. 


In determining whether to recommend revo- 
cation, the probation officer must keep in mind the 
attitude and outlook of the probationer. Certainly 
a person who is penitent and who has done his 
best to live up to the conditions of his probation 
should be placed in a different category than one 
who is indifferent, or even arrogant, and whose 
only regret is that he was caught. And it is 
especially important at this time for the proba- 
tion officer to help the probationer appreciate 
the advantages that will accrue when he meets 
his financial and moral obligations and measures 
up to the trust the court has placed in him. 

The probation officer should avoid setting limits 
for his probationers based on his own standards 
of living and moral and social values. The stand- 
ards of conduct he establishes must not only be 
realistic, but also meaningful and acceptable to 
the probationer. 


Revocation Should Serve a 
Constructive Purpose 

When it becomes necessary to revoke probation 
a constructive purpose should be served. A plan 
should be formulated that is in the best interests 
of the probationer, his family and the community. 
Little is gained where the court disposition is 
for the sake of punishment only. 

It may be that the probationer has demon- 
strated that he is not a law-abiding, responsible 
person, and even poses a threat to society. He 
may need the kind of discipline and training he 
will get in an institution. If employment has 
been his problem, he may obtain in the institution 
the kind of training needed to find a job. 

Assuming the probationer is not in need of 
discipline or training and does not impose a 
threat to the free community, should probation 
be revoked? This would depend on a number of 
factors, including his attitude, his home and 
community adjustment, his adjustment on the 
job, and the nature of his probation violation. 
Imprisonment should be imposed only as a last 
resort. 

The argument that commitment for violation 
of probation serves as a deterrent is not without 
merit. Several years ago an epidemic of theft and 
forgery of government checks in the form of 
income tax refunds spread through a section of 
our district. Despite the fact that these checks had 
been issued in rather small amounts, the practice 
became more than a nuisance because restitu- 
tion was not made in a majority of the cases. As 
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more and more jail terms were imposed for vio- 
lation of probation, not only did restitution pay- 
ments increase in the active probation cases, but 
thefts also diminished to the point that they were 
no longer widespread. 

Thus far our discussion has centered for the 
most part around the probationer and the of- 
ficer. In restitution cases that eventually result 
in violation of probation, what consideration 
should be given to the aggrieved party? When a 
probationer is sentenced to imprisonment for 
failure to make restitution, the victim suffers the 
entire loss. If the probationer is not a menace to 
the community, perhaps a recommendation can 
be made that probation be allowed to continue 
if for no other reason than to satisfy the losses suf- 
fered by the victim. This problem will be resolved, 
in part, when we have legislation providing com- 
pensation to victims of crime. 

There is also the possibility that the proba- 
tioner believes he is getting away with some- 
thing and that the court does not mean what it 
says. What has to be resolved, then, is the ques- 
tion: Does rigid compliance and swift justice 
make for better probation or a fuller apprecia- 
tion of probation on the part of the public? 


Violation Hearing and Report 


It is the general practice of courts to require 
a violation report in connection with a revoca- 
tion hearing. In it are presented the facts sur- 
rounding the alleged violation. Included in the re- 
port should be a summary of the probationer’s 
conduct while on probation, and his general at- 
titude and outlook. The report should indicate 
whether the violation is incidental or a part of a 
general pattern. The probationer is required by 
law to be present at the revocation hearing. 18 
U.S.C. 3653. See also E'scoe v. Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490. 

It is not necessary that the violation hearing 
be conducted as a trial. With respect to specifi- 
cation of charges or a trial upon charges, it is 
not formal. Manning v. U.S. 5th Cir. 1947, 161 
F.2d 827, Cert. den. 322 U.S. 792; 68 S. Ct. 102. 
Bernal-Zaguetta v. U.S. 9th Cir. 1955, 225 F.2d 64; 
U.S. v. Hollien, D.C. Mich. 1952, 105 F. Supp. 
987. 

The law further stipulates that “As speedily 
as possible after arrest the probationer shall be 
taken before the court for the district having 
jurisdiction over him.” 18 U.S.C. 3653., 

With the recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
that a defendant be represented by counsel at 


every step of due process, it would seem that 
the probationer’s attorney should be present at 
the hearing. The United States attorney should 
also be part of the proceeding to make whatever 
comments or recommendations are indicated. 

If, after listening to all parties concerned, the 
court decides to revoke probation, it might be 
limited with respect to the sentence it can impose. 
In the event imposition of sentence was suspended 
originally, the court is empowered to impose any 
sentence within the limits prescribed by the 
penalty provisions of the statute involved. Scalis 
v. U.S. 1st Cir. 1932, 62 F.2d 220; Gillespie v. 
Hunter, 10th Cir. 1948, 170 F.2d 546; Roberts v. 
U.S. 320 U.S. 264, 64 S.Ct. 118. 

If a definite sentence was imposed originally 
and the execution of the sentence was suspended, 
the court may not exceed the original sentence. 
Roberts v. U.S. 320 U.S. 264, 64 S.Ct. 118. 

There are occasions where a probationer is 
serving a state or local sentence which continues 
beyond the expiration date of the period of pro- 
bation imposed by the United States district 
court. To allow the probation to terminate or to 
seek a warrant for violation of probation is a 
question that, at times, is difficult to decide. 

If returning the probationer to court in the 
distant future will not serve a constructive pur- 
pose, perhaps the ends of justice can be met by 
permitting probation to expire or, better yet, by 
the court entering an order terminating proba- 
tion. To impose additional imprisonment after 
a lengthy period of incarceration is tantamount 
to adding salt to the wound. 

In such cases, careful scrutiny of the pre- 
sentence report and an evaluation of the proba- 
tioner’s conduct while under supervision can help 
determine the proper course of action. If a per- 
son poses a threat to society, a warrant is in 
order. The court will then have at the time of the 
probationer’s release a report of his attitude 
toward authority, his adjustment in prison, and 
also the presentence report. 

What shall be done about the probationer who 
absconds? After all possible efforts have been 
made to locate the probationer, a warrant should 
be requested. In fugitive status a probationer 
may possibly become involved in other infrac- 
tions of the law in order to avoid apprehension. 

Some years ago we supervised a 35-year-old 
unmarried male whose background was favor- 
able and whose adjustment was most satisfac- 
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tory. Suddenly he moved and quit his job to ac- 
cept another without notifying the probation 
officer. Members of his family were asked where 
he lived and where he was employed. They did 
not know. The family saw him occasionally, re- 
porting that he was well and was working reg- 
ularly. Each time the probation officer’s message 
was relayed to him, asking that he get in touch 
with his officer. 

Convinced that he had not absconded, the pro- 
bation officer continued to make inquiries until 
there came to his attention the name and address 
of an acquaintance of the probationer who might 
know his address. In writing to the acquaintance 
it was explained that unless the probationer was 
heard from within 10 days, there would be no 
alternative but to refer the matter to the court 
for appropriate action. It had been 9 months 
since the last monthly supervision report had 
been received. Within a few days all nine reports, 
properly executed, were received in the mail. 
When the probationer was interviewed later he 
explained that he was frightened when he entered 
into a clandestine relationship with a woman who 
was separated from her husband. At our in- 
sistence the affair was terminated and the pro- 
bationer successfully completed the balance of 
his period of supervision. 

No doubt this was an extreme case and 9 months 
was an unreasonably long time. Nevertheless, it 
illustrates the need for exercising patience and 
understanding lest the officer fall victim to a 
hasty and faulty decision. 

In general, it is my belief that after all pos- 
sible leads to locate an absconder have been ex- 
hausted, the probation officer has valid reason 
for petitioning the court for a warrant. 


Summary of Guidelines for Revocation 


1. Conditions of probation should be realistic 
and purposive and geared to help the probationer 
develop into a law-abiding, self-respecting per- 
son. They must be flexible in their application. 
Each case should be judged on its own merits—on 
the basis of the problems, needs, and capacity of 
the individual offender. Unrealistic conditions 
which cannot be enforced invite violations. 

2. The probation officer should make certain 
that the probationer fully understands the limita- 
tions placed upon him in the general and special 
conditions imposed by the court. Merely signing 
the “Conditions of Probation” form does not mean 
he has correctly interpreted each condition. 


8. Violations of the conditions of probation do 
not necessarily reflect a poor probation adjust- 
ment. The conditions imposed may have been un- 
realistic. Perhaps too much was expected in re- 
quiring some probationers to live up to certain 
conditions. The customs, feelings, attitudes, habit 
patterns, and moral and social values of the cul- 
tural group of which a probationer is a part 
should be considered in assessing his noncom- 
pliance with the conditions. Probationers differ 
in their ability to comply or conform. It is en- 
tirely possible we are imposing a standard of 
conduct which is realistic for us but not for the 
probationer. 

4. In offenses where a fine and/or restitution 
are being considered by the court, the probation 
officer should explain in detail the defendant’s 
financial obligations and resources in order that 
the fine or restitution imposed will be commen- 
surate with the defendant’s ability to pay. In too 
many instances an automatic fine or restitution 
is imposed without knowledge of the financial 
burden it places on the probationer and his 
family. 

5. While I do not advocate revocation of pro- 
bation merely for failure to keep appointments, 
to submit monthly reports, to observe a curfew, 
to remain within the district, I do believe that a 
generally unfavorable attitude and deliberate 
noncompliance with the conditions of probation 
and the instructions of the probation officer are 
grounds for revocation. 

6. Although I believe that all convictions for 
new offenses should be brought to the court’s 
attention, it does not follow that probation should 
be automatically revoked. No violation should 
result in automatic revocation. It may be more 
beneficial to society, and also to the probationer 
and his family, to have him continue on proba- 
tion than to sentence him to imprisonment. 

7. Where a probationer is arrested on a new 
charge and is held in jail, I do not believe he should 
be regarded as a violator until he has been con- 
victed. There is always the possibility of an ac- 
quittal. And we must keep in mind that in some 
local jurisdictions considerable time elapses be- 
tween arrest and trial. 

8. Lest the probation officer be guilty of usurp- 
ing the power of the court, all unfulfilled con- 
ditions of probation—for example, not paying a 
fine or restitution in full by the terminal date— 
should be brought to the court’s attention in ad- 
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vance of the termination date. Recommendations 
for a course of action should be included in the 
report. 

9. To assist the court at the revocation hearing, 
the probation officer should prepare a formal re- 
port containing details of the alleged violation, 
factors underlying the violation, the probationer’s 
attitude toward the violation, a summary of his 
conduct during supervision, and his general at- 
titude and outlook. 

10. The probationer should be present at the 
revocation hearing. It would seem that the United 
States attorney and also counsel for the proba- 
tioner should be present. But it must be re- 
membered that the revocation henetng is not a 
new trial. 


11. Where it is necessary to revoke probation, 


imprisonment should serve a constructive purpose 
and not be used merely for punishment’s sake. 
In certain cases, particularly where an indiffer- 
ent probationer deliberately fails to comply with 
the conditions of probation, it may be necessary 
to revoke probation so that the public—and other 
probationers, too—will have a fuller apprecia- 
tion for probation, and realize that the primary 
purpose of probation is the protection of the pub- 
lic, that the court means what it says, and that 
the conditions of probation are not to be flouted. 

It is hoped that this presentation has achieved 
its purpose, namely, to stimulate thinking about 
criteria for determining when and when not to 
revoke, and to assist the probation officer in mak- 
ing recommendations to the court when a proba- 
tioner has violated his trust. 


On Conquering Prison Walls 


By MARK RICHMOND* 
Executive Assistant, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


now the 1960’s will be recalled as the years 

during which greater progress was made in 
overcoming stereotyped prison traditions than at 
any time in history. These are years of rapid ac- 
celeration and precedent-shattering innovation 
in correctional practice. It seems inevitable that 
the changes now taking place will be associated 
with (if not attributed to) crystallizing public 
concern over the problems of crime and delin- 
quency, mounting Federal Government leader- 
ship in the war on crime, and growing insistence 
on results achieved. The concepts are not new; their 
emphasis is. Some examples are the following: 


Work Release 
By the end of 1965, at least 19 states had adopt- 
ed the principle of a 1913 Wisconsin statute 
which enables sentenced offenders to be employed 
on regular jobs in nearby communities while re- 
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in down-to-earth language, the primary purpose of the 
book is to make present _knowledge of correctional treat- 
ment, as it is practiced in a prison setting, accessible to 
those whose work brings them in contact with adult 
offenders.—The Editors. 


turning to the jail during nonworking hours. 
North Carolina, Maryland, Michigan, and the Fed- 
eral Government have passed enabling legisla- 
tion making work release available to felony of- 
fenders. 

At the very least, although not intended as a 
substitute for probation, work release provides 
the opportunity for employment in a normal set- 
ting at normal wages which permit some offenders 
to keep their families intact, pay their debts, their 
taxes and the costs of their keep. At its best, work 
release may be an intermediate step in longer- 
term correctional goals. For deserving inmates 
who can increase their education, acquire or im- 
prove meaningful work skills, and learn how to 
get along well with other people, work release 
offers practical opportunity for testing these 
newly acquired achievements in the community 
while still under institutional controls. 

Work release can be a highly effective correc- 
tional tool. As its full potentials for inmates are 
realized, it can mean that former offenders who 
have achieved in institutional correctional pro- 
grams will be assured full employment and com- 
munity acceptance on the day of their release. 
These are basic to successful adjustment in the 
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community. The effects of work release on cor- 
rectional institutions can be revolutionary as the 
focus of institutional programs and services be- 
comes clearer and sharper and as institutions in- 
crease their capacity to provide them. For paroling 
authorities work release can eliminate much of the 
guesswork involved in the decision as to whether 
an applicant is deserving and a safe risk. The 
public is afforded better protection by close in- 
stitutional controls over the more gradual transi- 
tion back to freedom. 


Furloughs 


Although long a common practice among insti- 
tutions for juveniles, Mississippi, until very re- 
cently, has been the only prison system in the 
United States which grants regular furloughs out- 
side the institution to its adult inmates. Honor 
and half-trusty inmates are permitted to go home 
for 10 days during the period December 1 to Feb- 
ruary 28. It is reported that over the years only a- 
bout one percent of the inmates granted fur- 
loughs fail to return on their own as required. 

One of the provisions of the Prisoner Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1965 gives the Attorney General 
authority to “extend the limits of the place of con- 
finement of a prisoner as to whom there is reason- 
able cause to believe he will honor his trust, by 
authorizing him, under prescribed conditions, to 
visit a specifically designated place or places for 
a period not to exceed thirty days and return to 
the same or another institution or facility. An 
extension of limits may be granted only to permit 
a visit to a dying relative, attendance at the fun- 
eral of a relative, the obtaining of medical services 
not otherwise available, the contacting of pro- 
spective employers, or for any other compelling 
reason consistent with the public interest.” 

The term “furlough” can easily become confused 
with special leave which perhaps most adult in- 
stitutions have been willing to grant under ex- 
tenuating circumstances, such as family crises. 
A prisoner on special leave customarily travels 
under escort, while on “furlough” he is on his 
own. From a correctional standpoint, one of the 
most “compelling” reasons for granting furloughs 
is to reenforce family ties, where these exist with 
parents, spouses, and children. Correctional work- 
ers have long been accustomed to witnessing the 
steady, and seemingly inevitable, erosion of family 
ties over the years when their efforts otherwise 
have been directed to preparing offenders for nor- 
mal community life, including the resumption of 


normal family ties and responsibilities. Likewise, 
correctional workers have been concerned that 
“correction” has been one-sided. While substantial 
investments in offenders were being made in in- 
stitutions, little or no work was being done with 
offenders’ families. The timely and judicious use 
of home furloughs can do much to alleviate the 
imbalance. Other than in Mississippi, and, most 
recently, the Federal Prison Service, one would 
have to look to Latin America and other foreign 
countries to find a furlough system that has been 
developed to any extent. 


Education and Training 


It is well known that the people sent to correc- 
tional institutions usually need more training and 
experience in the essentials of earning a living. 
Yet, all-too-typically, the curriculum that is offered 
consists of academic courses taken from public 
schools and ill-adapted to the special needs of 
adult offenders, vocational training that is limited 
largely to those operations necessary for the main- 
tenance of the institution and prison industries, 
and social education that is entirely incidental and 
unstructured. 

Significantly, the jurisdictions which have ex- 
perienced the greatest advances in correctional ed- 
ucation have established the closest working re- 
lationships with federal agencies, state depart- 
ments of education, and other community re- 
sources. Examples are increasingly numerous 
enough to warrant the conclusion that there is no 
longer a necessity or excuse for correctional staff 
to attempt the job of educating and training in- 
mates alone. Private enterprise is willing to con- 
tribute programs, materials and personnel for 
training inmates in particular work skills that 
are in demand. Colleges and universities are will- 
ing to offer courses for credit through their ex- 
tension divisions and to enroll former inmates as 
full-time students. Inmates are being admitted to 
nearby regional trade schools and junior colleges 
while in work release status. Others are being 
granted furloughs to take advantage of special- 
purpose, short-term training courses. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Office of Man- 
power, Automation, and Training are mounting 
massive national programs of education, train- 
ing, guidance, and counseling for offenders. For 
probationers, parolees, and the inmates of institu- 
tions there are unprecedented educational and 
training opportunities. Correctional workers 
have the job of utilizing these resources along 
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with other correctional programs and services, 
selectively, purposefully and with the kind of 
flexibility that will assure attainment of prede- 
termined goals. 


Citizen Participation 


This kind of participation is but a small part 
of the contribution to the correctional field which 
informed citizens are willing and able to make. 
The idea of citizen participation is not new. The 
regimen of the old Walnut Street Jail at the turn 
of the 18th century placed heavy emphasis on 
prisoner visiting by religious leaders for purposes 
of instruction and counseling. Until fairly recent 
times, citizen participation was limited generally 
to religious pursuits and such special charities as 
might be offered at Thanksgiving or Christmas. 
Gradually, however, more and more correctional 
administrators have taken the initiative in enlist- 
ing organized citizen help in many areas of man- 
agement and program development. 

Examples are numerous. The most recent for 
the Federal Prison Service has been the coopera- 
tion of local citizens, both informally and on an or- 
ganized basis, in preparing nearby communities 
for implementation of work release programs at 
each of the federal penal and correctional insti- 
tutions. On a broader scale, statewide citizen ac- 
tion groups have been created under national 
sponsorship and guidance whose members are con- 
cerned with all areas of crime and delinquency 
prevention, treatment, and control. This action 
arm of NCCD is well known to correctional work- 
ers and the accomplishments, in some instances, 
have been spectacular. Whether dramatic or not, 
the experience of concerted citizen action has 
shown invariably that correctional administrators 
no longer have to raise their voices alone in leg- 
islative halls where laws are enacted and appro- 
priations are made; that there is no need to wait 
for a prison riot or other calamity to bring the 
needs of a correctional system to public attention; 
and that badly needed correctional research and 
consulation can become a reality. 


Halfway Houses 


Correctional administrators have become in- 
creasingly aware of the need of some offenders for 
a transitional or halfway step between total in- 
carceration and complete release to the commun- 
ity, even under parole supervision. This has been 
a natural outgrowth of interest shown in the de- 


velopment of institutional prerelease programs. 
Apparently, new only in the United States, half- 
way houses are being established at a rapid rate. 
In the Federal Prison System, alone, six have been 
placed in operation since 1961. 

The January 1964 issue of Crime and Delin- 
quency (NCCD) carried an article by Richard W. 
Nice entitled, “Halfway House Aftercare for the 
Released Offender.” In his review of American 
halfway house programs, Nice traced the history 
of the halfway house concept back to the 1850’s 
when Sir Walter Crofton developed the “inter- 
mediate state” or “Irish system” of providing a 
transition experience for parolees. For the most 
part, the boarding homes for released prisoners 
have been inadequately staffed, provided little 
more than room and board, and have little co- 
ordination with correctional systems. The more 
recent ventures, such as the Federal Prerelease 
Guidance Centers and the Robert Bruce House in 
New Jersey, are not only professionally staffed, 
but they are geared directly to other correctional 
programs and include evaluative research to de- 
termine their effectiveness. 


Bail Reform 


The highly successful Manhattan Bail Project 
produced the experience and technology with 
which to attack the age-old problem of “bail for 
the rich, jail for the poor.” For the first time in 
this country, alternatives to bail are being seri- 
ously considered and, in one jurisdiction after an- 
other, implemented. Wide acclaim is based on 
legal, economic, and humanitarian grounds. From 
a correctional point of view, however, the real 
significance lies in the demonstration of an addi- 
tional way of keeping out of jail and prison pop- 
ulations people who need not be included in them. 


Significance of Current Innovations 


There can be no doubt that prisons and jails are 
here to stay. They are necessary. Both by law 
and custom, they are expected to punish and 
rehabilitate offenders. This is a dual function 
which is not easy to conceptualize. The task is 
all the more difficult when it must be acknowl- 
edged that the traditional orientation of criminal 
law is diametrically opposed to the orientation of 
the behavioral sciences upon which any correc- 
tional treatment must be based. Traditionally, 
criminal law has been based upon concepts of 
moral condemnation and deterrence by punish- 
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ment. The behavioral sciences, on the other hand, 
are predicated upon understanding and manipu- 
lating human behavior. Does this suggest that, in 
reality, we are faced with a conflict between moral 
issues and more practical matters of social utility? 

Correctional workers, generally, understand the 
concepts of individualized treatment and that 
these are predicated upon diagnosis and treat- 
ment program planning. But for the vast majority 
of offenders diagnosis and treatment planning, 
when these occur at all, take place after impor- 
tant decisions have been made and sentences im- 
posed. The medical equivalent of this would 
amount to enforcing the subjection of patients to 
long-term, drastic medical treatment and only then 
trying to find the condition that is to be treated 
and determining whether the prescription is ap- 
propriate. Such a sequence in medical practice 
would be so contrary to common sense and ordi- 
nary expectations as to be unthinkable. Yet, this 
is precisely what happens in correctional practice 
when the causes of crime and delinquency are un- 
known and when it is assumed that a sentence to 
imprisonment, with or without multiple treat- 
ment programs, will “rehabiliate” the offender. 
In this context, correction is still wallowing in the 
blood-letting stage of its development. 

Be that as it may, it is beginning to matter less 
that we cannot specifically identify the causes of 
crime and delinquency than that a concerted ef- 
fort is made to utilize the knowledge we have. 
We know, for example, that more than half the in- 
mates of adult correctional institutions are youths 
and young adults; that they have the same mental 
capacity as that of the general population of the 
country; but that they lag 4 to_5 years be- 
hind their age groups in educational attainment; 
and that, vocationally most of them are untrained 
and unemployable except as unskilled laborers. 
We also know that the task of “rehabilitation” is 
only partly achieved when an offender begins to 
realize why he got into trouble, in the first place, 
and really wants to do something about it. He 
also has to make a reasonable adjustment to the 
social environment in which he is to work and 
live. 

It seems to me that the immediate significance 
of the current innovations in corrections is that, 
unlike fragmented approaches of the past, they 
represent a total effort to apply existing knowl- 
edge broadly, flexibly, and with a clearer focus 
than ever before. Moreover, the effort is being 
geared to corresponding thrust in the fields of 


education, job training, poverty, health, and com- 
munity development which are related to prob- 
lems of crime and delinquency. What are the 
areas of particular meaning for corrections? What 
possible portents are there for the future? What 
problems remain? 

Better criminal laws.—Perhaps this should be 
stated as a continuing need, for the problems go 
far beyond traditional reliance on punishment. 
The current innovations point up a number of 
correctional issues in the law which have not yet 
been examined closely enough. 

Consider, for example, that through the enact- 
ment of legislation, society determines for itself 
what kinds of behavior are unlawful and what are 
not. How well the criminal laws afford protection 
to persons, property, and the common good de- 
pends upon many factors, including changes in the 
economic, social, and cultural complexions of so- 
ciety itself. Once laws are enacted, they tend to stay 
on the books for a long time. The result is that 
over the years one legal prohibition after another 
is added to the pile, leading to confusion, inap- 
propriateness, inconsistency, and selectivity in de- 
termining which acts may be ignored and which 
may lead to prosecution. 

The law also defines the seriousness of criminal 
behavior. In part, this is determined by the kinds 
and degrees of punishment which the law pro- 
vides. Unfortunately, the difference in penalty, 
which is the basis for distinguishing between a 
felony and misdemeanor, does not coincide neces- 
sarily with the dangerousness of the offender. 
The assumption that only dangerous offenders 
commit felonies is a fallacy well known to correc- 
tional people. It is a fact that a large portion of the 
total criminal business, particularly that of the 
lower courts, comes from “skid row” or its equi- 
valent in smaller cities and towns. The typical 
criminal charges of vagrancy, disorderly conduct, 
and drunkenness are based less upon the acts of 
offenders than upon their condition or status. 

The law defines the areas of function for all 
aspects of the administration of criminal justice 
and grants the authority under which these func- 
tions shall be exercised. One area of concern 
arises from the curious fact that a prison is prob- 
ably the only health and welfare agency that 
does not directly control its own releases. A 
student receives his diploma when school officials 
determine that he has satisfactorily met the re- 
quirements of graduation. A hospital patient is 
released when the professional staff responsible 
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for his care decides that hospitalization is no 
longer needed. A prisoner is discharged when his 
sentence expires or when some authority other 
than that of institutional officials decides that he 
may be released. This is more than a matter of 
sentencing and parole. In some instances, this pre- 
determination is made by the legislature when 
laws are passed which prohibit the use of pro- 
bation and parole or require the imposition of 
mandatory sentences for certain offenses. 

Better alternatives for imprisonment.—For a 
long time probation and parole have been the prin- 
cipal alternatives to imprisonment, yet, with few 
exceptions, neither has been developed to its full 
potentials. It has often been said that, from a cor- 
rectional standpoint, probation affords the first 
and second lines of defense in coping with crime 
and delinquency. The first is seen as the presen- 
tence work which a probation department per- 
forms, contributing information and insights 
which enable the court to decide upon the best 
disposition. Second, probation is a sentence under 
which the offender’s freedom in the community 
is continued subject to the court’s supervision 
and control. In part, this is based on the correc- 
tional tenet that generally, where feasible, treat- 
ment and control in the community are to be pre- 
ferred over institutionalization. Despite ample 
demonstration of the safety level and effective- 
ness of probation, as in NCCD’s Saginaw Project 
which produced a reduction of 50 percent in the 
prison commitment rate of a single criminal 
court, adequate probation has scarcely been tried. 

Similarly, it is widely conceded that parole, or 
some kind of aftercare services, is a necessary 
adjunct to institutionalization. But, here again, 
there is a wide gap between theory and «ctual 
practice. Perhaps the time will yet come when 
the full potentials of parole will be realized. Mean- 
while, work release programs and the experience 
of prerelease guidance centers in the community 
are beginning to take some of the guesswork out 
of parole decisions. California has an experi- 
mental project in the intensive community super- 
vision of aggressive young offenders which is at- 
tracting much interest and hope. 

It has been suggested that a logical way to 
start on permanent, long-range solutions to the 
problems of jails is to eliminate from them the 
people who need not be committed. This is begin- 
ning to happen already in those jurisdictions which 
have mounted bail reform projects. Moré persons 
awaiting trial and disposition than ever before 


thought possible are being released on their own 
recognizance instead of committed to jail because 
of their inability to post bail or pay the premium 
fees for bail bonds. Inability to pay a fine is just 
as serious a problem as inability to pay the costs 
of bail. Hopefully, better methods will be found 
for determining a defendant’s capacity and will- 
ingness to pay a fine and, thereby, enable the more 
responsible offenders to remain self-supporting 
in the community. 

New roles for correctional institutions.—The 
impact of innovations to which we have referred 
in these paragraphs already are being felt in the 
correctional institutions involved. These things 
are happening: The bridges that are being built 
between the institution and the community are 
creating better communications. For the insti- 
tution this means a broader and more purpose- 
ful feedback mechanism by which false notions 
may be tested and inaccurate ideas challenged. 
Similarly, increasing segments of the public no 
longer need to wonder and spin fantasies about 
what goes on inside that secret place. Moreover, 
faced with responsibility for a growing series of 
working commitments with community agencies 
and organizations, the institution is becoming 
more community-oriented. Its traditional image 
as a bastille standing in isolation at the end of 
the long road of crime is being transformed in- 
to that of a correctional center serving the sur- 
rounding area. 


Equally revolutionary are the effects of com- 
munity-based programs in which the institution 
is involved on developing the internal capacity to 
handle these new working commitments. These 
may range from altering the daily schedule of in- 
stitutional operations to accommodate groups of 
inmates who are participating in noninstitutional 
programs to reassessing customary standards of 
manpower utilization and developing new pro- 
grams to meet new requirements. Program em- 
phasis must be directed toward the more promis- 
ing, the less confirmed in delinquent and criminal 
behavior. Training must be directed toward the 
realistic world to which the offender will return, 
rather than to the training that happens to be 
available within the institution. 

The most far-reaching effects of all are the 
changes that can be anticipated in the functional 
responsibilities of personnel. No longer can case- 
workers, for example, concern themselves ex- 
clusively with classification and institutional so- 
cial service when there are broader goals for 
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which work release and halfway houses may be 
intermediate steps. Educational staff members can 
no longer rely on traditional course materials and 
teaching methods when achievement must be at- 
tained more rapidly to meet the new demands. The 
fact that it is the line officer who has the most 
direct and continuous contacts with inmates must 
be reexamined with the view of finding better 
ways of helping him acquire the basic skills of 
influencing and changing their behavior. 

While the new programs are becoming the 
agents of drastic change in existing institutions, 
it is possible that they may provide the impetus 
for ushering in a whole new era of penology—one 
that would emphasize development of a variety 
of community and regional correctional centers. 
Several models are beginning to emerge already. 
While experience is accumulating rapidly in the 
use of prerelease guidance centers or halfway 
houses as effective intermediate steps to parole 
in some cases, the Highfields and Essexfields ex- 
periences in New Jersey point to a correspond- 
ing need for halfway “in” houses. With an inverse 
application of the same rationale, such residential 
centers could become important adjuncts to pro- 
bation for borderline offenders who are nct re- 
sponding well under regular supervision but who 
do not quite need to be institutionalized. Profes- 
sional staff members of these centers could be- 
come a resource to the courts for clinical studies 
of offenders who need neither hosptial care nor 
institutional control pending disposition of their 
cases. For inmates in correctional institutions who 
are good work release candidates, opportunity to 
“live in” at residential centers would often insure 
employment in their home communities which 
otherwise would be inaccessible to them. 

These possibilities suggest exciting new roles for 
local jails, many of which could be adapted to be- 
come multipurpose community correctional cen- 
ters with built-in security for those offenders who 
require it. If ways can be found to surmount po- 
litical boundaries and overcome problems of ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction and control, multipur- 
pose jails could provide essential correctional 
services on a regional basis. There are many simi- 
lar precedents in juvenile detention, public ed- 
ucation, and medical care. Why not, at long last, 
in all of correctional services? 

More demonstration and research.—A recur- 
ring element in the new programs is built-in eval- 
uation. This in itself calls attention to the fact that 
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statistics and research have been the greatest 
areas of neglect in the entire correctional scene. 
In the business world, these days, such concepts 
and services as market analysis, quality control 
production efficiency, computation of “break-even 
points,” research and development are considered 
essential to successful competitive enterprise. 
Surely their equivalents in the correctional world 
can be identified and, at last, there are encourag- 
ing signs that the search has begun. The needs 
have been known for a long time but, until re- 
cently, the resources necessary for gathering, 
processing, and reporting statistics, and the de- 
velopment of research, have been viewed as in- 
tangible luxuries—something we can do without 
in the hard competition to obtain needed operating 
funds. 

By and large, the programs which have been 
initiated in correctional practice have either been 
the product of well-educated hunches, stimulated 
by humanitarianism or borrowed from other fields. 
The trend now is unmistakably clear that there 
will be increasing insistence upon documented 
evidence that correctional measures achieve what 
they are intended to accomplish; that the beliefs 
and assumptions underlying correctional pro- 
grams be subjected to scientific proof; and that, 
through systematic experimentation and re- 
search, the conspicuous gaps in correctional 
knowledge be filled. 

Realization is finally taking hold that a prison 
is but one public agency among many with con- 
tributions to make toward prevention, treatment, 
and control of crime and delinquency, and that, 
for the inmate, months or years spent in “durance 
vile” is but one link in a whole chain of events in 
his lifetime. Crime and delinquency are being 
more clearly seen as highly complicated social 
problems which can be dealt with effectively only 
by the mobilization of community, statewide, and 
national resources. This view embraces the inte- 
gration of all social institutions and services which 
have the opportunity and capacity to share re- 
sponsibility for intervention and control. It in- 
cludes a vast undertaking of research, experimen- 
tation and intensive, specialized training of po- 
licemen, lawyers, judges, correctional workers 
and all others who are involved in the detection, 
treatment, and control of crime and delinquency. 
And of tremendous importance is improved and 
sustained public education. 
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Psychiatric Approaches to the Mentally Ill 
Federal Offender 


By CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 
Medical Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons* 


O CONSIDERATION of the use of psychiatry 
N in the federal courts would be complete 

without at least a brief reference to the 
philosophical and practical bases for the involve- 
ment of psychiatry in the difficult problems re- 
lating to the disposition of criminal offenders. 

A recent editorial comment in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association observes as 
follows: “Essentially medicine is at least as close 
to humanism as it is to science, it is concerned 
with all that touches on human life and feeling.”! 
This statement is consistent with society’s tradi- 
tional expectation that medical men will interest 
themselves in such problems as crime, knowing 
that the profession has always employed its great 
technical knowledge for the greatest public good. 
As we begin to see a closer correlation between 
crime and abnormality of function, the role of 
medicine in this area has become increasingly 
important. Thus, today, increasing emphasis is 
being placed on the contributions which medical 
specialists, particularly psychiatrists, can make 
toward the improved understanding and treat- 
ment of the criminal offender. Many proposals 
for legal or criminal reform are outgrowths of 
new knowledge that medicine has been able to 
introduce into society and into our legal system. 


Need for Psychiatry 


The practical need to involve psychiatry in the 
law enforcement process is immediately apparent 
when we consider the extent of mental illness oc- 
curring among the offender group. Estimates of 
the incidence of mental disorder in this group 
have varied. In a series of offenders examined 
over a 14-year period under the Briggs Law in 
Massachusetts, Dr. Overholser? reported that a- 
bout 15 percent had some mental disorder. Dr. 
Bromberg and Dr. Thompson? reported about 20 


percent of 10,000 offenders examined at the psy- 
chiatric clinic at the New York Court of General 
Sessions as having mental disorder. In both these 
series less than 2 percent were found to be psy- 
chotic. 

In a survey of federal prisoners, I found that 15 
percent of 500 consecutive commitments had some 
recognizable mental disorder. In general, these 
figures tend to parallel the rejection rates for 
mental disorder among Selective Service regis- 
trants during World War II. However, they are 
much higher than in the community at large 
where it is estimated that 1 person out of every 
100 has a severe mental disorder that is either 
individually incapacitating or socially disruptive. 

Prompt recognition of the mentally ill defend- 
ant is essential if we are to make proper disposi- 
tion of such individuals in a criminal proceeding. 
Fortunately, we have progressed to the point 
where the average intelligent person is able to 
recognize mental illness when he sees it. People 
working in law enforcement and corrections are 
often especially adept at recognizing mental ab- 
berations because of their background, training, 
and experience. 

Among the generally accepted indications for 
psychiatric study are a history of prior hospitali- 
zation for mental illness, a history of unusual, 
bizarre or threatening behavior, evidence of un- 
usual or obscure motivation for the offense 
charged, behavior suggestive of personality de- 
terioration including excessive drinking and the 
use of drugs, preoccupation with suicide or his- 
tory of suicidal gestures, indications of unusual 
impulsivity, and evidence of any sexual problem 
or pathology. Examination may also be indicated 
in cases of certain offenses such as arson, rape, 
murder, and serious assault. 


* On May 16, after 17 years on assignment to the 
Bureau of Prisons, Dr. Smith assumed his new responsi- 
bilities as chief of service for the West Side Division, 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 20032. He 
was medical director at the Bureau of Prisons for 4 years 
and deputy medical director for 6 years. 
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1 “Of Science, Humanism, and Medicine,”’ Editorial, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, August 16, 1965. 

2 Winfred Overholser, “The Briggs Law of Massachusetts: A 
Review and an Appraisal,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, 35:859 (1935). 

3 W. Bromberg and G. Thompson, “Relation of Psychosis, Mental 
Defect and Personality to Crime,” Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
nology and Police Science, 28, No. 1, May-June 1937. 
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The Mentally Ill Offender 


In order to gain some idea of the kind of in- 
dividual referred for psychiatric examination by 
the federal courts, reference may -be made to a 
vignette constructed from an analysis of various 
factors observed among several hundred cases 
referred under 18 U.S.C. 4244 during the past 
several years. 

Such a hypothetical individual would be a 
single white man about 30 years of age with a 
seventh to eighth grade education. He left school 
at the age of 15 and departed his parental home 
between the ages of 16 and 17. He has no depend- 
ents and lists his occupation as either semiskilled, 
service, or laboring type of work. The longest 
period of time spent with one employer was less 
than 3 years and he has had four or more jobs in 
the 10 years prior to his arrest. He has resided 
in from one to three different states during this 
same 10-year period. He is likely to have a his- 
tory of a prior commitment to a mental hospital 
with a diagnosis of schizophrenia. He has had 
from one to three prior felony arrests and per- 
haps one prior institutional commitment. 

In short, we have a restless, somewhat nomadic 
individual with poor background, limited re- 
sources, weak or absent family and community 
ties, and suffering with a chronic relapsing type 
of mental disorder. These patients make up the 
hard core of the mentally ill. They must be rec- 
ognized at the outset as offering the poorest pros- 
pects for achieving acceptable social adjustments. 
These are the difficult cases with which we have 
to deal by and large in the federal courts. In- 
evitably, arranging satisfactory and acceptable 
dispositions for cases of this kind taxes both our 
ingenuity and our limited resources. For instance, 
consider the following case: 


A 31-year-old white man, was charged with operation 
of an illicit still and possession of tax unpaid whiskey. 
He was the eldest of eight children reared under rather 
destitute economic circumstances with little or no pa- 
rental guidance or supervision. When he was 10 years 
of age his parents separated and he was placed with 
his grandmother. He left school at the age of 11 after 
completing the second grade. His parents were later 
divorced and his father, who drank excessively, ap- 
parently contributed nothing to the support of the 
family so that he had to depend on welfare assistance. 

The psychological examination showed this man to 
be moderately mentally defective with an IQ of 54. His 
limited intelligence was readily apparent in the inter- 
view situation. He was considered to be illiterate. He 
was compliant and smiled constantly. He appeared to 
be easily influenced. 


* C. E. Smith and K. R. Strawberry, ‘Mental Competency Pro- 
ceedings in Federal Criminal Cases,’’ Public Health Reports, Vol. 15, 
No. 7, July 1960. .- 


Although he admitted that it was illegal to make 
unregistered liquor, he seemed to show no real rational 
appreciation of the significance of his acts. He also ap- 
peared to see no benefit in having a lawyer to assist 
in his defense. Although able to deal with some simple 
problem solving, his fund of general information was 
quite limited. He appeared to have little insight into 
his limited intellectual capacity. Because of his limited 
intelligence and his impaired ability to organize his 
thoughts into rational judgments, his innate suggesta- 
bility, and the inappropriateness of his emotional re- 
sponses, the psychiatric examiners felt that he could 
not be considered as capable of having a rational un- 
derstanding of the charges pending against him and 
capable of assisting counsel in the preparation of his 
defense. 


The examiners recognized difficulties in making an 
acceptable disposition of this case. They did not feel 
that he could benefit from imprisonment. Although it 
was thought that he might benefit from special train- 
ing and guidance, the prognosis for improved social 
adjustment was considered as guarded. For practical 
purposes his condition was regarded as irreversible. 
However, under present standards this man was not re- 
garded as a suitable candidate for commitment to a 
mental institution. : 
Whenever a defendant displays any of the 

features which have been described above as 
possible indicators of mental illness, prompt re- 
quest should be made for psychiatric examination 
to determine his fitness to proceed under the pro- 
visions of 18 U.S.C. 4244. Determination of the 
individual’s competency at the outset will forestall 
the possibility of having to respond to a petition 
under 18 U.S.C. 2255 at a later date. It will also 
minimize the need to later consider the question 
of incompetency undisclosed at the time of trial 
under 18 U.S.C. 4245. 
Since incompetency is a bar to further pro- 
ceedings in a criminal case, the study procedures 
such as those under 18 U.S.C 4208(b) should not 
be applied in any case where the court has reason 
to believe that the defendant may be incom- 
petent. The study procedures are employed to 
obtain evaluative studies as a guide in setting 
final sentence. These procedures are not designed 
to reach the question of the defendant’s com- 
petency for trial. Experience has shown that, 
where doubt exists, trial and sentence should be 
deferred pending a judicial determination of 
competency as provided in 18 U.S.C. 4244. 


Examination Facilities 

Staff and facilities to conduct these examina- 
tions are available at the Medical Center for Fed- 
eral Prisoners at Springfield, Missouri, and at the 
following regular penal institutions, which have 
full-time psychiatrists and psychologists on their 
staffs : 

- US. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia 

U.S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas 
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U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Federal Reformatory, E] Reno, Oklahoma 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Federal Correctional Institution, 
Lompoc, California 
Federal Youth Center, 
Ashland, Kentucky 
Federal Youth Center, 
Englewood, Colorado 
National Training School for Boys, 
Washington, D.C. 
At the present time there are about 70 persons 
committed to the Medical Center as incompetent 
under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 4246. A like 
number of cases is received at the Medical Center 
each year for examination to determine compe- 
tency. Because of the limited facilities at the Med- 
ical Center, every effort should be made to em- 
ploy local facilities to perform these examina- 
tions. Some courts have established panels of 
psychiatrists who are ready to perform these 
examinations on call. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed in setting up such a panel has been well 
described by Judge John C. Oliver® in the Western 
District of Missouri. Local psychiatric clinics as 
well as the facilities of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and U.S. Public Health Service may be 
employed when available. 

The legal standard for competency is defined 
in the statute® as the defendant’s capacity to be 
able to understand the proceedings against him 
and to properly assist in his own defense. This 
standard was further elaborated in 1960 by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Dusky 
v. United States,’ which stated that the defendant 
must have a rational as well as a factual under- 
standing of the proceedings against him and be 
able to consult with his lawyer with a reasonable 
degree of rational understanding. 

Experience has shown that within this frame- 
work it is possible for a person to be adjudged 
legally competent for trial while still so mentally 
ill as to require treatment and even commitment 
to a mental hospital. We believe that it is prefer- 
able to divert such individuals to state hospitals 
whenever possible. However, if convicted and 
committed to the custody of the Attorney General 

5 Rule 28: Establishing Panel of Experts and Procedures for 

6 An act to provide for the care and custody of insane persons 
charged with or convicted of offenses against the United States and 


for other purposes, 18 U.6.C. 4244-4248 (1949). 
7 362 U.S. 402 (1960). 


they will be placed at the Medical Center for treat- 
ment. 


Incompetency Undisclosed at Trial 

The provision for dealing with incompetency 
undisclosed at trial (18 U.S.C. 4245) had its 
genesis at the September 1942 session of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States which 
authorized the Chief Justice to appoint a com- 
mittee to study, in cooperation with the Attorney 
General, the treatment accorded by the federal 
courts to insane persons charged with crime. In 
October 1946 the Judicial Conference noted the 
approval of a draft of a bill which provided in 
part as follows: “Procedures prescribed for the 
setting aside of a conviction where the issue of 
mental competency has not been raised or de- 
termined before or during the trial, and where 
mental incompetency becomes apparent after 
the defendant has been committed to prison.” 
This provision was enacted as a part of Public 
Law 285 in September 1949. . 

Let me detail briefly for you the procedure 
whereby cases are discovered in our institutions 
in which section 4245 proceedings may be in- 
dicated. Each newly committed prisoner is thor- 
oughly studied by trained caseworkers and he 
also receives a careful medical examination. If 
there is anything developed in this background 
history or in his observed behavior which may 
suggest a mental disturbance he will receive care- 
ful psychiatric and psychological studies. If ex- 
amination reveals the committed prisoner to be 
of unsound mind it is mandatory that a Board of 
Psychiatric Examiners inquire into the probable 
state of his competency at the time of his trial, 
if this matter has not already been adjudicated. 
Upon a finding of present insanity (under pro- 
visions of 18 U.S.C. 4241) accompanied by an 
opinion that the person was probably incompetent 
at the time of his trial, a full report is submitted to 
the director of the Bureau of Prisons who, in 
turn, prepares a certificate requesting a hearing 
for a judicial determination of the question. 

A word about the psychiatric opinion as to the 
competency of the defendant is in order. It is 
necessary that the Board of Examiners give a 
concise statement of its opinion and this can be 
worded as follows: “The Board concurred in the 
opinion that the subject was mentally incompe- 
tent (or was probably mentally incompetent) at 
the time of his trial by reason of his mental con- 
dition (or psychosis) which caused him to be in- 
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capable of having a proper understanding of the 
proceedings against him and properly assisting 
in his own defense.” A statement of this kind will 
be helpful to the court since it is directly re- 
sponsive to the question of competency which is 
at issue. 

Normally, the question of responsibility can- 
not be reached until the defendant is found com- 
petent for trial since a plea of insanity represents 
an affirmative defense. However, United States 
attorneys faced with the problem of dealing with 
an incompetent defendant often desire an opinion 
with regard to his responsibility to aid them in 
making a final disposition. Thus, if the defendant 
is found to be mentally incompetent and the ex- 
aminers can give an opinion that he was probably 
not responsible, it is then apparent that the likli- 
hood of trial and conviction is nil so that con- 
sideration may be given to some other disposi- 
tion. Insofar as possible, our examiners in the 
prison medical service have endeavored to assist 
in formulating opinions in regard to responsi- 
bility. However, it is our feeling that such opin- 
ions should be offered separate from opinions 
concerning competency so that they are not con- 
strued as a part of the examination under 18 
U.S.C. 4244. 


Dangerousness and the Mentally Iil 


One of the greatest concerns of psychiatry 
today is how to effectively deal with the mentally 
ill individual who has demonstrated a predis- 
position to criminal, assaultive, or homicidal tend- 
encies. Perhaps the most difficult problems in the 
disposition of mentally ill defendants stem from 
questions of potential dangerousness. It is in- 
teresting to note that the law was struggling with 
this problem long before there was anything that 
could be formally recognized as a discipline of 
psychiatry. 

In the past, it may have been possible to be 
comfortable with the impression that the prob- 
lem of the dangerously mentally ill person was at 
least small in terms of numbers; that it was 
rather an exceptional mental case who demon- 
strated any grave dangerousness; and that we 
did not really have much of a problem in regu- 
lating the discharge of potentially dangerous per- 
sons from hospitals. In the light of recent studies, 
we are having increasing reason to question our 

8 J. R. Rappeport and G. Lassen, “Dangerousness—Arrest Rate. 
Comparison of Discharged Patients and the General Population,” 


American Journal of Psychiatry, February 1965. 
® Greenwood v. United States, 350 U.S. 366 (1956). 


earlier notions about the extent of potential dan- 
gerousness among the mentally ill. The following 
quotation from a report of a followup comparison 
study between the arrest rates of discharged 
mental patients and those in the general popula- 
tion is illustrative: 

We certainly do not find any clear cut indications 
that the mentally ill are to any great extent less in- 
volved in criminal behavior than those in the general 
community. Instead, we find that for some offenses our 
population was as involved as the general community, 
while for other offenses such as robbery and also prob- 
ably rape, our patients were more frequently arrested 
than the general population. This suggests that we as 
psychiatrists may be biased when we malign others 


for suggesting that some of our patients represent a 
threat to the community.’ 


In this study a substantial portion of those 
released patients who were subsequently arrested 
for felonies had been diagnosed as schizophrenics. 

While it is true that selective use of commit- 
ments under 18 U.S.C. 4247 should make it pos- 
sible to retain the most dangerous persons in 
federal custody until the dangerous trends can 
be minimized through treatment, this is not to 
say that such selections are easily made. Ac- 
tually, these procedures imply that we have the 
ability to predict behavior and to make a firm 
prognosis of the outcome of mental illness which, 
in fact, is not always the case. The ability to 
predict accurately the future course and outcome 
of the great bulk of mental disease awaits the 
future progress of science. Firmly established 
ethical traditions require that physicians refrain 
from making any dogmatic assertions in the face 
of such scientific uncertainty. Lawyers who press 
psychiatrists for definite statements in this area 
may come to feel that they are dealing with un- 
responsive witnesses. As the late Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter said of psychiatry in his opinion in 
the Greenwood case, “The only certain thing 
that can be said about the present state of knowl- 
edge and therapy regarding mental disease is 
that science has not reached finality of judgment.’”? 

The following case is illustrative: 


A 54-year-old white defendant was originally charged 
with sending threatening letters to a United States 
postmaster and to a bank president. He denied any 
criminal intent and stated that he was only trying to 
get into prison in order to get some treatment for 
mental illness. This man had a history of recurrent 
hospitalizations for the treatment of chronic paranoid 
schizophrenia dating back about 15 years. When com- 
mitted to a federal institution he was found to have 
the same condition. Following a determination that he 
was probably incompetent at the time of his trial 
(under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 4245) his sentence was 
set aside and arrangements were made to place him in 
a Veterans Hospital. However, after approximately 90 
days he was discharged as having reached maximum 
hospital benefits. 
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Several months later, concerns about this man’s pre- 
mature release were dramatically answered when he 
was again taken into custody for writing threatening 
letters to the President of the United States. Psy- 
chiatric examination at that time resulted in a finding 
of incompetency. He was committed to the Medical 
Center, Springfield, Missouri, under the provisions of 
18 U.S.C. 4246. Under treatment at the Medical Center, 
his condition showed improvement so that he was 
subsequently thought to be competent for trial. When 
returned to the court, examination by a local psy- 
chiatrist was arranged and he provided an opinion 
that the defendant remained psychotic and incom- 
petent, perhaps on a permanent basis. 

The defendant was later returned to the Medical 
Center where, after a review of his case, the psy- 
chiatric staff concluded that there had been an un- 
expected exacerbation in his mental condition after 
his return to the court. Thus, they did not believe that 
they had erred in their original recommendation. This 
case illustrates the problems which face psychiatrists 
in forming opinions relative to competence within the 
standards which are available. 

With these limitations and shortcomings in 
mind I am sure that we would all agree that it 
is incumbent upon psychiatrists to continuously 
strive for excellence in the diagnostic studies 
and the case reports which they provide to the 
courts in these difficult cases. Careful examina- 
tion and diagnosis and considered and thoughtful 
prognosis must be our watchwords, along with 
research directed at improving our knowledge and 
hopefully our results. Psychiatric reports must 
be as clear and comprehensive as possible to in- 
sure that they adequately describe the patient’s 
mental condition. They must also adequately de- 
tail the history of the illness in order to clarify 
any relationships between the illness and the of- 
fense charged. It is certainly necessary that the 
diagnosis and the opinion concerning competency, 
responsibility, or dangerousness, be consistent 
with the description of the patient’s mental con- 
dition. In cases where the individual is found to 
be mentally ill and still considered to be compe- 
tent, these apparently contradictory findings 
should be clearly reconciled. Examinations and 
reports must be complete, leaving no dangling 
loose ends to perplex the court and others who 
may have to review the reports. For instance, 
any evidences of organic brain disease should be 
thoroughly explored and evaluated so that a con- 
clusive opinion as to the presence or absence of 
organic brain injury can be reached. Changes in 
the individual’s mental condition during a period 
of treatment should be described in detail so as 
to provide clarity and continuity in the case re- 
port. In rendering their opinions, I believe that 
psychiatrists should avoid gratuitous statements 
reflecting their views of what the outcome of the 


case should be—for instance, references to guilt, 


the best interests of society, etc. Finally, if un- 
able to form an opinion in a given case the psy- 
chiatrist should be quite forthright in stating 
this. 


Disposition of the Mentally Ill Offender 


With these considerations in mind, we shall 
move on to a discussion of the disposition of the 
mentally ill offender. Whenever the psychiatric 
staff finds an incompetent defendant’s mental 
condition has improved under treatment so that 
he is thought to be able to understand the pro- 
ceedings against him and to assist his counsel, 
the committing court will be promptly notified. 
The court must then return the defendant for a 
hearing and judicial adjudication of restoration 
to competency. 

The use of tranquilizing medication has given 
rise to a new problem. These drugs are effective 
in improving the mental condition of many cases 
so that while receiving the drugs they may be 
regarded as competent. However, not infrequently 
such a patient will relapse if the medication is 
discontinued. Because of the problems involved 
in handling such cases in a trial proceeding, we 
believe that it is undesirable to return them for 
further hearing so long as they require tran- 
quilizing drugs, a position which some courts have 
supported. 

All individuals who remain ill with major 
mental disorders at the time of the expiration of 
their sentences are transferred to hospitals in 
the state of their residence. Such individuals are 
delivered to authorities in their state of residence 
for civil commitment proceedings. In most in- 
stances these arrangements are completed with- 
out significant difficulty since the individual’s 
sentence has been completed and he is no longer 
subject to criminal sanctions. 

However, we continue to experience difficulty 
in disposing of cases committed as incompetent 
awaiting trial under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 
4246. In some of these cases trial may be delayed 
or even prevented by continued incompetency 
resulting from chronic unremitting mental ill- 
ness. If a mentally ill defendant does not recover 
sufficiently so that he can be put on trial, the 
Government must consider his welfare and the 
protection of the public in arranging some other 
disposition. Most of the problems thus far en- 
countered in the application of this statute have 
been related to these basic demands for the pres- 
ervation of the rights of the individual and the 
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safety of society. In general, in those cases where 
it is determined that the defendant will not be 
able to stand trial within a reasonable period of 
time because of mental incapacity, it has been the 
policy to release the individual from federal cus- 
tody, preferably, to some appropriate state fa- 
cility, under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 4248. 

Several factors have contributed to the dif- 
ficulties encountered in dealing with these cases. 
Very often for quite practical reasons such as 
limited custody and security, public mental hos- 
pitals have been reluctant to accept mentally ill 
criminal offenders. The situation has been com- 
plicated by the fact observed earlier that these 
are often nomadic transients whose way of life 
has caused them to lose their legal residency 
rights in their home state. The efforts of the 
courts to make fair and equitable disposition of 
cases of this type have often been impeded, if 
not completely blocked, by the refusal of state 
authorities to accept the individual for mental 
hospital care because he cannot technically meet 
residency requirements, even though it may 
otherwise be clear from a practical standpoint 
that the state in question could best satisfy the 
patient’s treatment needs. Situations of this kind 
are especially discouraging when one considers 
that modern psychiatry recognizes accessibility 
of home and family to be of great value in the 
treatment of many mental patients. 

in this connection, I would like to comment 
briefly on the Interstate Compact on Mental 
Health! which came about as a result of the 1955 
meeting of the Governors’ Conference in Chicago. 
In its session on mental health this conference 
recognized that there are some -very difficult 
problems involved in. the deportation or repatria- 
tion of nonresident mentally ill patients. It was 
cognizant of the fact that most states determine 
the eligibility for hospitalization of the mentally 
sick on the basis of technical rules of residence 
or settlement rather than on the basis of medical 
needs. To overcome some of these difficulties the 
Interstate Compact on Mental Health was drawn 
up and this has now been ratified into law in 25 
states (Alaska, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 


10 Interstate Compact on Mental Health, The Council of State 
Governments, 1318 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, 
and West Virginia). 
The substance of the intent of the act is con- 


tained in the first sentence of Article I which 
reads: 


The party states find that the proper and expeditious 
treatment of the mentally ili and mentally deficient can 
be facilitated by cooperative action, to the benefit of 
the patients, their families, and society as a whole. 
Further, the party states find that the necessity of and 
desirability for furnishing such care and treatment 
bears no primary relation to the residence or citizen- 
ship of the patient but that, on the contrary, the con- 
rian: Sone factors for community safety and humani- 

tarianism require that facilities and services be made 

available for all who are in need of them. Consequently, 
it is the purpose of this compact and of the party states 
to provide the necessary legal basis for the institu- 
tionalization or other appropriate care and treatment 

of the mentally ill and mentally deficient under a 

system that recognizes the paramount importance of 

patient welfare and to establish the responsibilities of 
the party states in terms of such welfare. 

It should be apparent that the general adoption 
by the states of an agreement of this kind will 
go a long way toward solving most of the current 
difficulties experienced in the repatriation of men- 
tally ill persons in their home states. It should 
be recognized, however, that in its present form 
the pact will have little if any direct beneficial 
effects in the handling of the so-called “criminally 
insane” since Article IX of the Act specifically 
excludes mentally ill felons from the purview of 
the Act. Apparently the drafters of the Act chose 
to exclude mentally ill criminal offenders because 
they were concerned that the inclusion of this 
category might raise many problems and en- 
danger the prospects of ratification of the Act in 
a number of jurisdictions. Among the considera- 
tions leading to this decision were the fact that 
facilities for mentally ill criminal offenders vary 
so much from state to state and also the fact that 
definitions for legal insanity and mental illness 
requiring commitment, tend to vary. Notwith- 
standing the apparent difficulties in arriving at 
suitable legislation to cover the handling of the 
criminally insane, I believe we should recognize 
the potential help which we might obtain in the 
disposition of these cases through statewide a- 
doption of provisions similar to those contained in 
the present interstate compact. Legislation of this 
type should have the desirable result of forti- 
fying the individual mental patient’s right to 
treatment under the most advantageous condi- 
tions. It should also help to diminish the pos- 
sibility of premature release of mentally ill per- 
sons into the community for want of accessible 
treatment resources. 
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This discussion would not be complete without 
a reference to the work of the Intra-Depart- 
mental Committee on Redrafting Public Law 285, 
which has given much thought to the problems 
occurring in the handling and disposition of the 
mentally ill offender. In its recent report to the 
Deputy Attorney General," this committee has 
recommended in substance that consideration be 
given to the establishment of federal procedures 
and facilities to effect the civil commitment of 
mentally ill criminal cases when indicated. The 
committee has suggested that these civil com- 
mitment procedures could be employed in the 
cases of mentally ill incompetents who are un- 
able to meet state residence requirements; those 
who should not be released to state hospitals be- 
cause of some overriding federal interest (as for 
instance a potentially dangerous person, for whom 
“* eas oe the Deputy Attorney General of the Intra-Depart- 


mental Committee on Redrafting Chapter 313 (P.L. 285) of the 
Criminal Code, August 1965. 


adequate state hospital facilities are not avail- 
able), and those acquitted of criminal charges by 
reason of insanity, when placement in a state 
hospital is not possible. The committee has pointed 
out that the availability of suitable procedures 
and facilities for civil commitment would do a- 
way with the present practice of comingling the 
sentenced with the unsentenced mentally ill, which 
some regard as undesirable, if not indeed an in- 
fringement of the rights of the latter. As a next 
step, the committee has recommended that the 
constitutional questions surrounding the civil 
commitment proposal be studied further and 
hopefully resolved. No doubt, when this is ac- 
complished, the next order of business will be a 
consideration of possible solutions to the practical 
problems entailed in Federal Civil Commitment, 
not the least of which will be the establishment 
of acceptable facilities and treatment programs. 


Treatment of Offenders: Some Behavioral 
Concepts, Principles, and Approaches 


By SALEEM A. SHAH, PH.D. 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, Legal Psychiatric Services Division, 
District of Columbia Department of Public Health* 


ducting systematic and controlled research 

on behavior and principles of learning for 
many years. After considerable experimental 
verification these principles, in recent years, have 
been applied to a variety of clinical and other 
situations with rather encouraging and promising 
results. This presentation outlines some of these 
relatively new developments and scientific prin- 
ciples, particularly as they apply to work with 
offenders. Space will not allow any detailed dis- 
cussion of the many principles and techniques, 
nor of the complexities involved in their precise 
application. However, the several studies listed 
in the references will provide further information. 
The term “offender” is used here to include 
both adults and juveniles in trouble with the law. 
“Treatment” is used broadly to describe various 


P SYCHOLOGICAL laboratories have been con- 


* In April Dr. Shah was appointed as consultant to 
the Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 


methods, including psychotherapy and counseling, 
designed to change the behavior of offenders. The 
particular concepts and principles discussed are 
related to individual therapy situations, treat- 
ment approaches within institutional settings, 
and also in terms of the relevance of such con- 
cepts and analysis to broad community structure 
and practice. 

To begin with, a behavioral approach to treat- 
ment requires that we deal with clear, explicit, 
and observable aspects of behavior which lend 
themselves to objective study and evaluation. It 
has to be borne in mind that labelling a procedure 
as “treatment” does not necessarily make it ther- 
apeutic. Nor, for that matter, do programs la- 
belled “rehabilitative” necessarily result in re- 
habilitation. It is essential that the therapeutic and 
rehabilitative endeavors precisely be defined, and 
that careful evaluation be a basic part of all such 
programs. Without such evaluative research, cru- 
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cial feedback about the efficacy of our programs 
would be lacking and we may continue using 
methods having little actual value. : 

The problems of delinquency and crime have 
assumed such magnitude, and the shortage of 
skilled manpower has become so acute, that there 
is urgent need for more innovative and efficient 
treatment approaches. It is not enough to know 
that certain methods, in many instances are of 
value. More precise knowledge is required to 
assess the actual cost and overall efficacy of 
various approaches; to determine the most ef- 
ficient and desirable combinations of types of 
treatment, types of problems, and the variety of 
circumstances and settings in which specific treat- 
ments are best conducted. In addition, a body of 
systematic knowledge has to be developed which 
can be utilized in making our techniques more 
exact and effective and in the training of a broad 
range of needed personnel. Obviously, that knowl- 
edge and those particular skills should be taught 
which, on the basis of objective evaluation, are 
found to be both useful and efficient i in memityins 
deviant behavior. 


Some Behavioral Concepts : | 

Human behavior, in large measure, is shaped 
by learning. Various patterns of behavior are 
produced by particular personal histories. Recent 
advances in learning theory offer some very use- 
ful ideas as to the role of various experiences in 
the development of complex behavioral patterns 
and characteristics. In short, behavior increas- 
ingly is being subjected to scientific analysis and 
study and the results of such study are shedding 
much light on problems pertaining to habilita- 
tion, rehabilitation, and treatment endeavors with 
offenders and others. 

While there is indeed much therapeutic inter- 
est in the background of the individual to know 
how a particular pattern of behavior may have 
been learned, the concern in behavioral approach- 
es is even more with the specific variables that 
may currently maintain and otherwise influence 
such behavior. There is mounting evidence that 
in a variety of cases, marked behavioral changes 
may indeed be accomplished without engaging in 
long term and intensive study of the childhood 
and without developing “insights” regarding the 
problem. This does not imply, however, that in- 
sight and understanding may not be useful and 
desirable to the extent that they relate to be- 


havior modification. Nor can it be denied that 
there are many serious and long-standing prob- 
lems which require special and prolonged treat- 
ment efforts. But it is becoming evident that 
treatment designed to modify specific aspects of 
behavior need not as often be such a long and 
expensive process. 

A behavioral approach to the treatment of of- 
fenders would view the goal as involving cessa- 
tion of antisocial activities, and the bringing 
about of more constructive personal and social 
functioning. To accomplish this a variety of tech- 
niques and approaches may be used. Therapeutic 
methods which utilize various principles and pro- 
cedures derived from learning theory, and which 
seek specific modifications in behavior, have been 
labelled behavior therapy.. 

Behavior may be seen as involving a relation- 
ship between an individual and a particular en- 
vironment. Behavior is neither fixed nor absolute, 
and rarely does it involve only the individual. For 
example, we do not behave on the job as we do in 


_church, at a party, or in the privacy of our homes. 
_It is not surprising that.certain persons who are 


described as highly impulsive and erratic in the 
community, may be described as “model inmates” 
within the penal institution. Such common obser- 


vations concerning the variability of behavior are 


surprising only if one views behavior as a some- 
what fixed and absolute quality of the individual. 
Such conceptualizations, and attempts to predict 
behavior without considering the eliciting, stimu- 
lating, provoking, and controlling characteristics 
of particular environments, would appear to be 
both inadequate and erroneous. . 

Since behavior may be seen as an interaction 
between an individual and a particular environ- 
ment, treatment efforts may be directed at the 
individual and also to alterations of the environ- 
ment. In contrast to the concern of most tradi- 
tional psychotherapies with inferred intrapsychic 
processes, behavioral approaches have engaged in 
considerable research and empirical. study to see 
how changes in environmental variables and con- 
sequences can bring about changes in the in- 
dividual’s behavior. This brings us to a discus- 
sion of operant behavior. | 

There is a broad range of behavior which has 
the characteristic of being influenced by its con- 
sequences, Particular consequences tend to bring 
about rather predictable changes in the rate, 
frequency, and other characteristics of the be- 
havior. For example, if Johnny’s whining results 
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in obtaining mother’s attention, then this con- 
sequence may tend to maintain or even increase 
the whining. behavior. On the other hand, if the 
effect of the whining behavior on mother is to 
provoke immediate punishment by her, then this 
consequence may decrease that behavior. How- 
ever, it may well be that mother’s attention by 
itself—be it positive or negative—is rewarding in 
some way to Johnny..In such case the punishment 
may have no effect on the whining. But, very 
possibly, the absence ef any response, i. e., ignor- 
ing the whining, may then lead to the decrease 
and probable elimination of that behavior. This 
latter process being referred to as extinction. 
Thus, differing consequences tend to have varying 
effects on the particular behavior. 

Much of our behavior is influenced in rather 
complex fashion by the consequences we exper- 
ience. Unpleasant or negative consequences tend 
to decrease the particular behavior, whereas posi- 
tive or pleasant consequences tend to maintain or 
even increase that behavior. Behavior which has 
the above characteristic, i.e., of being influenced 
by its consequences, is referred to as operant 
behavior. 

A vast amount of research has been conducted 
over the past decade or more to determine how, to 
what degree, and under what set of circumstances 
behavior can be influenced and modified by cer- 
tain consequences. Such investigations suggest 
that our social environment plays a major role 
in shaping and maintaining various patterns of 
behavior—both deviant and adaptive. 

The consequences to which behavior is exposed 
may be of two broad kinds: reinforcing or aver- 
sive. While the common terms reward and pun- 
ishment often may be used to convey the general 
sense of reinforcing and aversive consequences, 
respectively, the technical terms will be explained 
here in view of their more precise meaning. 

For an event to be defined as reinforcing it 
must meet two specific criteria: (a) It must be 
made contingent upon a particular response, i.e., 
it will not occur unless the specified behavior 
occurs, and (b) it maintains or increases the 
response that produced it. The above would be an 
example of positive reinforcement—when a work- 
er is rewarded with a bonus for good work. 

There is another form of reinforcement in 
which some aversive or punishing stimuli are re- 
moved, contingent upon a particular response. 
An example of this would be a situation where 
a person is given back his driver’s permit after he 


satisfactorily completes a driver training course 
or other similar requirement. However, in this 
instance the rewarding situation is referred to 
as negative reinforcement. ; 

The removal of positive reinforcement, when 
made contingent upon a particular response, de- 
fines one form of aversive consequence or pun- 
ishment. An example of this would be when a 
worker loses a bonus because of deterioration in 
his work. The other form of punishment is where 
an aversive consequence, when contingent upon 
a particular response, tends to decrease or elimi- 
nate that response; for example, when a worker’s 
pay is docked because he comes late to work. 

It can-also be arranged that a response which 
hitherto produced a consequence now no longer 
produces it. Such a cessation of any consequence, 
i.e., having the response achieve no effect on the 
environment, is referred to as extinction. 

It is very important to remember that, for a 
consequence (reinforcing or punishing) to be 
effective it should follow rather closely the re- 
sponse or behavior to be influenced. There is a 
general principle in operant procedures which 
states that, other things being equal, behavior is 
as shapeable as the consequences are immediate. 
Thus, the desired effects of a reinforcement may 
indeed be lost if the element of timing and related 
aspects are not taken into consideration. 

Reinforcement contingencies, i.e., rewards and 
punishments as defined above, may have very 
diverse effects depending upon such factors as the 
intensity and timing of the consequence, the cer- 
tainty of the punishment or reinforcement, ihe 
nature and strength of the particular response 
being influenced, the schedule or sequence of the 
reinforcement, and other aspects. Failure to con- 
sider, or to even be aware of, these several criti- 
cal factors may well thwart the effectiveness of 
the otherwise sound reinforcement principles. 
This situation may then lead to erroneous beliefs 
regarding the value or effectiveness of the princi- 
ples involved. 

The aforementioned terms are defined in re- 
lation to the actual and resulting behavior. Thus, 
even though a parent or a court may mete out 
“punishment” in an effort to remove the occur- 
rence of some undesirable behavior, if the be- 
havior shows no change, then the procedure 
could not be termed punishment—as this word is 
used in operant terminology. Even though the 
intention of the parent or judge may clearly have 
been to punish, the particular consequence may 
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not have been punishing to the individual. It may 
even be in many instances that what a parent 
views as being “punishment,” e.g., scolding, may 
actually be in some fashion reinforcing to the 
child. Hence, the particular behavior will be 
maintained rather than diminished, while osten- 
sibly being punished. 

(Since terms such as “punishment” have pop- 
ular, philosophical, technical, and other usage, 
and since discussion of such matters often in- 
volves both empirical and ideological aspects, it 
should be emphasized that the discussion here is 
in terms of certain technical principles and in- 
volves various considerations that are empirical 
rather than philosophical or ideological. Both em- 
pirical and ideological aspects are in fact im- 
portant and must be evaluated in their proper 
place. However, discussions which confuse em- 
pirical and ideological considerations can rarely 
lead to clarification of the issues involved.) 

The above has been a rather brief explanation 
of some basic reinforcement contingencies. There 
are, as indicated earlier, many different rates and 
schedules of reinforcement which have different 
applications and produce very diverse and char- 
acteristic effects upon behavior. In addition, there 
are several other variables involved in the operant 
paradigm and ail of these have to be considered 
very carefully when seeking to influence behavior. 


The ‘‘Shaping’’ of Behavior 


A general principle which has long been used 
by skillful teachers, coaches, parents, therapists, 
and others, in modifying or shaping behavior, 
involves making slow and gradual changes start- 
ing with the individual’s existing level of per- 
formance. Experimental psychologists have made 
careful studies of this important process and re- 
fer to it as the method of “successive approxi- 
mation.” The technical term simply means that 
successive approaches to the criterion behavior, 
or goal, are systematically reinforced. 

In making precise use of this method one starts 
with the existing level of skill, or lack of it, and 
then proceeds in such small and graduated steps 
so that the chances of failure at each step are 
almost eliminated and success made almost a 
certainty. Each appropriate or correct move to- 
ward the goal is provided external, or extrinsic, 
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quency,” 


reinforcements (praise, approval, prizes, candy, 
good grades, etc.). Such progress may also gen- 
erate internal or intrinsic reinforcements for the 
individual. That is, the pleasure, satisfaction, and 
feeling of pride at having been right, knowing 
the answer, making visible progress, etc. 

All-too-often, for example, therapeutic efforts 
with offenders may fail because therapists require 
but fail to obtain the necessary degree of interest 
and motivation from the individuals. Fairly often 
the very real difficulties presented by the offend- 
ers’ poor motivation for treatment may further 
be compounded by the equally poor motivation 
of some therapists to treat them. The reluctance 
of many therapists to treat offenders: may, in 
large measure, be related to the absence of the 
reinforcements provided by therapeutic successes. 

Educational and therapeutic techniques have 
to be adjusted to meet the needs of particular 
individuals with their existing handicaps, and 
the process started at the available level of func- 
tioning. Therapists, counselors, teachers and 
others have to accept lack of interest, motivation, 
proper attitudes, etc., as a basic and integral part 
of the problem presented by such persons. What 
is required is that we develop approaches and 
techniques designed specifically to by-pass and 
overcome such obstacles. 


Experimenter-Subject Approach to Therapy 


Schwitzgebel! conducted a study with 40 rather 
confirmed delinquents. The average number of 
arrests in the group was 8.2, the average age at 
first arrest, 13.5 years, and average length of 
incarceration, 15.1 months. These delinquents 
were sought out and offered part-time jobs talk- 
ing into a tape recorder about anything they wish- 
ed. A reinforcement procedure was initiated— 
using an hourly rate of pay, cokes, food, subway 
tokens, bonuses, etc.—by means of which at- 
tendance in the project gradually became depend- 
able and also prompt. After 2 months of em- 
ployment in the project the subjects typically 
began to value the relationship with the project 
and the experimenter as much or even more than 
their small salary. That is, the conditioned re- 
inforcement provided by the money was gradually 
changed and broadened to include generalized 
social reinforcements, i.e., the attention and in- 
terest of the experimenter and the relationship 
with him. Termination of the job with the project 
came gradually and as the boys began to take 
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part-time jobs in the community. Three years 
after termination of the employment of the ex- 
perimental group an extensive followup showed 
a Statistically significant reduction in number of 
arrests and the number of months of incarcera- 
tion, as compared with a control group. 
Schwitzgebel’s study is an interesting example 
of novel and imaginative methods coupled with 
useful procedures (viz, operant conditioning) to 
influence the behavior of hard-core delinquents. 
It would not be difficult to envision the situation 
had these delinquents been approached in the 
usual fashion and referred to a typical psychiatric 
clinic for outpatient therapy. Chances are that 
the majority would not even have shown up for 
the first visit, let alone continue for any length of 
time in the treatment program. The careful utili- 
zation of extrinsic motivation, or pressure from 
probation or parole officers or related sources 
frequently may have a desirable influence in terms 
of participation in a treatment program. Schwitz- 
gebel used extrinsic reinforcements in the form of 
hourly pay rates and other such incentives. 


Environmental Factors Affecting Therapy 


To the extent that such community contacts 
with patients are typically very limited in time 
and few controls are possible over the many 
factors influencing the individual’s behavior, 
treatment results may not be very satisfactory. 
It may well be in many cases that the l, 2, 
or even 3 hours a week spent in therapy cannot 
match or surpass the influence of the peer group, 
family and other environmental constraints pres- 
ent in the neighborhood during the remainder of 
the week. However, to the extent that the ther- 
apist is aware of these other variables, that cer- 
tain key members of the person’s social environ- 
ment can be included in the therapeutic effort, and 
also if systematic use can be made of efficacious 
techniques, the treatment results may indeed be 
markedly improved. 

In dealing with persons seriously handicapped 
in terms of social-personal skills and controls, or 
because of the possible threat posed to the com- 
munity, the treatment and rehabilitation program 
may at times best be conducted in an institutional 
setting. The relatively tight structure of the in- 
stitution and possibilities for controlling large 
elements of the total environment in an orderly 
fashion can greatly facilitate behavior modifi- 


2 J. Wolpe, Psychotherapy by Reciprocal Inhibition. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1958. 


cation. Many studies which have utilized the en- 
vironmental controls readily available within 
mental hospitals, residential treatment centers, 
etc., illustrate the effectiveness with which operant 
and related procedures can be applied in such 
settings. 


Other Approaches to Behavior Therapy 


In addition to the use of operant methods, which 
are derived in large measure from learning 
theories formulated by B. F. Skinner and his 
associates, other forms of behavior therapy have 
applied learning principles derived from Hullian 
theory and classical or respondent conditioning. 
Wolpe? is the foremost exponent of a number of 
rather efficient therapeutic techniques based up- 
on Hullian principles. These techniques have al- 
ready been applied to a variety of neurotic dis- 
orders, sexual deviations, and several other types 
of behavior disorders. More recently even broader 
applications of these methods have been attempt- 
ed. The results of these therapeutic techniques 
compare most favorably in terms of cost and 
overall efficiency with traditional intensive tech- 
niques. In view of the above advantages, and the 
additional important fact that behavior therapy 
uses concepts which are more explicitly form- 
ulated, amenable to verification, and also have 
much research to support their findings, these 
methods have gained considerable importance in 
the past few years. However, it should be em- 
phasized that no claim has been made that all 
types of disorders may be treated effectively 
through such methods, nor that these are the 


only useful therapeutic methods currently avail- 
able. 


Behavioral Deficiencies as Related to 
Social Maladjustment 


Most of the traditional therapeutic approaches 
view behavior problems in terms of various 
“inner” or “intrapsychic” processes assumed to 
bring about the deviant manifestations. What has 
been given little attention is that many offenders, 
particularly those with marked social, personal, 
cultural, and educational deprivations, are re- 
markably lacking in skills which the middle-class 
person takes almost for granted. For example, 
frequently there are glaring deficits in these of- 
fenders’ behavior in regard to correct speech and 
language proficiency, manner of approaching job 
and other interviews, culturally acceptable means 
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of expressing anger and hostility, and numerous 
other aspects of social and interpersonal skills. 
Similarly, the lack of adequate education and 
necessary vocational training among many such 
persons makes suitable adjustment in a complex 
and demanding society a very real and at times 
an insurmountable problem. 

It is known, for example, that a variety of de- 
privations experienced in regard to early inter- 
personal relationships, environmental stimulation 
and exposure to a variety of educational and other 
such situations, etc., tend to bring about a degree of 
functional retardation in children from very im- 
poverished backgrounds. Such children, even 
though possessing average capacity, are often a 
year or more behind in educational and social 
development even when starting in first grade. 
Lacking the skills essential to function adequately 
in the usual classroom setting, and further lack- 
ing the kind of experiences which develop educa- 
tional interest, motivation and high achievement 
drive, many of these youngsters may keep falling 
behind and eventually end up as voluntary or 
involuntary “dropouts.” With serious educational, 
vocational, and attitudinal handicaps, these in- 
dividuals are poorly equipped to function well in 
the community. The choice of employment for 
such persons is also very limited and lies generally 
in a disappearing section of unskilled physical 
labor. In the absence of socially rewarding capa- 
bilities many such handicapped persons may turn 
to a variety of deviant means for achieving those 
reinforcements which otherwise are difficult to 
obtain or even quite unattainable. Unquestion- 
ably, numerous other factors also enter into the 
development of such complex and multidetermined 
problems. 

One of the treatment tasks then is to provide 
specially constructed environments for such in- 
dividuals so that they may be able to obtain at 
least some response for their limited behavioral 
repertoires. Using “successive approximation” 
and related methods, and by offering specialized 
training and education, the competence and capa- 
bilities may gradually be improved to desirable 
levels. 


Programmed Instruction as a Therapeutic Tool 


A procedure closely related to the method of 
“successive approximation” is programmed in- 
struction. In programmed instruction one again 
starts at the existing level of skill possessed by 


the student, and then there is a systematic pre- 
sentation of small bits of subject matter pro- 
ceeding in such a fashion that success is maxi- 
mized and failure and errors minimized. Such 
methods, often typified by “teaching machines,” 
have been found to be very useful in producing 
educational achievement in delinquents, offenders, 
and others. The individual can work at his own 
speed and without the aversive reactions and con- 
sequences often experienced in the classroom set- 
ting. Even more important, the experience of suc- 
cess, i.e., of being “right” and knowing the an- 
swer, provides very valuable intrinsic reinforce- 
ment. 

On the basis of some recent research, it may 
be hypothesized that the importance of any 
change in behavior lies in the effect which it 
produces upon the reactions of the social culture. 
If, for example, a small decrease in the deviant 
behavior is immediately followed by approval of 
the peer group, parents, teachers or others, this 
should accelerate the learning of new behavior. 
That is, as the child becomes less of a brat, i.e., 
more likeable, the environment provides an in- 
crease in positive social reinforcements. As these 
new behavior patterns are learned they should 
in turn lead to even greater positive reactions 
from the environment. Under these circumstances 
the changes in behavior could be dramatic, even 
though the focus of the treatment effort was 
rather limited. Needless to say, since a number of 
variables and conditions are involved in the above 
types of changes, and precise control of them is 
an ideal seldoin actually attained, it is not sur- 
prising that when dealing with more complicated 
and longstanding problems of adults, such rapid 
and dramatic changes are infrequent. However, 
the theoretical analysis and explanation of the 
above findings do suggest ideas for increasing 
generalization effects and developing more ef- 
ficient treatment approaches and therapeutic en- 
vironments. 


Applications in Institutional Settings 


Operant approaches to behavior modification 
have been applied in a number of situations: with 
hospitalized mental patients, autistic children, 
retarded children, the physically handicapped, and 
also with offenders. While the settings and prob- 
lems have been quite varied, the same general 
principles have been applied. The precise forms of 
behavior to be modified have differed, as also the 
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kinds of environmental controls and reinforce- 
ments available and the degree and kind of prob- 
lem to be treated. 

In work with seriously disturbed mental pa- 
tients it has been found that the greatest diffi- 
culty is with patients in whom, probably because 
of their long-term hospitalization, many behavior 
patterns have been extinguished. Those patients 
may do little more than just eat and sleep. 

Such findings have the implication that, when- 
ever the behavior pattern is seriously restricted 
or extinguished—such as in some forms of long- 
term institutionalization—it may make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the individual to then learn 
to adapt to the normal community environment. 
Certainly, it seems true of many recidivist of- 
fenders that long and repeated incarceration, and 
the lack of appropriate programs to develop and 
support social and vocational repertoires, make 
the behavioral deficits even more pronounced. 
Often, then, such offenders may come to experi- 
ence adjustment in the free community as dis- 
tinctly threatening, and may some times see it as 
actually being somewhat more aversive and pun- 
ishing than even incarceration. 

The Draper Project.—For the past 4 years Dr. 
John M. McKee® has been using programmed in- 
struction and related procedures in an education- 
al experiment at Draper Correctional Center in 
Alabama. In marked contrast to the passive and 
disinterested groups of offenders often seen in the 
regular classroom situation, the programmed in- 
struction approach has brought about a marked 
degree of interest, effort, and actual educational 
achievement. Twenty-two students re-took the 
California Achievement Test and registered an 
average gain of three grades. The average total 
time of association in the program of this group 
was 5.5 months. Also, a large number of students 
have passed the GED. (graduate equivalent di- 
ploma) examination; not a single student who 
has taken this examination has yet failed. Seven 
“graduates” of the program are actually enrolled 
in colleges in the community. A Service Corps 
consisting of inmate counselors has been devel- 
oped and many inmates have been trained to as- 
sist in the project in various capacities. Other 
offenders have been trained to write new “pro- 

3 J. M. McKee, “Programmed Instruction as a Therapeutic Tool” 
(paper read at American Psychological Association meetings, Phila- 
delphia, 1963), and “The Draper Experiment: A Programmed Learning 
Project,” in G. D. Ofiesh and W. C. Meierhenry (editors), Trends in 
Instruction (Washington: National Education Associa- 
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grams” for the teaching machines. A couple of 
the “graduates”—ex-inmates—have been hired to 
work in the project and are rendering valuable 
service. 

In addition to the obvious achievements in the 
educational and vocational areas, many other 
changes have also been noted. There has been 
approximately a 45 percent reduction in disci- 
plinary actions since the project got underway, 
the inmates in the program see themselves as 
“students” and tend to behave as such, and a 
variety of related social and attitudinal changes 
have also been observed. 

McKee is currently programming courses on 
“Holding a Successful Job Interview,” “How To 
Succeed on Parole,” “Changing Spoken English 
Habits,” and “Steps to Good Grooming.” Work 
has also been started on an experimental project 
to develop and evaluate the effectiveness of a 
programmed course aimed at providing ethical 
instruction. 

Needless to say, all this has not been accom- 
plished simply by using “teaching machines.” 
Other related operant principles have been uti- 
lized, close educational supervision and counsel- 
ing have been provided for the students, various 
incentives and reinforcements have been made 
available, and efforts have been made to modify 
the institutional milieu. In addition, this program 
is giving very careful attention to developing and 
providing close parole supervision, job placement 
services, and to obtain regular follow-up infor- 
mation to evaluate the actual progress and ad- 
justment of the released inmates. 

The Draper program’s particular concern with 
careful and thorough parole planning and super- 
vision, and related services, points up a most 
crucial issue. It goes without saying, that the 
best efforts of the correctional institution can 
very easily be thwarted and undone if the com- 
munity fails to provide the essential services and 
facilities so urgently needed by released offenders 
during their readjustment to the free society. In 
the absence of such programs, and without the 
community’s active support in the rehabilitation 
process, the time, money, and efforts expended in 
correctional programs will simply have been 
wasted. 

The National Training School Project.—The 
other project I should like to describe is the one 
being conducted locally at the National Training 
School for Boys. This project has utilized operant 
procedures to develop educational achievement.! 
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Within the 6-month period allowed for the initial 
demonstration project, and working 3 hours a 
day in this special unit, all 15 juveniles in the 
program showed marked academic achievement. 
The average achievement in the 6-month period 
was almost two grades. Harold Cohen, the proj- 
ect director, instituted very precise operant pro- 
cedures, especially designed the learning environ- 
ment, and used very detailed and rather precise 
measures of almost all conceivable behavior of 
the boys while in the project. Educational work, 
i.e., working on the “‘teaching machines” and tak- 
ing related course work, was reinforced by a 
point system. The points thus earned could be 
used to purchase.a variety of things, e.g., use of 
a comfortably appointed lounge, cokes, food, cloth- 
ing, and even items from a Sears catalog (one 
point being equal to a cent). The boys were not 
compelled to study; however, a variety of ex- 
ternal (extrinsic) reinforcements were obviously 
available to them if they did engage in such edu- 
cational behavior. Very quickly the performance 
and motivation of the boys showed progress and 
they began to put in hours of very consistent and 
diligent work on the teaching machines. As the 
behavior of the boys improved, the “pay-offs” in 
points were systematically varied and other posi- 
tive reinforcements also made available. After 
a while some of the boys were willing to pay for 
additional courses of instruction offered, for 
special tutoring, to rent space for “private” of- 
fices, and even used a bank which gave interest 
on the deposits. 

In this project, too, it was noted that the im- 
provements in educational behaviors and skills 
generalized to various other areas of functioning. 
The social behavior and general manner of the 
subjects indicated marked improvements, about 
two-thirds of the boys from the project moved up 
to the honor cottage in the institution, and there 
were no disciplinary problems at all in the project. 

The use of “teaching machines” was only one 
of several operant principles applied in a method- 
ical fashion to elicit and reinforce certain desired 
behaviors while curbing and controlling the man- 
ifestation of deviant behaviors. 


Precise Use of a Point System 


The use of a point system to influence be- 
havior is of course nothing new. However, the 
procedures used in this project in regard to the 
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points have several different and distinctive fea- 
tures. The point system in this research was used 
very precisely as a convenient means for pro- 
viding extrinsic reinforcements and as a rather 
basic and essential part of a more complex ap- 
plication of operant principles. 

Various aspects of the physical environment 
in the project were carefully designed by Cohen 
to have rather specific effects on the behavior of 
the boys. This was also true of the particular 
manner in which the point system was used. The 
points could only be earned by the individual’s 
satisfactory performance in educational work, 
and a careful record of the points earned and 
spent by each person was kept by the project 
staff. Thus, points could not be given away, loaned, 
borrowed, begged or stolen—they could only be 
earned and be used by the person working for 
them. Since the behavior upon which the points 
were contingent was rather precise and could 
objectively be measured, viz, sections of pro- 
grammed courses, objective test scores, etc., only 
the desired educational behaviors were reinforced. 
No matter how manipulative the individual or 
how extremely skilled at “conning,” the environ- 
mental constraints were such that these behaviors 
simply did not work in that environment and 
obtained no response whatsoever. Thus, these 
and related behaviors were rarely even attempted 
in the project. 

Cohen’ is now starting a new project with 30 
boys, this time using an entire cottage, where he 
will again utilize a system of external reinforcers 
(among them the use of points), and will devise a 
simulated “real-world” economy to improve aca- 
demic, vocational, and acceptable social behaviors 
of the inmates. Another objective of this new 
project is to seek additional means of parole 
evaluation, which are similar in measurement to 
behaviors typically required for the individual’s 
self-maintenance in the community. For example, 
the requirement for parole, as generally envision- 
ed at this point, may be that an individual has 
reached: (1) a specific academic grade, (2) a 
vocational skill at a particular level, and (3) 
demonstrated for 6 months an ability to work a 
minimum of 40 hours a week to earn enough funds 
(in points) to support himself in terms of hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and certain social behaviors. 

The above project promises to be one of the 
most fascinating and remarkable pieces of in- 
novative research in the correctional field utiliz- 
ing scientific principles of behavior modification. 
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As indicated earlier, there is built right into the 
project a vast amount of objective measurement 
and close and careful evaluation at each and 
every stage. 


Environmental Factors and Social Deviance 


We can hope that in the not-too-distant future 
it may be possible to apply some of the above 
and related insights to make a fairly precise 
analysis of the functional relationships between 
various community practices and particular so- 
cial problems. That is, to determine the effects 
of certain structures and practices upon the oc- 
currence and frequency of various offenses and 
other social problems. — 

It is already evident that the structure and in- 
adequacies of various aspects of our economic, 
social, and educational systems—particularly in 
terms of their inability to assist many who have 
severe social and behavioral handicaps—undoubt- 
edly help to produce a variety of social and human 
problems. In particular, current educational fa- 
cilities, programs, and approaches seem in the 
main ill-equipped to deal with the many acute 
problems manifested in part by the numerous 
underachievers, school dropouts, and the number 
of youngsters ill-prepared to adapt satisfactorily 
to the increasingly complex culture. Whether we 
have to face the expected consequences of having 
to rear children in child institutions, or the thou- 
sands on welfare and relief rolls who do not seem 
to benefit much from programs aimed at making 
them self-sufficient, or the many others who 
spend large periods of their lives in penal and 
correctional institutions, in all of this and much 
else the entire community and the country has to 
pay the price for deficiencies in the social struc- 
ture and system. 

To take a more specific aspect of the relation- 
ship between social and environmental factors 
and deviant behavior, it seems evident that the 
form and frequency of certain criminal acts bears 
some connection to the environmental structure 
and opportunities provided. Thus, the relative 
ease with which checks may be obtained and also 
cashed in the United States is undoubtedly re- 
lated to the frequency of bad checks and various 
related offenses. The relative ease with which 
cars may be broken into and be started without 
use of ignition keys, clearly affects the frequency 
of offenses involving “joy-riding” and automobile 
theft. Similarly, the facility with which firearms 
may be obtained by almost all segments of the 


population would appear to have a definite bear- 
ing on the numerous offenses involving such 
weapons. 

It seems obvious that certain changes in com- 
munity practices, the requirement that the vast 
technological skills available in the country be 
utilized more adequately in the manufacturing of 
automobiles with better door locks and less vul- 
nerable ignition systems, the enactment of other 
appropriate legislation, etc., could do much to 
influence the frequency of certain law violations 
and other undesirable social situations. 

Then, again, sociologists have for years been 
pointing to the strong social class and other 
biases operating within the entire structure of 
our system of legislation, laws, law enforcement, 
and related practices, It seems a lot easier, for 
example, to pass laws meting out severe penalties 
for offenses like housebreaking than for more 
dangerous offenses—but involving a less re- 
stricted sample of offenders—as in the case of 
drunk driving. In these and many similar situa- 
tions a variety of biases, prevailing cultural at- 
titudes in the more vocal, organized, or influential 
segments of the population, and factors pertain- 
ing to social and political power, may effectively 
thwart needed legislation and other social actions. 

Such an analysis could go on and on. The im- 
portant point is that behavior is indeed a func- 
tion of individuals and the social environment. 
As such, programs of treatment, habilitation, and 
rehabilitation should not be confined only to the 
deviant individuals and more immediate situa- 
tions, but should devote increasing attention to 
modifications of the social environment. Such 
changes could in turn affect the behavior of large 
segments of the community and thus be dis- 
tinctly appropriate as broad-based and efficient 
approaches for coping with the complex phe- 
nomena of crime and related social problems. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that 
the behavioral principles and approaches de- 
scribed here are by no means the only useful 
methods available, nor are they totally new. Many 
of the principles described have been used over 
the years by experienced and skilled therapists, 
teachers, and others. What is new, however, are 
the developments in the experimental analysis 
of behavior, the variety of controlled research 
concerning these and other techniques for the 
modification of behavior, and the systematic 
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formulation of such findings into testable and 
scientific theory. Such research and related tech- 
nological developments are designed to provide 
precise and accurate information which may be 
added to the body of scientific knowledge about 
human behavior. 

It is crucial that we subject our treatment and 
rehabilitation programs to careful and objective 
evaluation and begin to use a more rigorous ap- 
proach in such endeavors. The enormity of the 
task at hand indicates that we can no longer 
afford the dubious luxury of “flying by the seat 
of our pants,” so to speak. Furthermore, there is 
a compelling need for conscientious re-examina- 
tion of the relevance and efficacy of some of our 
traditional roles and concepts, and of the practices 
that follow from them. Sucn efforts should en- 
able us to devise more efficient treatment methods 


and more appropriate strategies for the training 
and deployment of our manpower resources. To 
do this we will have to forsake some of our tra- 
ditional shibboleths and sacred cows which fail 
to stand the test of relevancy to present needs 
and evaluative research. 
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It Is Respectfully Recommended. . . 


By ROBERT M. CARTER 
Research Criminologist, University of California, Berkeley 


It had been relatively uncomplicated, for 

information about the defendant was readily 
available in the community. But a major task 
was still ahead—the actual writing of the pre- 
sentence report, complete with an evaluative 
summary and recommendation. While the factual 
aspects of the presentence report would be of 
major assistance to the Court in imposing its 
final judgment, the probation officer’s specific 
evaluation and recommendation as to the dis- 
position of the case would perhaps play an even 
more significant role in determining that judg- 
ment. 

The major part of the presentence report deals 
with objective data, e.g., offense, family history, 
employment. It is largely a matter of organizing, 
assimilating, and assessing the extensive data 
gathered in the process of making a complete 
investigation. However, the final part of the re- 
port, the evaluation and recommendation, is con- 
siderably more complex and difficult. It calls for 
the highest type of diagnostic and analytic skills as 
well as a thorough understanding of human be- 
havior—skills and knowledge acquired from a 
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combination of academic train ng and experience. 
The major part of the presente1:ce report basically 
answers the question, “Who is this man?” The 
analytic, evaluative phase deals with more com- 
plex questions: What kind of a person is he?; 
what factors contributed to his current diffi- 
culties?; and, perhaps most importantly, within 
the framework of the law, what is the best pos- 
sible disposition which can be made of the case 
to insure that the dual goals of protection of the 
community and rehabilitation of the offender are 
fulfilled? 

When the probation officer writes “It is re- 
spectfully recommended. . . ” in his report, 
his best professional judgment, based upon a 
thorough study and analysis of the case, is on 
the line. There is no more important role or de- 
manding task for the officer than making this 
judgment. Indeed, the very success or failure of 
the philosophy, tradition, and practice of proba- 
tion hinges upon his evaluation and reeommenda- 
tion to the Court. The importance of the evalua- 
tion and recommendation is recognized by the 
American Correctional Association which includes 
among its standards for the preparation of pre- 
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IT IS RESPECTFULLY RECOMMENDED 


sentence reports a “recommendation for or against 
probation or for other disposition according to 
court policy.’? 


The Presentence Report 


The presentence report is the basic working 
document in judicial and correctional adminis- 
tration. The report, including the recommenda- 
tion, assists the court in imposing judgment con- 
sistent with its dual responsibilities to society and 
the defendant. It assists the Bureau of Prisons 
institutions in their classification and treatment 
programs and also in release planning. It aids 
the Board of Parole by furnishing information 
pertinent to its consideration of parole. Further, 
it assists the probation officer in his rehabili- 
tative efforts during probation and parole super- 
vision. The federal probation officer also super- 
vises persons released from federal correctional 
institutions and the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks. Finally, it can be utilized as a source 
of pertinent information for systematic research. 

In February 1965, with the publication of a 
39-page monograph, The Presentence Investiga- 
tion Report, a standard outline and format was 
adopted for the preparation of presentence re- 
ports in the federal courts.2 The following are 
the marginal headings and the respective sub- 
headings for the report: 


OFFENSE 
Official version 
Statement of codefendants 
Statement of witnesses, complainants, and 
victims 
DEFENDANT’S VERSION OF OFFENSE 
PRIOR RECORD 
FAMILY HISTORY 
Defendant 
Parents and siblings 
MARITAL HISTORY 
HOME AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


American Correctional 
Standards, 1959, p. 521. 

2 Division of Probation, Administrative office of the United States 
Courts, The Presentence Investigation Report. Washington, D. C. 
20402: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965. Price 35 cents. 

3 Albert Wahl, chief probation officer for the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of California, estimates that he writes a 
“dissenting opinion” in less than 1 percent of the cases. Official records 
on this are not maintained. 

4 For information relating to this research see Joseph D. Lohman, 
Albert Wahl, and Robert M. Carter, “Research Report One: A Non- 
Technical Description of the San Francisco Project,” ae of 
Criminology, University of California, April 1965. 


Association, Manual of Correctional 


EDUCATION 
RELIGION 
INTERESTS AND LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 
HEALTH 

Physical 

Mental and emotional 
EMPLOYMENT 
MILITARY SERVICE 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 

Assets 

Financial obligations 
EVALUATIVE SUMMARY 
RECOMMENDATION 


In the Northern District of California the rec- 
ommendation as to sentence is specifically that 
of the individual probation officer. To be sure, the 
officer may discuss all or part of a particularly 
complex and difficult case with coworkers or 
supervisors, either in a formal or informal man- 
ner, in the office, during coffee breaks, or at 
lunch; but he, alone, makes the evaluation and 
recommendation. If the chief probation officer 
disagrees with the recommendation, he adds his 
own recommendation to the presentence report; 
he does not alter the original recommendation. 
Thus, the recommendation of the individual of- 
ficer, with or without the concurrence of the chief 
probation officer, is that which is utilized in the 
study which I describe in the following pages. 


The San Francisco Project 


The research now being conducted in the United 
States probation office for the Northern District 
of California, under a National Institute of Men- 
tal Health grant to the University of California 
School of Criminology, is examining the complete 
spectrum of federal probation and parole. One 
facet of probation to come under early scrutiny 
is the presentence report recommendation. 

From September 1964 through August 1965, 
data were collected from 500 presentence in- 
vestigations conducted by federal probation of- 
ficers in the Northern District of California. As 
part of the normal] data collection process related 
to the San Francisco Project, information was 
obtained pertaining to the recommendation of the 
probation officer and the disposition of the case 
in the District Court. The recommendations have 
been classified into 11 categories: 
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1. No recommendation. 

2. Mandatory sentence under the Jones-Miller 
Narcotic Control Act. 

3. Probation, with or without fine, restitution, 
and/or jail and including the split sentence (a 
period of imprisonment up to 6 months followed 
by probation). 

4. Fine only. 

5. Jail only. 

6. Imprisonment, including the Youth Cor- 
rections Act. 

7. Observation and study under 18 U.S.C. 
4208(b) or 18 U.S.C. 5010(e). 

8. Continuance for community observation. In 
some selected cases, judgment is continued up to 
90 days during which time the defendant is in 
the community under the supervision of the pro- 
bation officer. This continuance, which is granted 
in open court and with the consent of the de- 
fendant, provides the court and the probation 
officer with an opportunity to better evaluate 
the defendant’s potential for successful adjust- 
ment under probation supervision. The defend- 
ant’s legal status during this period of time is 
the same as it would be during the normal 2- or 


3-week period between referral for presentence 


investigation and judgment. 
9. Deferred prosecution 
10. Commitment under the provisions of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. 
11. Other. 
The recommendations of the probation officers 
are given in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1.—Probation officers’ recommendations as to sentence, 
September 1964 to August 1965 


Total Percent of 


Recommendation Total 


All cases.. 


No recommendation 
Mandatory 
Probation.. 
Regular 
With fine and/or restitution........... 
Split sentence nen up to 
6 months followed by probation) 16 
Under Youth Corrections Act 
(18 USC 5010-a) 20 
Fine only 
Jail only 
Imprisonment 
Parole eligibility after 1/3 sentence 108 
Parole eligibility at any time.......... 23 
Under Youth Corrections Act 
(18 USC 5010-b) 
Observation and study... 
Adult (18 USC 4208-b) eae 
Youth (18 USC 5010-e).......... 9 
Continuance for 90 days’ observation 
Deferred prosecution 
Commitment under Federal Juvenile © 
Act 


or mwa 


Analysis of Data 
The data in Table 1 indicate that probation, 
with or without the special conditions of fines, 
restitutions, or jail was recommended in 45 per- 
cent of the cases and imprisonment was recom- 
mended in approximately 30 percent of the cases. 
If only the probation-prison dichotomy is ex- 
amined, probation is recommended 60.5 percent 
of the time (227 of 375 cases) and imprisonment 
39.5 percent of the time (148 of 375 cases). 
The relationship between recommendations and 
dispositions is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 =—Comperions of probation -_ recommendations as to sentence with sentences imposed by the court, 


September 1964 to August 1965 
Disposition 
Recommendation of Manda- Im- Obser- 90 Def. 
probation officer Total tory | Proba- | Fine Jail pris- | vation | days’ | pros-- | Other 
sen- tion only only on- and obser- ecu- 
tence ment Study | vation tion 
Aomes......--. 500 33 254 15 12 141 31 9 2 3 
No recommendation. ... 30 13 2 2 13 
227 212 4 1 2 1 
Imprisonment ...... 148 17 ~- 1 118 9 | 1 
Observation and study 22 2 — 5 14 
Continuance for 90 days’ 
Commitment under Federal 


+ 
= 
30 6.0 
: 33 6.6 
: 227 45.4 
5 15 3.0 
12 2.4 
148 29.6 
22 4.4 


IT IS RESPECTFULLY RECOMMENDED Al 


An analysis of Table 2 indicates that there is 
a close relationship between the recommendation 
of probation and the actual granting of probation. 
Probation was recommended in 227 cases and was 
granted in 212 of those cases. If the 7 cases of 
“observation and study” are not included, pro- 
bation was granted, when recommended, in 212 
of the 220 cases or, in 96 percent of the cases. 
In only 2 of the 227 cases was there a substantial 
difference between the probation officer’s rec- 
ommendation and the court’s disposition of the 
cases. In these instances, prison sentences were 
ordered where probation had been recommended. 
From the point of view of the percentage, this 
“substantial difference” is less than 1 percent. 

The reader should note that these data in no 
way indicate that the Court “follows” the proba- 
tion officers’ recommendations 96 percent of the 
time. Indeed it appears that, upon reviewing the 
presentence report and considering the added 
factors of the recommendation and other elements 
which the court uniquely must view—for example, 
the impact of the judgment upon the individual 
and the community—the court in most instances 
comes to the same conclusion as did the proba- 
tion officer. 

Viewing Table 2 from another vantage point, 
it is seen that imprisonment was ordered in 118 
of the 148 cases in which such recommendations 
were made. If the 11 cases of “observation and 
study” or “community observation” are disre- 
garded, imprisonment was ordered, when rec- 
ommended, in 86 percent of the cases, or in 118 
of the 137 cases. In 17 of the 148 cases where 
recommendations for prison were made, there 
was a “substantial difference” between the rec- 
ommendation and the disposition; probation was 
ordered where imprisonment was recommended. 

These data parallel the 1963 California data 
which show that “97.6 percent of total (adult) 
defendants recommended for probation were 
granted probation and 82.5 percent of the de- 
fendants recommended against probation were 
denied probation.’ 

If one wishes to determine whether judges or 
probation officers lean more heavily toward con- 
finement, our data would indicate the latter group. 
In the 19 cases where a “substantial difference” 
was noted, probation officers were more “punitive”’ 
in 17 cases where the recommendation was con- 
trasted with the disposition. 


5 State of California, Department of Justice, Delinquency and 
Probation in California, 1968, pp. 220, 223. 


Significant Questions Emerge 


In developing the data showing the relation- 
ship between the probation officers’ recommenda- 
tion and the court’s disposition, a Pandora’s box 
has been opened from which several significant 
questions emerge. One of the more important 
areas upon which attention should be focused is 
the decision making which is done by the pro- 
bation officer prior to the submission of his rec- 
ommendation. In this connection the following 
questions are raised: 

1, How much variation is there between the 
various probation officers as far as recommenda- 
tions are concerned? 

2. What specific factors or data about the de- 
fendant are utilized by the probation officer in 
making his recommendation, such as offense, 
prior record, family history, employment sta- 
bility? 

3. What are the important internal factors— 
for example the probation officer’s experience, 
age, ethnic and cultural background, academic 
training, prejudices, personality—which most con- 
tribute to his recommendation? 

In viewing the following data, the reader 
should make his judgments cautiously, recogniz- 
ing that they are not conclusive and keeping in 
mind the limited number of cases which were 
analyzed. These data should not be applied to 
other federal probation offices or state or county 
probation systems. 

Considering only those cases in which proba- 
tion or imprisonment was recommended, the pro- 
portional relationship of recommendations for 
probation to recommendations for imprisonment, 
as previously noted, was about 60 percent for 
probation and 40 percent for imprisonment. Based 
on our limited data, there are observed differences 
among the probation officers in the Northern 
District of California which range from 90 per- 
cent recommendations for probation to 30 per- 
cent recommendations for probation. Whether 
these differences are statistically significant must 
await an increase in our sample size, followed by 
a detailed analysis of the factors internal to the 
officer and the characteristics unique to the of- 
fender population. 

As additional data are available in the San 
Francisco Project, the critical variables within 
the probation officer and the community that affect 
the recommendation for probation or imprison- 
ment will be examined. Concurrently, the vari- 
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ables within the characteristics of the offender 
population which affect the recommendation will 
be scrutinized. Finally, an attempt will be made 
to synthesize these two sets of data to produce 
meaningful information about the interplay of 
the officer-offender-community characteristics and 
their relationship to the recommendations which 
are made. 

There are other significant questions concern- 
ing the decision making of the officer in the 
course of his presentence investigation. For ex- 
ample, what specific biases or prejudices are 
displayed by probation officers—biases pertain- 
ing to the alcoholic, the addict, the homosexual, 
or certain racial or ethnic groups? What is the 
direction of these biases? Are reports “slanted” 
to a specific judge, in other words, does the of- 
ficer make his recommendation anticipating the 
court’s reaction to his report and recommenda- 
tion? Why is there such a high relationship be- 
tween recommendations and dispositions? Is it 
because there is a large number of individuals 
who are “obviously” probation or prison cases, 
a matter of complete trust and faith by the court 
in its probation staff, or the product of “knowing” 
the court and its views on certain matters and 
preparing reports to meet these views or a com- 
bination of them? How much of the information 
collected during the course of the presentence 
investigation is genuinely important in helping 
the officer formulate his recommendation? How 
much of the presentence information is collected 
out of habit or tradition rather than need? At 
what point in the fact-gathering process does 
the officer decide on his recommendation and what 
degree of assurance does he have that he is cor- 
rect? If a decision is made early in the collection 
process with only a few factors being used, does 
the officer then seek out other factors which will 
support his conclusion? Does this then lead to 
the preparation of a somewhat misleading bi- 
ography? And if only a few factors are used, 
what are they? 

There are other related problems. If the court 
has a policy to deny probation to persons com- 
mitting certain offenses—for example bank rob- 
bery or embezzlement by a postal employee— 
should the probation officer make a recommenda- 
tion for probation where all other factors point 
to it as an appropriate disposition? If he recom- 


mends probation when it is contrary to the estab- 
lished policy, what effect will it have upon the 
relationship between the court and the officer? If 
he recommends imprisonment for these offenders 
because it is the court policy to order commit- 
ment, is he not placing expediency above the 
fulfillment of his role? Would the best solution 
under these circumstances be to avoid making 
any recommendation or to make a recommenda- 
tion despite the court’s practice in sentencing 
certain categories of offenders. 

At this point, one may legitimately inquire as 
to the philosophy underlying the practice of mak- 
ing recommendations to the court. Is not judg- 
ment entirely a judicial prerogative? Are proba- 
tion officers qualified to make recommendations? 
How specific should the recommendation be—a 
recommendation of imprisonment for 6 years or 
a fine of $1,000? Why do some judges want a 
recommendation from the probation officer? How 
does the officer feel about making recommenda- 
tions? Should the officer be concerned with the 
deterrent effect or the general community reac- 
tion of one type of judgment over another? 

I believe that the probation officer is uniquely 
qualified to make a general recommendation to 
the court as to the efficacy of one type of a treat- 
ment in contrast to another. The officer has had 
an opportunity to observe the defendant in the 
community, not only from a legal-judicial, in- 
vestigative perspective, but also from the view- 
point of a general life style. As a result of ob- 
serving this offender in the community and con- 
ducting the presentence investigation, the pro- 
bation officer is capable of formulating and an- 
swering significant questions which should have 
great impact on the type of treatment selected. 
These questions include the following: Will so- 
ciety benefit from the defendant’s imprisonment 
or probation status? Will the defendant and his 
family benefit more from one than the other? 
Does he view probation as leniency? Is he dan- 
gerous to himself or to others? Does he acknowl- 
edge his guilt? What is his attitude toward so- 
ciety, authority, the court, his offense, the pro- 
bation officer? 

These questions are not necessarily answered in 
any specific part of the presentence report. They 
are answered, however, when the probation of- 
ficer makes his recommendation to the court. 


To try to be safe everywhere is to be strong nowhere—WINSTON CHURCHILL 
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Preparing Prisoners for Their Return 
to the Community 


By J. E. 


BAKER 


Associate Warden, Federal Correctional Institution, Terminal Island, California 


highest percentage of postprison failures 

occurs within 6 months after release, with 
the greater number taking place during the first 
60 days. But it was not until the early forties that 
penal and correctional institutions realized that 
something must be done to help inmates bridge 
the gap between the prison community and life 
in free society. The concept of prerelease prepara- 
tion was thus added to the machinery of cor- 
rections. 

Much experimentation followed in attempts to 
formulate workable procedures to help prepare 
prisoners for their return to the community. 
From these efforts evolved three principles now 
recognized as essential in establishing a realistic 
program of prerelease preparation: 

(1) To make available to prerelease inmates 
information and assistance deemed pertinent in 
release planning. 

(2) To provide each prerelease inmate the op- 
portunity, in a non-threatening situation, to dis- 
cuss problems and anxieties relating to his re- 
lease and future social adjustment. 

(3) To provide a system of evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of release planning procedures. 

It is not our purpose to explore the effective- 
ness of prerelease preparation in terms of re- 
duced recidivism rates. Rather, we present a 
narration and analysis of one program based on 
the three principles cited and highlight some of 
the significant feelings and attitudes of inmates 
as they approach release and 6 months following 
release. The program described here is that at 
the U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
while the author was assigned there as chief of 
classification and parole. 


I T HAD BEEN KNOWN for a long time that the 


Underlying Philosophy of the Program 


The program was not fully outlined in advance 
of its implementation. The approach was experi- 
mental in nature with flexibility and adaptability 
to the specific needs of individual inmates taken 
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into account in determining the potential value 
of any proposed activity within the program. 

A part of the program’s approach was taken 
from the basic premises of the Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. To the prerelease inmate was presented 
this proposition: You accept that release to the 
community will pose problems of varying kind and 
degree; you have a sincere desire to avoid further 
delinquency; you are resolved that you do not 
wish to undergo again the experience of confine- 
ment; you wish to begin the basis of a sound 
future. Having acknowledged these things, you 
want help from others. Prerelease planning can 
be a part of the answer to your needs. The re- 
mainder of the answer lies within you in your 
own capacities and your sincere willingness to 
utilize them for your self-betterment. 

Throughout the program emphasis was placed 
on the individual’s responsibility for his future. 
Group meetings were designed to furnish infor- 
mation and to stimulate thinking about future 
plans, both immediate and long-range. 

Although casework personnel were charged 
with the administration and supervision of the 
program, staff participation was not limited to 
them. 

The chaplains, safety supervisor, vocational 
supervisor, and business office employees also 
took part as discussion leaders. The Federal Pro- 
bation Service cooperated by having probation 
officers meet with groups of prerelease inmates. 
In addition, persons from the community such as 
bankers, insurance agents, clergymen, and em- 
ployment officers gave generously of their time 
and talents. 


Content and Procedures of the Program 


As it developed, the prerelease program even- 
tually provided intensive preparation in three 
categories: mandatory considerations, planning 
and resources, and emotional factors, each com- 
prised as follows: 
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Mandatory Considerations 
(1) Legal aspects 
(a) Statutory provisions concerning man- 
datory release and parole 
(b) Civil rights and responsibilities 
(c) Release to other custody 
(2) Administrative aspects 
(a) Rules of supervision 
(b) Role of the U.S. probation officer 
Destination determination 
(d) Clearance procedures 
Planning and Resources 
(1) Employment information and counseling 
(a) Job responsibilities 
(b) State Bureau of Employment services 
(c) Bureau of Prisons Employment Place- 
‘ment Service 
(2) Financial planning 
(a) Gratuity allowance | 
(b) Disposition of personal funds 
(c) Discharge clothing 
(d) Transportation 
(3) Community resources 
(a) The clergy 
(b) Banking 
(c) Insurance 
(d) Alcoholic rehabilitation 
Emotional Factors 
(1) Common social problems 
(a) Race relations 
(b) Highway safety 
(c) Credit-installment buying 
(2) Attitudinal problems 
(a) A series of discussion groups providing 
opportunity for a review of possible re- 
adjustment problems 

All men within approximately 90 days of their 
release date were eligible for participation in the 
program. All meetings were held during the day. 
Attendance was required at certain meetings and 
was optional at others. Attendance was required 
at the following meetings. 

General session—This was an. introductory 
meeting to discuss the purpose and scope of the 
prerelease program and to provide information 
essential to preparing for release. 

Detainer meeting.—Participants were those 
men with warrants on file calling for their release 
to other custody. Information was given regard- 
ing assistance available from the staff in furnish- 
ing data to detaining authorities concerning the 


inmate’s institutional adjustment and future 
plans. 


Meeting with the probation officer.—Every 
other month representatives of the probation staff 
conducted a discussion on supervision. This gave 
the prerelease inmate an opportunity to discuss 
his problems with an experienced field officer. 
Applicants scheduled for the next meeting of the 
U.S. Board of Parole had the option of attending 
this meeting, as did those men who had no super- 
vision to follow. 

Meeting relating to supervision requirements. 
—Each month a caseworker conducted a discus- 
sion of supervision requirements. Each of the 
conditions of release was read and interpreted. 
Samples of reporting forms were circulated and 
a demonstration given as to their proper com- 
pletion. (Only men with supervision to follow 
were required to attend.) 

Meeting to discuss social problems. ieee: are 
certain problems and issues of our society common 
to all persons and affecting the welfare of all. 
It was believed that men about to re-enter society 
would profit from reminders concerning traffic 
safety, race relations, and credit-installment 
buying. 

Final sign-out.—During the last 2 days of his 
stay in the institution each man being released 
under supervision was interviewed for the pur- 
pose of answering any last-minute questions he 
might have regarding the conditions of release. 
At that time he signed his release certificate. 

Attendance at the following meetings was 
optional. 

Discussion of state employment services.—On 
alternate months a representative of the State 
Employment Service interpreted and discussed the 
functions of his office. Provision was made for 
registration of the prerelease inmate and referral 
to the area of his release. 

Meeting on occupational adjustment.—Each 
month a vocational supervisor conducted a dis- 
cussion on relationships with peers and super- 
visor, ways and means to improve work habits, 
and the highly important topic of proper attitudes 
as they relate to job stability. — 

Discussion of employment placement services. 
—Although no group meetings were conducted by 
him, a representative of the Bureau of Prisons 
Employment Placement Service interviewed men 
in prerelease status. This Service provides job 
placement for those who apply. Its functions were 
explained to prerelease inmates at the general 
session. The representative visited the institu- 
tion quarterly to interview interested applicants 
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and determine the most feasible approach to 
job placement. 

Community resources series.—It was believed 
to be important that men soon to return to society 
should learn or be reminded of the many re- 
sources available in most communities. A series 
of three meetings, each on an alternate 3-month 
schedule, was conducted by community representa- 
tives of religion, banking, and insurance. 

Meeting to discuss alcoholism.—Arrangements 
were made with the State Division of Alcoholic 
Studies and Rehabilitation to conduct meetings 
every other month. Speakers provided informa- 
tion regarding the concern of responsible officials 
for the problem of alcoholism and the resources 
available for assistance to the individual. 

Special discussion groups.—It was believed 
that special emphasis should be given in certain 
socioeconomic areas as an effort to encourage 
participants to free themselves from dependence 
on the thinking of others, often a serious read- 
justment problem for men who have been con- 
fined for considerable time. It was the consensus 
of the staff that social education-discussion groups 
offered the best media for successful accomplish- 
ment. Each group met three times, once each 
month. Any man within 6 months of his release 
date and applicants scheduled for the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Parole were eligible to attend. 
The caseworkers acted as leaders, their areas of 
discussion being: “Living With Others,” “Ef- 
fective Community Living,’ “Current Trends,” 
and “Human Relations.” 

Haberdashery prevue.—The discharge clothing 
room had been converted to resemble a haber- 
dashery in which all clothing items were displayed 
in glassed counters or on racks. Each article had 
an assigned point value. Each prerelease inmate 
was allotted 330 points with which to “purchase” 
his clothing. In order that he might see the items 
available and have time to examine their cut and 
quality to insure his making the best possible use 
of the points allowed him, any eligible man who 
wished was permitted to make a prevue tour of 
the haberdashery in the company of other pre- 
release inmates. These tours were arranged and 
conducted by the clerical staff of the casework 
office. 


Program Aids 


Prior to the general session already mentioned, 
each prerelease inmate was sent a copy of a Pre- 
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release Handbook, with an introduction page ex- 
plaining its content and purpose: 


This booklet is for the information and use of men 
nearing the time of leaving the institution. It explains 
the program of the institution designed to assist in 
the solution of release planning problems and the 
program of the United States Board of Parole con- 
cerning supervision. In addition, it points out some of 
the important obligations which many men will have 
after release. 


In addition to facsimile reproductions of the 
statement of release conditions found on the re- 
verse side of both the parole and mandatory re- 
lease certificates, each booklet contained four de- 
tachable interview request forms. These were pre- 
addressed to the caseworker and bore the large 
imprint “This Is a Prerelease Request.” Case- 
workers could readily single out these requests 
for priority handling. 

A staff guidebook entitled A Prerelease Pro- 
gram was distributed to all participating staff 
members. It contained a schedule of meetings with 
an outline of program content. This made it pos- 
sible for all concerned to familiarize themselves 
with the material to be presented in each meeting 
as well as the methods of presentation that had 
proved most effective. 

To establish liaison with the U.S. probation 
officers who would supervise the released inmate, 
each probation office in the northeastern, eastern, 
and southeastern districts was furnished a copy 
of the guide book. By reference to the program 
content and a summary of the individual’s re- 
lease orientation the probation officer could readily 
determine the nature and extent of release 
preparation. 

The aforementioned summary of release orien- 
tation was a prerelease program participation 
record form showing the program meetings at- 
tended. A space was provided for comments 
about special interests or specific attitudes of 
the released inmate. 

Booklets and pamphlets obtained through com- 
mercial and government sources were made avail- 
able in the institution library and through the 
group discussion leaders. These contained in- 
formation regarding the employment outlook in 
several occupational areas; wage surveys con- 
ducted periodically in various locations; infor- 
mation on the establishment and operation of 
small businesses; labor market information; and 
tips on obtaining and holding employment. 

A liberal use was made of sound motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips, tape recordings, color slides, and 
posters. 
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Determining Major Concerns 

To provide the staff with leads as to the major 
concerns of the prerelease inmate a question- 
naire was found to be the most feasible method. 
A questionnaire was designed to obtain insight 
into the prerelease inmate’s attitude toward 
chances for successful social adjustment, im- 
mediate postrelease problems, anticipated read- 
justment problems, and analysis of prison ex- 
perience. 

It was believed that if the prerelease program 
was to be made a part of the treatment process, 
there should be some provision for determining 
its effectiveness. More will be said of this later. 

After its purpose was explained, as well as 
that of the 6-month followup study, the question- 
naire was distributed at the close of the first 
meeting. Its completion was discretionary. The 
discussion leader told those willing to complete 
it to take it to their housing unit and return it 
within a few days in an envelope provided. 

Voluntary discussions were another means of 
eliciting leads to the major concerns. These 


groups will be commented upon in some detail 
later. 


Responses of Inmates Prior to Release 

Responses shattered the traditional belief of 
many correctional workers that inmates with no 
postrelease supervision have little interest in re- 
lease preparation. Nonsupervision releases com- 
pleted 45 percent of all questionnaires accepted 
for completion. 

A summary analysis of responses revealed the 
average prerelease inmate to be principally in- 
terested in finding a job and having money to 
meet release needs. He also had a strong wish 
for assistance from the institution. As he viewed 
the situation 90 days prior to his release, his 
principal and immediate postrelease interest was 
to “settle down and stay out of trouble.” His 
anticipated major problems were finding adequate 
employment and/or financial assistance. He had 
no real fear of nonacceptance by his family but 
did express some uncertainty. He anticipated 
some difficulty with former friends but nothing 
of consequence. From society at large he express- 
ed the hope for acceptance. He had no antagonism 
toward the institution, expressing the feeling that 
the confinement experience was an expensive 
lesson, usually deserved. 

This picture of the attitudes and feelings of 
the average prerelease inmate were in contrast 


to traditional views held by correctional workers. 
As previously mentioned, there was no appreci- 
able difference in the interest manifested in re- 
lease planning by supervision and nonsupervision 
cases. While principal prerelease interests were 
compatible with traditional beliefs, immediate 
postrelease plans were not, as we have been led 
to believe, to “have a ball,” but rather to “settle 
down and stay out of trouble.” Since this re- 
sponse was made by almost all, the staff believed 
that a further exploration of the emotional con- 
tent of such a response would be of value. 

Several group meetings, limited to 15 partici- 
pants each meeting, were arranged for those who 
have given “settling down and staying out of 
trouble” as an immediate postrelease interest. 
Your writer and the then associate warden for 
treatment conducted most of the meetings. Films 
depicting how to overcome personal handicaps 
and problems were used. While relatively few 
sessions produced spontaneous discussion, those 
which did occur were meaningful in terms of re- 
vealing significant attitudes and feelings. These 
can be classified under two major categories: 
acceptance by others and feelings of being dis- 
advantaged. An examination of each reveals some 
important attitudes which should be taken into 
account in dealing with inmates nearing release. 

These group sessions clearly indicated that the 
prerelease questionnaire has only a limited value 
in eliciting information regarding anxieties con- 
cerning release. Much material was produced in 
the group setting which was not mentioned or 
had not been requested on the written form. 

Acceptance by others.—Concern about accept- 
ance was a very strong feeling frequently ex- 
pressed. Individuals speculated on the desira- 
bility of changing residence or not returning 
directly to family or friends. Such fears and at- 
titudes were voluntarily expressed as: “I wish I 
could be sure of what other people will expect of 
me”; “The cops won’t give you a chance”; “The 
probation officer better not come snooping around 
my house.” Other feelings involved threats to 
pride as expressed through fears of loss of econo- 
mic and social status, and reluctance to accept 
help from others. A frequently asked question 
was, “Should I tell an employer that I’m an ex- 
convict when I apply for a job?” In many in- 
stances the attitude that an “ex-con can’t get a 
decent job anyway” doomed any attempted in- 
terpretation. 
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Feeling of being disadvantaged.—Although less 
frequently expressed, feelings of being disad- 
vantaged seemed to be fairly common. Some in- 
mates expressed fear of loss of initiative as a 
result of confinement. They pointed out that in 
society a person must compete with others for 
the necessities and luxuries of life, whereas in 
the prison these items, such as they might be, 
are furnished with a minimum of effort by the 
recipient. | 

Other feelings related to the need to “catch 
up” after release. The participants felt that valu- 
able time had been lost in prison and that they 
would find their contemporaries well established 
in their jobs and in possession of material goods. 
In contrast, the released inmate would have only 
the clothes given him on release and a few dollars 
“to tide me over.”’ When these feelings were being 
aired, released inmates with prior experience 
readily recalled intense feelings of inferiority 
and impatience to achieve what others had re- 
quired. 


Responses of Inmates After Release 


As mentioned previously, it was believed there 
should be some provision for determining the 
effectiveness of the prerelease program. While 
there are many sources for obtaining informa- 
tion, such as the family and the probation officer, 
it was decided to limit the followup contacts to 
the released inmates. 

The period studied was the first 6 months fol- 
lowing release, believed to be the most critical 
in terms of social and occupational adjustments. 
A questionnaire was sent 6 months after release 
to those who had indicated a willingness to reply. 
Designed to complement the prerelease question- 
naire previously described, the postrelease ques- 
tionnaire was constructed to elicit the respond- 
ents’ views on the effects and benefits of super- 
vision, occupational adjustment, significance of 
the prison experience in their social adjustment, 
and to evaluate the prerelease program itself. 

Effects and benefits of supervision.—Eighty 
percent of the respondents who had been or were 
still under supervision reported that the probation 
officer was of assistance in obtaining employment, 
providing advice and help with general read- 
justment, and in resolving family problems. 

Answers to questions regarding the parole ad- 
visor revealed frequent contact, usually on a 
weekly basis, occurring most often in the advisor’s 
home, Other places of contact were at the re- 
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leased inmate’s home, the advisor’s place of busi- 
ness, an AA clubroom, and church. Assistance 
rendered by the advisor was characterized as 
being helpful as a counselor, in obtaining em- 
ployment, and in controlling “bad habits.” 

Occupational adjustment.—Of the 83 respond- 
ents, 55 had jobs at release. Sixteen obtained jobs 
later. Of the 55 who had jobs on release, only 22 
percent were on the same job 6 months later. The 
other 78 percent had left their employment at 
periods ranging from immediately after release 
to 5 months, the majority of severances occurring 
within 90 days postrelease. The principal reasons 
for severance were reported as finding a better 
liked or a higher paying position or being laid 
off. 

Of the 71 who were employed at the time of 
reply, 87 percent stated they liked their job and 
intended to stay on. Only 38 percent had not yet 
told the employer of their prison record. Half of 
these gave as a reason for withholding the in- 
formation, “They didn’t ask’; the remainder felt 
that loss of job would result from revelation. 

Of all respondents, both employed and unem- 
ployed, only 23 percent reported difficulty in find- 
ing employment because of their prison record. 

Significance of prison experience in social ad- 
justment.—Questions in this category were 
designed to determine difficulties the released in- 
mate experienced with family members and 
others as a result of having been in prison. As 
shown in Table 1, 24 men reported instances of 
rejection. 


TABLE 1.—Rejection by relatives and friends as reported 
24 inmates following release from prison 


Nussher Relationship of person rejecting inmate 
reporting 
rejection ormer usiness urc 
, Relatives friends associates | members 
5 x 
2 x 
x 
11 x x 
x x 
iL x x x x 
1 x 


* 57 reported no instance of rejection 


Responses to a question regarding the most 
difficult problem faced immediately after release 
were predominantly (70 percent) in the areas of 
finding employment, adequate finances, and in 
becoming acclimated to free society. 
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Evaluation of prerelease program.—The pur- 
pose of the questions in this category was to 
elicit attitudes toward participation in the pro- 
gram and to determine what features—positive 
or negative—were best remembered. 

Two-thirds of respondents believed the pre- 
release program was of help primarily in the 
areas of adjusting and advice provided by the 
staff. Best remembered was the opportunity to 
meet as a group with others facing release and 
the provision for open discussions of common 
problems. Only a minority recalled the increased 
privileges in correspondence and visits. The ma- 
jor criticism expressed was that group meetings 
were not long enough. To the question, “What 
did you like most about the prerelease program,” 
we believe it worth reporting a waggish, yet ma- 
jestic, reply: “Being released!” It is recognized 
that those respondents still under supervision 
might be reluctant to say anything against the 
program. 

Miscellaneous inquiries.—Other inquiries were 
made to assess the prison experience as viewed 
6 months after freedom, and to encourage re- 
spondents to include any comments or sugges- 
tions they might have. 

To the inquiry, “What do you feel now was the 
most important thing you learned during the 
time you were serving your federal sentence,” 
the responses centered primarily around the value 
of having learned a trade, academic improve- 
ment, and increased skills in interpersonal re- 
lationships and in controlling personal behavior. 

Thanks were expressed to the institution staff 
for assistance rendered. Staff members most 
frequently mentioned were line employees, usually 
job foremen. 


Comparison of Prerelease and 
Postrelease Responses 


Some of the postrelease inquiries were designed 
to correspond with those in the prerelease ques- 
tionnaire. A comparison of the responses provided 
an opportunity to examine a person’s attitudes 
and feelings in several areas 90 days prior to re- 
lease and 6 months after his return to the com- 
munity. Since studies have shown that persons 
under stress magnify certain problems and con- 
cerns, it was believed that such a comparison 
would substantiate, or deny, that problems which 
loom large when viewed during imprisonment 
are not necessarily major areas of postrelease 
concern or do not exist at all. Further, it was 


believed that such information would be of value 
in the interpretations that could be made based 
on actual cases of men who had experienced the 
prerelease program. 

The following question was asked prior to re- 
lease: “What do you feel you have profited by 
during the time you have served?” And this re- 
lated question was asked after release: “What do 
you feel, now, was the most important thing you 
learned during the time you served your federal 
sentence?” The responses are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. ie derived from imprisonment as 
reported by 83 inmates prior to release and 
following release from prison 


Prerelease Postrelease 


Nature of benefit derived response response 
Learning atrade ..... 16 17 
Education . ‘ 14 12 
How to get along with others ; 10 9 
Crime does not pay .. 3s 9 13 
Obedience . 3 4 
That it pays to be courteous 

and honest . 2 2 
That I cannot do as I please ; 2 2 
Patience. . 2 4 
Religious Teawakening . Se 2 0 
Nottotrust women .... a 1 
Derived no benefit . q q 3 
No response 15 16 


It is interesting to compare responses to the 
prerelease inquiry, ‘What do you feel is the big- 
gest problem facing you after release,” with re- 
sponses to the postrelease question, “What was 
the most difficult problem you faced immediately 
after release?” 

It is noted that in 29 instances the anticipated 
major problem was not the same as the actual 
major postrelease problem reported. In 7 in- 
stances the respondent had indicated no antici- 
pated problem. However, each of them reported 
having had various problems; in 3 instances 
this related to employment. 

Of those anticipating problems, 2 reported hav- 
ing no problem after release. Seven anticipated 
an employment problem and in all instances 
this proved to be so. Of the 7 who anticipated a 
financial problem, none reported it as the actual 
problem. Six indicated employment as the actual 
problem after release, and one cited readjust- 
ment to civilian life. 

In addition, respondents were asked to indicate 
whether the postrelease problem still prevailed 
at the time of reply. There were 22 affirmative 
answers, 29 replied that the problem had been 
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resolved, and 32 did not respond. The prepond- 
erant difficulty, both anticipated and actual, re- 
lated to employment. 

The remaining comparisons fall within those 
questions designed to determine the significance 
of the prison experience in social readjustment. 
To the prerelease question, “Do you have any 
worries about how your family will treat you 
when you get home,” 74 answered No and 6 said 
Yes. Three did not reply. However, 14 men re- 
ported postrelease rejection by relatives. 

A similar question regarding friends indicated 
only 4 responses anticipating difficulties. Postre- 
lease replies revealed that difficulty was actually 
encountered in only 3 of these instances. How- 
ever, there were 20 instances of released inmates 
being shunned by former friends. 


Conclusion 


We do not know to what extent the postrelease 
adjustment is the result of institutional training 
and experience, prerelease preparation, supervi- 
sion by the probation officer, acceptance by and 
encouragement from the family, a break in find- 
ing the right job, or any combination of a host 
of other variables. However, on the basis of our 
study we can point up some factors which may be 
of value in formulating a prerelease program. 

A prerelease program should provide for a 
period of evaluation in which the experiences of 
the inmate and the specialized knowledge of the 
staff may be examined in a final effort to point 
the way to realistic solutions of the myriad prob- 
lems facing the man about to be released. Addi- 
tionally, opportunity should be given the pre- 
release inmate to verbalize his feelings and 
thoughts about his problems. These provisions 
fulfill the first two principles of prerelease 
planning. 

While no claim is made as to the efficacy of the 
followup study, it did point up the need for some 
rethinking as to how staff effort might effect 
better release planning. To this extent it fulfilled 
the third principle of prerelease planning. 

Special privileges such as extra visiting time 
and extra correspondence are welcomed, but are 
by no means essential to an effective prerelease 
program. Some practitioners believe that sepa- 
rate or special housing should be provided for 
prerelease inmates. Unless all men participating 
in the program can be so housed, the use of such 
units seems inadvisable. 
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In 78 percent of the cases in which there was 
definite employment at release, severance had 
occurred usually within 90 days. Further, 85 per- 
cent of respondents were employed 6 months 
following release. These two facts lead to an in- 
teresting speculation regarding job assistance 
efforts. While the value of a job-in-hand at time 
of release cannot be debated, it might be a more 
judicious use of staff effort to focus on equip- 
ping the individual to hold a job. When a prere- 
lease inmate verbalizes an apprehension regard- 
ing getting postrelease employment, there is 
usually conjured the spectre of employer prej- 
udice and adverse public opinion. Experience and 
reason tell us that neither of these is a major 
obstacle to obtaining a job. Witness the fact 
that two-thirds of employed respondents had told 
their employers of their prison record. 

In view of the foregoing we submit that such 
an apprehension can be interpreted in most in- 
stances as an admission of a social lack—the in- 


ability, due to insufficient knowledge, to not only 


get a job, but more importantly, a fear of not 
knowing how to hold it. This has significance 
for institutional training efforts, as it indicates 
a need for increased emphasis on job-relation- 
ships with peers and supervisors, as well as on 
job-finding methods. This brings us face to face 
with a characteristic common to prison inmates— 
a low frustration tolerance with the corollary of 
limited perseverance in the face of almost any 
obstacle. 

The foregoing is further borne out by some 
interesting facts. Whenever a released inmate was 
referred to a state employment service, a union, 
or a prospective employer through the Bureau of 
Prisons Employment Placement Service, a letter 
of introduction was always given him. Fifty per- 
cent made the initial contact, but when a job was 
not immediately available few reported back for 
further interview. 

From our discussions with men who had had 
the experience, we found that the letter of in- 
troduction served to allay fears of making the 
initial step; its presence instilled confidence, as- 
suring that an open door awaited them. However, 
when the contact did not produce results there 
was a tendency to revert to former patterns of 
behavior with a consequent failure to follow 
through. 

Prerelease programming is a part of the in- 
stitution’s overall correctione] effort. It cannot be 
isolated from other treatment activities. Ideally, 
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the thrust of institutional programming should 
be in the direction of release planning, commenc- 
ing with admission classification. The desira- 
bility of this is quickly evidenced when a pre- 
release program is initiated. Almost immediately 
the inadequacies of conventional correctional pro- 
grams are exposed. 

It is not believed that prerelease programs are 
necessary for all releasees. To apply such pro- 
grams across the board to all men would be 
wasteful of time and effort. Participants should 
be carefully selected by the casework staff on the 
basis of individual need, potential, and expressed 
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wish to profit from the experience. This presup- 
poses a general program and an institutional 
atmosphere which motivates and encourages men 
toward self-improvement efforts. 

While the group approach is beneficial in sever- 
al ways—not the least being conservation of staff 
time—it must always be regarded only as sup- 
plemental to individual planning with each pre- 
release inmate. The role of the staff can be at 
best no more than supportive and the measure 
of success no greater than the individual’s sin- 
cerest efforts. 


New Horizons for the Institutional 
Treatment of Youth Offenders 


By LEIGHTON W. DUDLEY 


Technical Adviser in Corrections, Directorate of Security and Law Enforcement, 
Department of the Air Force, Washington, D.C. 


HEN CONSIDERING all the facets of an in- 
y \ stitutional program for the youthful of- 
fender (ages 18 to 24), we need to remind 
ourselves continually that institutions, with ap- 
parently every facility for an outstanding cor- 
rectional program, often are not accomplishing 
really effective treatment. A few years ago voca- 
tional training in a variety of skills, supported 
by a good professional and custodial staff, were 
looked upon as the basis for an effective treat- 
ment program. What has happened? In many 
instances institutions were the victims of tradi- 
tional and costly classification systems, once re- 
garded as a progressive step forward in the 
treatment of offenders. Too often classification 
programs were so deeply involved in the me- 
chanics of evaluation and reporting that com- 
paratively little attention was given to providing 
treatment opportunities that actually came to 
grips with the problems and treatment needs of 
the offender. 

More than any other age group, the youthful 
offender needs to be reached while at the insti- 
tution. Often he is in deeper rebellion than the 
juvenile by weight of years alone. And unlike 
many adult offenders, he is still young enough 
to achieve basic personality changes. Generally, 


there is little from which to build. More often 
than not, the youthful offender is completely out 
of touch with his family, the school, and the com- 
munity. He has been a failure in so many ways, 
including crime! The institution’s opportunity to 
effect change in his personality, character, and 
behavior is a real challenge. A program is needed 
that will insure that on his departure he has the 
capacity to relate significantly to family and 
friends, that he has the basic academic and voca- 
tional skills he needs, and that he will have suf- 


ficient confidence in himself to translate a suc- 


cessful institutional experience into a successful 
community experience. Much of what we have 
considered to be an effective institutional pro- 
gram has fallen far short of accomplishing this 
goal. 

We have invested considerable money, time, 
and effort in academic education and vocational 
training programs. And then we have “basked in 
the glory” of the statistics of high school diplomas 
granted, skilled trades learned, and some good 
jobs obtained. Too often we have rested on our 
false “sense of accomplishment” because a few 
have made it on the outside. What we should do 
is to seriously consider whether our shining ex- 
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amples have made it because of the program or 
in spite of the program. And then we must apply 
all of our experience and our imagination to de- 
velop new methods and approaches. 

We have come a long way in providing the fa- 
cilities for effective correctional treatment—en- 
thusiastic, well-trained correctional officers, case- 
workers, clinical personnel, teachers, correctional 
counselors, religious counselors, vocational coun- 
selors, recreational workers. Moreover, the var- 
ious disciplines have learned much about work 
in the correctional setting, often quite different 
from the hospital clinic, the community social 
agency, or the school. But we have not learned 
enough yet as to how we are to fit all these people 
together into one cohesive, dynamic team—a 
team that can recognize the wide variety of prob- 
lems and needs among youthful offenders, single 
out the needs in each individual offender, and 
provide the kind of experience and treatment 
that a particular offender must have before he 
is ready to return to the community with some 
real hope for a successful adjustment. 


Basic Program Considerations 


What, then, are some basic program considera- 
tions and how do they differ in different types of 
institutions? 

Basic program considerations do not differ, 
regardless of the size or type of the institution 
and the availability of professional personnel 
and extensive training facilities. Much of our 
lack of success has been an attitude of defeatism 
and apathy when we do not have an adequate 
staff of professional personnel. On the other 
hand there is a tendency to rely largely on the 
mechanical success when we have extensive vo- 
cational training facilities and professional staff. 

We know now that some of our most effective 
correctional treatment has been achieved in small 
institutions with a dynamic, imaginative staff, 
often with few professionally trained clinicians 
but under the guidance of competent clinicians. 
At the same time, we have become more effective 
in many of our larger, well staffed institutions. 
We have learned to use our professional staff more 
to guide and direct nonprofessional staff in ac- 
tual treatment contact, while providing special 
assistance with real personality problems. These 
institutions have been effective because the em- 
phasis has been on what has been more recently 
termed “milieu therapy.” The institution is re- 
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ferred to as a “therapeutic community.” The en- 
tire institution operated in an atmosphere of 
correctional treatment, with every staff member 
having a real correctional treatment responsi- 
bility. This idea, of course, is not new. This was 
the approach used by Howard Gill at Norfolk 
Prison Colony in Massachusetts nearly 40 years 
ago. 

Much has been written and spoken about the 
special needs of the youthful offender group and 
the special responsibilities of those who deal 
with this age group. These offenders often are 
alienated from the community, yet they are 
young enough and flexible enough so that there 
is still hope for real personality change. They 
differ from the older offender for whom correc- 
tional treatment may reduce criminality but is 
not likely to effect any real change in personality 
and character. 

What, then, are the key considerations in an 
effective institutional program for the youthful 
offender? 

Every effort should be made to work with and 
help the inmate immediately upon his arrival, 
through continuous staff-treatment contact. As 
much of the inmate’s early orientation as pos- 
sible should be by staff rather than by other 
inmates. Once the youthful offender has built up 
his hostilities and resentments in the institutional 
environment, he will be as difficult to “crack” as 
the hostilities and resentments that kept him out 
of touch in the community. He may become a 
good inmate and even do well in school, in voca- 
tional training, or on the job assignment. All 
too often, unfortunately, he will be the good in- 
mate who is in serious trouble again soon after 
release. 

Wherever possible, the reception, orientation, 
and living quarters should provide for separation 
into as small groups as possible with well-trained, 
experienced staff. 


Traditional Classification Not Doing the Job 


Methods of accomplishing classification and 
treatment should be limited only by the imagi- 
nation of the staff and the courage of the ad- 
ministration—our current traditional classifica- 
tion systems are not doing the job. Contacts and 
professional evaluations leading to classification 
actions too often are superficial and mechanical, 
with little dynamic interdisciplinary exchange 
even in our classification committees. 

By the time an inmate meets a classification 
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committee, his basic defenses are usually in full 
play. Being the “monkey in a cage,” with a lot 
of strange adults staring at him, saying “we are 
here to help you,” in all likelihood brings any 
effective treatment to a halt. The best counsel 
that can be given at this time is to try something 
new. Recently several institutions have achieved 
excellent results with variations of what is being 
called “team treatment.” Upon arrival, each in- 
mate is assigned to a team of four to six staff 
members. Each team includes a member who is in 
the closest direct contact with the inmate, and 
also representatives of the various disciplines— 
caseworker, psychologist, teacher, psychiatrist, 
chaplain, recreation worker, custodial officer, and 
job supervisor. At least one member of the team 
establishes very early contact. The team meets 
together at least weekly. The team is responsi- 
ble for all programming, including initial classi- 
fication and reclassification actions. Information 
given to the team from various departments is 
more factual than evaluative, eliminating much 
of the paperwork ordinarily prepared for the 
traditional classification committee. 

As time progresses, the team will determine 
the frequency of direct contacts and decide which 
team member they believe can do the most good 
at the particular time. Some programs assign, at 
an early stage, the most difficult inmates to a 
team of the most experienced staff members. 


Innovations Must Be Tried 


I repeat, what we need to utilize most in our 
institutions today is the imagination and inge- 
nuity of all staff members. We should encourage 
them to experiment with innovations—policies 
and practices that depart from our outworn tra- 
ditional methods and may bring us new hope in 
helping the youthful offender to become a re- 
sponsible citizen in the community. Extensive 
education programs and vocational training pro- 
grams can be helpful aids, but they should be 
aids only—not ends in themselves as we so often 
have tended to believe. 

The basic formula for the effective treatment 
of the youthful offender is not as complicated 
and involved as we have thought, but the means of 
carrying out the treatment can be difficult or it 
may be relatively simple. The basic task is to pro- 
vide meaningful relationships with a few staff 
members at first, and later with other staff mem- 
bers and inmates. The inmate should be given 
an early opportunity to achieve a sense of ac- 


complishment—short-term accomplishments at 
first until he gains confidence in himself. Even 
though tests may show that an inmate has the 
basic ability for a certain academic or vocational 
program and that he evinces an apparent interest, 
these may be programs he already associates 
with failure. It may be best to delay certain types 
of training to insure later progress. 

There has been a tendency in many institutions 
to remain static because of budgetary restric- 
tions on staff and program facilities. How often 
have we heard it said that we could do better if 
we had more professional staff. This is some- 
times true, but often it is not true at all. With 
more professional staff, management and the 
nonprofessional staff tend to withdraw in their 
contact with the inmate, and expect the psy- 
chologist or caseworker to do it all. 

The opportunity to do a much more effective 
treatment job is present in most institution set- 
tings, so long as the staff includes a predominance 
of reasonably mature and intelligent adults with 
common sense, an interest in working with young 
people, and a lot of enthusiasm and imagination. 
There must be professional guidance, of course, 
but often the professional worker’s time is more 
effectively utilized in staff training and guidance. 
He should not be saddled with a back-breaking 
load of fleeting inmate contacts which have little 
meaning or significance. 


Suggested Program Content 


Interdiscipline staffing and program content 
are, of course, basically the same for the youth 
institution as for adult institutions. However, 
when developing program for the youth group, 
certain emphases are clearly indicated: 

Education and Vocational Training.—The pro- 
gram should be imaginative and motivational in 
character, not just another unfortunate school 
or work experience. The enthusiasm and per- 
sonality of the teacher often is more important 
than the subject matter taught. The goal should 
be to insure that the inmate achieves within his 
potential, the basic skills needed and the will to 
compete in the community in a socially accept- 
able manner. 

Religious Program.—Religion and the chap- 
lain play a significant role in a youth institution. 
Religion often has been solely a symbol of author- 
ity to the offender, but can become, however, a 
source of hope and meaning to the young person 
in the throes of confusion and conflict. Through 
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religious experience a clarification of life’s pur- 
pose may be achieved, together with an apprecia- 
tion of the dignity and worth of other persons. 

Custody.—Physical custody should be dimin- 
ished wherever possible. Certainly prior to re- 
lease the inmate should spend considerable time 
as free as possible from physical custody. 

Leisure-Time Activities—A wide-based pro- 
gram of physical, cultural, and hobby activities 
should be emphasized. The key is concerned, able 
leadership and competent instructors. Capable 
part-time instructors should be engaged. Inmate 
instructors usually have little to contribute. 

Counseling.—Wide use should be made of both 
individual and group counseling. An understand- 
ing, mature, communicative work detail officer 
may be especially desirable in one instance, 
while intensive psychotherapy may be needed in 
another. 

Food.—The insatiable hunger of the youthful 
offender should never be overlooked. In smaller 
institutions the evening snack can have a great 
appeal to them. 


Clothing.—Some flexibility is essential. The 
youthful offender wants generally to conform 
with his peers, but his desire to be different 
should not be overlooked, both in selection of 
clothing and in dress requirements. 

Community Contacts.——Ample provision should 
be made for personal contacts with family, 
friends, and outside volunteers, including out- 
side trips for cultural events, athletic events, and 
furloughs to engage in release planning, such as 
interviews with prospective employers, a place 
to stay, etc. School attendance and jobs in the 
community for selected inmates should be en- 
couraged wherever possible. 

The key to an effective institutional program 
for the youthful offender is an enthusiastic and 
imaginative staff—a staff that makes the most of 
its resources and is dedicated to helping each of- 
fender to return to the community with a measure 
of understanding of the adult world and to be a 
law-abiding, self-respecting, responsible citizen. 


The Role of Compulsory Supervision in the 
Treatment of Addiction 


By GEORGE E. VAILLANT, M.D., AND ROBERT W. RAsor, M.D.* 


poorly understood and involves a multitude 

of factors. As a result, the treatment of the 
disorder becomes particularly complex. The per- 
sons normally responsible for directing addicts to 
treatment—judges and administrators of social 
agencies—receive a variety of conflicting counsel. 
For instance, psychiatrists suggest that addicts 
be treated as if mentally ill; our legal system often 
directs that addicts be treated as criminals; so- 
ciologists often state that it is not the addict at 
all but his social matrix that requires treatment. 
The dilemma of the judge and agency adminis- 
trator is worsened by the fact that, on the one 
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hand, law enforcement agencies can point out 
that relapse rates after psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion exceed 90 percent and, on the other, a report 
by the New York Academy of Medicine can state, 
“It has been demonstrated that a jail sentence 
does nothing to help the addict recover from his 
addiction.”! Thus, there is disagreement not only 
on what should be done but also on what should 
not be done. Clearly, longitudinal comparison of 
different treatment methods is needed. 


A Comparison of Treatment Methods 


A 12-year followup of 100 New York City 
addicts discharged from the U.S. Public Health 
Service Hospital in Lexington, Ky., provided such a 
comparison. Enough data were obtained to eval- 
uate five treatment methods: (1) voluntary hos- 


1 “Report on Drug Addiction,” Bulletin of New York Academy of 
Medicine, 31: 592-607, 1955. 
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pitalization, (2) short imprisonment (less than 
9 months of imprisonment), (3) long imprison- 
ment (at least 9 months of imprisonment but less 
than a year of parole), (4) imprisonment and pa- 
role (at least 9 months of imprisonment followed 
by at least a year of parole), and (5) community 
followup by a social agency capable of providing 
appropriate referrals. 

For 3 to 6 years after discharge 95 percent of 
the addicts in this Lexington study had been 
followed on a voluntary basis by a social agency 
in New York City, 92 percent had received at 
least one voluntary hospitalization for their ad- 
diction, 90 percent had received at least one long 
or short imprisonment, and more than a third 
had received some kind of compulsory supervi- 
sion for their addiction. Due to the fact that so 
many of the addicts had received different treat- 
ments, it often was possible to compare the effect 
of several treatments on the same individual. 

The chief finding of the followup study was 
that while 67 percent of treatments defined as 
imprisonment and parole resulted in community 
abstinences of a year or more, only 4 percent of 
short imprisonments and hospitalizations were 
followed by abstinences of similar length. In 
view of the implications of these findings for 
penology, the data needs closer examination. 
(Some of the implications of this followup for 
psychiatry have been reported elsewhere.) ” 

From the outset, it must be kept in mind that 
this followup describes only addicts from New 
York City and only addicts admitted to Lexing- 
ton in 1952-1953. At the time that the sample 
was obtained, Lexington was the principal volun- 
tary hospital serving New York addicts, and 
about half the urban addicts in the United States 
resided in New York City. Nevertheless, proper 
caution must be exercised in applying the findings 
of this article to other addict populations. 


The Method of the Study 


The sample and methods of followup are de- 
scribed elsewhere (see footnote 2). In brief, all 
New York City addicts who were under 50 and 
were admitted to Lexington for the first time 
between August 1, 1952, and January 31, 1953, 
were initially selected. From this group 50 Negro 
and 50 white patients were randomly selected for 


2 G. E. Vaillant, “A 12-Year Followup of New York Narcotic 
Addicts: I. The Relation of Treatment to Outcome,” American Journal 
of Psychiatry, in press. 

® G. E. Vaillant, “A 12-Year Followup of New York Narcotic 
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followup. Although 5 Negroes were admitted in 
1952 for every 4 whites, the two groups were 
combined. (When the two groups were considered 
separately, there appeared little significant dif- 
ference.) ? 

All available hospital and prison records were 
consulted. Recent fingerprint records were ob- 
tained for most of the patients who had ever 
been arrested. In three-fourths of cases, if an 
addict appeared to have done well, he was per- 
sonally interviewed. The most reliable and val- 
uable single source of information was the file 
of the USPHS New York Followup Project. This 
study prospectively tried to obtain followup in- 
formation on 95 percent of the addicts in the 
study every 3 months for 3 to 6 years. Through 
the generosity of Leon Brill, the former director, 
data from this project were shared with the. 
writers. 

In the present study 95 percent of the addicts 
could be followed until 1962 and the addiction 
status during 96 percent of the addicts’ 1,300 
man-years from 1952-1964 was determined. 

On admission the average age of the 100 pa- 
tients was 25; their average length of addiction 
before Lexington was approximately 2 years; 
46 percent had been previously arrested; and 75 
percent were voluntary admissions. Nine per- 
cent had had some college and the sample as a 
whole was of at least average intelligence. 


Summary of Results 


Summarizing outcome, after leaving Lexington 
90 precent relapsed to the daily use of drugs, 92 
percent were imprisoned at least once, and the 
average addict spent 3 years out of the last 12 in 
some kind of institution. Ninety-one addicts 
sought voluntary hospitalization a total of 270 
times. Of these voluntary hospitalizations only 
4 percent resulted in abstinence from drugs of a 
year or more. Seventy-two addicts were impris- 
oned for periods of less than 9 months a total of 
279 times. Of these short imprisonments, only 
4 percent were followed by an abstinence of a 
year or more. Thirty-eight addicts were impris- 
oned for 9 months or more without a year’s pa- 
role a total of 46 times. Of these long imprison- 
ments only 13 percent resulted in a year’s ab- 
stinence. Finally, 26 addicts were imprisoned for 
9 months or more and subsequently received at 
least a year of parole supervision a total of 30 
times. In 67 percent of cases imprisonment and 
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parole resulted in at least a year of abstinence 
in the community. 

In 1962, 10 years after admission, 20 percent 
of the original sample were in the community 
and not using drugs. Seven percent more were 
not using drugs regularly but were using oc- 
casionally or were engaged in petty criminal 
activity. Forty-four percent were addicted or 
probably addicted, 4 precent were institutional- 
ized (either in prisons or mental hospitals) for 
at least 11 months out of the calendar year, and 
11 percent were dead. Definite information could 
not be obtained on 5 percent. In 1964, or when 
alive and last heard from, 46 percent of the total 
sample were abstinent and in the community. 


Is Prolonged Hospitalization Necessary? 


There was some evidence that long hospital- 
ization produced short term abstinence (of 2 
and 6 months’ duration) more often than short 
hospitalization (see footnote 2). Similarly long 
imprisonment produced a year’s abstinence three 
times as often as short imprisonment. When the 
ages of addicts returning to the community after 
either long or short imprisonment were compared, 
there was no difference between the two groups. 
Thus, it may not be argued that long sentences 
were more successful because the addict was 
older and therefore more likely to be “maturing 
out” of his addiction. 

Why long, enforced institutional abstinence 
should be correlated with community abstinence 
can perhaps be understood in terms of learning 
theory. There is some evidence that the actual 
injection of addicting drugs plays only one part 
in the addiction process.t A great deal of the 
addicts’ repetitive antisocial behavior as well as 
their drug-seeking behavior may be looked upon 
as conditioned. By this is meant much of their 
behavior consists of often repeated acts in a com- 
plex, but often stereotyped, chain of events in- 
exorably leading up to the alleviation of abstin- 
ence by the injection of narcotics. In some addicts 
initiation of such conditioned chains of behavior 
seem more important in causing relapse than 
mental distress or conscious motivation for drugs. 

4 A. Wikler, Sentiening. Factors in Opiate Addiction and Relapse,” 
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Prolonged institutionalization, while not abolish- 
ing the tendency for such behavior, may with 
time induce other sorts of competing and, hope- 
fully, lasting behavior (e.g. a regular job). Such 
competing behaviors make the occurrence of in- 
dividual events (e.g. frequenting streets where 
drug peddlers are likely to be encountered) that 
can lead into a chain of conditioned behavior 
culminating in addiction less likely to occur. Hos- 
pitals like Lexington or prisons have rather more 
variety and opportunity for full-time inmate em- 
ployment than do most psychiatric hospitals; and 
addicts were more likely to be gainfully employed 
following long imprisonment than after short 
imprisonment. 

Secondly, many addicts who were successfully 
abstinent told the writer that it was not until 
after 6 months or so of enforced abstinence that 
they began really thinking and worrying about 
their addiction. This fits both with the datum that 
short hospitalization leads to rapid relapse and 
with the observation of Casriel® that after 4 to 6 
months the addicts admitted to Synanon became 
consciously depressed and for the first time man- 
ifestly concerned over their previous addiction. 


The Great Importance of Parole 


Far less speculative is the finding that com- 
pulsory supervision played an important role in 
promoting abstinence. Twenty out of 26 addicts 
receiving imprisonment and parole remained ab- 
stinent for a year or more. Of these, 55 percent 
(11) never relapsed after the expiration of their 
parole. Eight other addicts from our study re- 
mained abstinent for a year or more following 
compulsory supervision without long imprison- 
ment (five were under conventional court parole 
or probation, one under the supervision of his 
county medical society, and two under the super- 
vision of fundamentalist religious groups). Only 
one of these 8 additional addicts relapsed after 
the expiration of supervision. Two more patients 
were abstinent while in the army. 

The available literature confirms this study’s 
finding that compulsory community supervision 
is strongly associated with abstinence among ur- 
ban addicts. Diskind observed that 36 percent of 
all addicts on parole were abstinent for at least 
12 months.® In reporting the experience from the 
narcotics facility at Corona, California, Burkhart 
and Sathmary reported that 52 percent of dis- 
charged paroled addicts were drug and crime 
free for at least 6 months.? Baganz and Maddux 
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found that a year after discharge 63 percent of 
addicts who received an average of 3 years of 
imprisonment and at least a year of parole were 
both employed and presumed abstinent.® Jones 
noted that 92 percent of California physician 
addicts who were subjected to a long and strict 
period of probation were known to be abstinent 
for at least 2 years.? These figures are in con- 
trast to relapse rates after voluntary hospital- 
ization which suggest that over 90 percent re- 
lapse.!® 14 None of the above studies, however, 
included proper controls. In comparing paroled 
addicts with all Lexington discharges over a 5- 
year period, Pescor observed that while only 13.5 
percent of the total sample were known to be 
abstinent, 31 percent of the paroled patients were 
abstinent.’ 

In the present study, virtually all of the addicts 
who succeeded on parole had been exposed to 
other forms of treatment and had relapsed. Thus, 
to a large extent our addicts served as their own 
controls. Ninety percent of our parole successes 
had relapsed after other forms of treatment—80 
percent after hospitalization and 60 percent after 
long or short imprisonment. Secondly, of those 
addicts who proved refractory to imprisonment 
and parole, all had been exposed to other treat- 
ments without ever achieving a year’s abstinence. 


Parole Examined 


Because of the apparent importance of com- 
pulsory supervision it is well to examine such 
supervision more closely. It must be realized that 
social workers or public health nurses attempted 
to maintain contact with 95 percent of the ad- 
dicts in this study every 3 months for 3 years 
after relapse. While the function of this contact 
was in large part to obtain followup information, 
the addicts were also offered help, advice, and 
appropriate agency referrals. Since virtually all 
the addicts under this kind of voluntary super- 
vision relapsed in less than a year (see footnote 
11), the relevant differences between parole and 
social agency supervision would seem important. 
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The biggest difference, of course, is that the pa- 
role officer can require attendance, rehospitali- 
zation and reimprisonment; and what is more, 
he has the full cooperation of the police. 

Diskind found that out of 148 addicts who ab- 
sconded from parole, all but 8 were apprehended, 
most within a few months (see footnote 6). In 
contrast, although exact figures are unavailable, 
those patients sentenced under the provisions of 
the Metcalf-Voekler Act, who break followup 
programs with social and medical agencies, are 
not always actively sought for either by the 
police or by the agencies themselves. In planning 
any community supervision for addicts, it is 
reasonable to expect that the local police would 
be able to comply more effectively with the re- 
quest of a parole officer for rearrest than a simi- 
lar request from a doctor or social worker. It is 
also reasonable to suppose that the parole will be 
more effective if it is long enough to include fur- 
ther supervision for the relapsed addict once he 
is released from hospital to prison. 

At the same time, the parole officer, often with 
a degree in social work, works to help and not 
to punish. However, unlike the doctor, the parole 
officer can often find his “patient” a job; unlike 
the social worker he can demand that his “client” 
keep the job; and unlike the judge if his “de- 
fendant” relapses to drugs while on the job, he 
can enforce institutionalization without a lengthy 
trial. 

Although the numbers are small, the study did 
provide some suggestions in regard to methods of 
parole supervision. (Because the study extended 
back to 1952, only one of the parolees was a mem- 
ber of the special low parole caseloads described 
by Diskind. The findings of the present follow- 
up did suggest that several abstinent addicts 
attributed much of their success to stable common 
law relationships. While such relationships are 
discouraged and are often considered to repre- 
sent parole violations, common law relationships 
may offer the addict considerable stability, and 
in selected instances they should probably be 
condoned. 

Both the state and federal parole programs 
appeared equally effective. However, important 
differences between the federal and state pro- 
grams appeared in another context. Only 16 per- 
cent of addicts who received long federal sentences 
received at least a year of compulsory supervision. 
In contrast 56 percent of the addicts receiving 
long New York State sentences received a year 
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or more of compulsory supervision. The net re- 
sults may be immediately appreciated. Only 26 
percent of addicts who spent at least 9 months in 
a federal prison were abstinent for a year or 
more; 40 percent of those addicts who spent at 
least 9 months in New York State prisons were 
abstinent for at least a year. This difference ap- 
peared to be entirely accounted for by the more 
liberal use of parole by New York State. It should 
be noted that the sale of narcotics was the most 
frequent offense that lead to New York parole 
and to subsequent abstinence! 

A final dividend of compulsory supervision was 
that.it led to regular employment more frequently 
than if the addict were abstinent but not on pa- 
role. In spite of the fact that addicts, even prior 
to addiction, often have extremely spotty work 
histories, Diskind notes that 93 percent of ad- 
dicts who were both abstinent and had been under 
parole supervision were regularly employed (see 
footnote 6). Baganz and Maddux found 74 per- 
cent of paroled addicts who were still in the com- 
munity after a year were employed (see footnote 
8). Our own data were congruent with these 
findings. In several cases addicts unemployed for 
a decade would be regularly employed during 
parole. 


The Factor of Maturation in Abstinence 


Since Winick and others have suggested that 
the most important factor in abstinence is matura- 
tion, advancing age must be considered as an 
explanation for the success of parole. Certainly, 
addicts who persist in crime are more likely to 
receive long sentences, hence more chance for 
parole. Secondly, all else being equal, an addict 
will be older upon release from a long prison 
sentence than after a short imprisonment. Finally, 
Diskind observed that while only 25 percent of 
addicts below 30 were. successful on parole, 43 
percent of those over 30 were parole successes 
(see footnote 6). In order to take these factors 
into account, the age of the addict after his last 
hospitalization, short imprisonment, long impris- 
onment, and imprisonment and parole was cal- 
culated. Whether such treatment was successful 
was also calculated. For the population under 
study, the average age of last institutional treat- 
ment, successful or otherwise, was 30 years, give 
or take a year. The average age of the 7 addicts 
whose last hospitalization resulted in a year’s 
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abstinence was 31, and of the 81 addicts whose 
last hospitalization resulted in a rapid relapse, 
30. The average age of the 19 addicts whose last 
imprisonment and parole resulted in abstinence 
was 29 and of the 7 addicts whose last imprison- 
ment and parole ended in relapse within 12 months 
was 32. These differences in age are not signifi- 
cant. The average age of addicts becoming ab- 
stinent or relapsing after their last short or long 
imprisonment was within the same range. Thus, 
in our data, age did not account for differences in 
success rates observed after different modes of 
treatment. 


Is Parole Only a Crutch? 


One of the criticisms of parole-induced ab- 
stinence arises from the belief that the addict 
will relapse when the crutch of parole is with- 
drawn. Some people feel that if abstinence is to 
be meaningful, the desire for it much come from 
the addict himself. Diskind, on the other hand, 
suggests that it is unrealistic to expect the ad- 
dict to regard his addiction as ego alien (see foot- 
note 6). In fact, the addict is often strongly moti- 
vated to remain addicted and this is precisely 
why initial abstinence must be coerced. Diskind 
noted that out of 66 addicts who had remained 
abstinent on parole, 20 subsequently became re- 
addicted. In the present followup, of 25 addicts 
who were abstinent under imprisonment and pa- 
role or after compulsory supervision without long 
imprisonment, 10 eventually relapsed after their 
parole ended. This proportion, however, was no 
higher than the 15 out of 28 addicts who relapsed 
after having voluntarily achieved a year’s ab- 
stinence following hospitalization or long or short 
imprisonment alone. 


Alternative Explanations 


There are still alternative explanations for the 
data that need examination before it can be con- 
cluded that compulsory supervision offers the most 
promising available method of treating the ma- 
jority of urban addicts. 

An important criticism is that in the 1950’s 
fewer alternatives of voluntary psychiatric and 
vocational rehabilitation were open to addicts. 
It may be argued that there now exist effective 
substitutes for parole. The writers would cer- 
tainly agree that the value of parole will be sig- 
nificantly enhanced whenever it can be backed up 
by effective psychiatric and vocational assistance. 
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Nevertheless, there was no evidence to suggest 
that: recently voluntary hospitalization ‘ had be- 
come more effective for our subjects. 

Another objection to the paper’s findings is 
that when an addict is on‘ parole, both he and 
his family will be more likely to conceal relapse. 
In general, however, our data was obtained long 
after, as well as during, the period of parole. 
Secondly, as already noted, the majority of pa- 
role successes remained abstinent after expira- 
tion of parole. Whenever, in retrospect, addicts or 
relatives failed to confirm alleged abstinence 
during a period of parole, the addict was classed 
as a parole failure. 

Finally, it may be argued that only “good risks” 
got parole..Guze noted that the fact that the re- 
lapse rate was twice as high amongst felons with 
“flat”? sentences as amongst felons with parole 
was largely a function of the former being poorer 
risks.1* In our study the most important variable 
determining whether an addict got parole was 
whether he was sentenced by the state or federal 
courts. Surely, the “bad risks” did not selectively 
gravitate to the federal courts. Besides, addicts 
with imprisonment and parole did five times as 
well as the addicts with flat sentences. 


Relationship Between Addiction 
and Criminality 


There is tremendous need for judges and law- 
makers to see the addict in proper perspective; 
the existing dichotomy between the addicted 
“mentally ill’ delinquent and the nonaddicted 
“criminal” delinquent distorts this perspective. 
Criminality is a symptom, not a diagnosis; thus, 
in most instances, it is fruitless to argue whether 
addicts are or are not criminals. Secondly, al- 
though the addicts’ need for psychiatric inter- 
vention is not less than the proponents of volun- 
tary programs suggest, the need of every “crim- 
inal” for such treatment is just as great. In the 
same vein, however, to give an addict a sentence 
too short to provide effective parole because the 
addict is “mentally ill” may do him a disservice. 

In the first place, psychiatric personality pro- 
files of “addicts” and “criminals” are remark- 
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ably similar.16 When the findings of our study 
were compared to other studies of the long-term 
followup of prisoners, 17 18 little evidence was 
found to suggest that addicts are either less crim- 
inal or more mentally ill. than nonaddicted ex- 
prisoners (see footnote 3). At the time of most 
recent followup, no addict in our sample was in 
a psychiatric hospital. 

Secondly, 57 percent of our sample, by their 
own admission, were delinquent before drug use, 
and in a careful investigation Gerard and Kornet- 
sky found that 72 percent of the voluntary adoles- 
cent admissions that they studied were delin- 
quent before drug use.!? Ninety-two addicts in 
our sample were imprisoned subsequent to Lexing- 
ton. Five-sixths of all addicts never admitted to 
Lexington except on a voluntary basis were known 
to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. All this evi- 
dence suggests that the Lexington urban “volun- 
teer addict” is little different from “criminal 
addicts” and that there does not exist a large 
pool of “noncriminal”’ urban addicts unknown 
to. law enforcement agencies. Admittedly, our 
data may not apply to many so-called “medical” 
addicts; but medical addicts appear to constitute 
a very small proportion of the urban addict pop- 
ulation. 

Finally, there is a tremendous difference be- 
tween the intention behind a given sentence and 
its actual effect. Addicts often are sent to hos- 
pitals. because the referring agency or court felt 
that they would benefit from psychiatric treat- 
ment. However, because the needs of other ad- 
dicts are as great, and because there is not an 
unlimited supply of psychiatrists, an individual 
addict may not receive “psychiatric treatment” 
to the extent that the referring judge or social 
worker might have wished. In actual practice, 
due to the distribution of existing manpower 
the prisoner addict may get more individual 
counseling while on parole than while hospital- 
ized in a psychiatric facility, and he certainly re- 
ceives it in an environment where it may be 
directly related to community adjustment. Psy- 
chiatrists, undoubtedly, have skills that parole 
officers. do not possess. But abstinence versus 
relapse is a battle fought in the community and 
not in the security of a hospital; and once in the 
community, the addict rarely uses psychiatric 
treatment even when it is provided. 


- Mandatory Sentences Are No Answer 
The findings of this article, then, suggest a 
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fact quite paradoxical to our sentiments, namely, 
that a seemingly punitive prison sentence may 
offer the addict more “treatment” in terms of 
tangible results than the well-intentioned option 
to seek voluntary hospitalization and psychiatric 
care. Nevertheless, the findings of the study cer- 
tainly suggest that mandatory sentences (prison 
terms without chance of parole) neither cure 
nor deter. Long ago society realized that capital 
punishment was an inappropriate remedy for 
attempted suicide. Imprisonment alone can have 
little meaning for the addict who daily risks and 
sometimes strives for suicide, and the only value 
of the long sentence is that it can be transmuted 
into constructive parole. The 30 addicts in the 
study with the most persistent history of addic- 
tion received an average of 7.7 convictions apiece, 
but only 3 ever received a year of parole. The 
30 addicts with the longest periods of sustained 
abstinence received an average of only 2.8 con- 
victions apiece, but 14 received at least a year 
of parole! 

In summary, the data in this paper suggest 
that, in conjunction with other available treat- 
ments, as many addicts as is legally feasible should 
be under the type of constructive but authoritarian 
control offered by intelligent parole programs. 
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Whether society the right és decide that 
addicts may be coerced by means of sentences up 
to several years not to be addicts remains a moot 
point. In the case of “criminally insane” and 
severely suicidal individuals, society reserves the 
right unilaterally and indefinitely to suspend the 
individual’s freedom. In the case of chronic al- 
coholism and petty larceny society presumes no 
such prerogative. Addiction, with its moderately 
high self-induced..death rate and its close, but 
not inevitable, association with recurrent crim- 
inality falls somewhere in between. The exper- 
ience of the California Rehabilitation Center has 
suggested that enforced parole programs can, 


with adequate legislation, be extended to virtually 


the entire addict population.”° 

The data also suggest that even if he is con- 
victed of selling drugs, no narcotic addict should 
receive sentences that do not have provision for 
at least a year and preferably more of parole 
supervision with effective reincarceration for vio- 
lators. Although less certain, the evidence of our 
study suggests that if parole is violated, a short 
hospitalization or 30 to 90 days in the workhouse 
may be too brief to be effective. 

Surely, parole does not solve the addicts’ un- 
derlying problems, but it does appear to be the 
most effective weapon against overt. addiction 
now in society’ s arsenal. 


The importance of implanting (in the addict) a desire for 
constructive leisure interests cannot be overemphasized. In 
addition to substituting a desirable aim for the illegal one, it 
becomes a simple matter of arithmetic. A person who works 8 

hours a day has 8 more waking hours to get into mischief by 

- hanging out in his old haunts and associating with addicts. If © 
we can get him to occupy a few of those hours in socially accept- 
able activities, then it will be so many hours less with his 
former associates. The longer he is engaged in wholesome out- 
lets, less and less will he seek the companionship of “Junkies,” 
until he develops a new outlook on life. ~ 


—MEYER. H. DISKIND 
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Resolving “Built-In” Staff Conflicts in a 
Training School for Boys 


By ANTHONY CATALINO 
Superintendent, Training Institution Central Ohio, Columbus 


MPLOYEE STRIKES throughout the Nation 
He become almost commonplace, but when 

an entire shift of cottage leaders from a 
training school decides to remain home by calling 
in “sick,” the phenomenon makes headlines in 
the local press. This distressing event took place 
at the Training Institution Central Ohio, at Colum- 
bus, after several months of tension-provoking 
developments. 

“Built-in” conflicts between staff and boys, and 
between employees of different echelons, exist 
in most child-caring institutions, both large and 
small. Publications from the Children’s Bureau 
afford instructive insights in this perplexing 
matter.! 

For purposes of this article, “built-in” conflicts 
refer to those areas of contention generated by 
differences in employee attitudes, training, and 
living experiences which interact negatively with 
traditional staffing patterns and stated institu- 
tional goals. 

The following brief outline depicts various 
steps taken by the Training Institution Central 
Ohio (TICO for short), to reduce some of its 
“built-in” conflicts. 

TICO is a medium-security juvenile institu- 
tion housing the older (15-20 years old), severely 
entrenched, delinquent boy who has been unable 
to adjust to an open-type setting. It encompasses 
24 acres. Buildings are fire resistant and mainly 
on one floor. There are no direct commitments. 
Boys are transferred to TICO from other facili- 
ties under the auspices of the Ohio Youth Com- 
mission. Its 13 buildings are interconnected by 
corridors so that boys and staff are protected 
from inclement weather when moving about, 
thus facilitating supervision and, ostensibly, de- 
creasing possibilities of runaways. (Unfortunate- 

1 See the following publications of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
20201: Administration and Staff Training in Institutions for Juvenile 
Delinquents, 1959, Publication No. 877; Training Personnel for Work 
With Juvenile Delinquents, 1954, Publication No. 848; and Pr 
in Institutions for Delinquent 

2 See Dr. W ging Programs in 


. Weber’s article in Problems in Chan 
a for Delinquent Children, U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 


oblems 
Children, 1962, 


ly, in this latter respect, the designers failed to 
take into account the plaguing ingenuity of young 
people!) There are eight cottages, each contain- 
ing 16 single rooms and two 4-bed dormitories. 
Educational, vocational, religious, recreational, 
and treatment programs are employed to alter pre- 
viously established destructive attitudes and con- 
duct. Population capacity is 192. Current average 
length of stay is 20 months. Present staff comple- 
ment is 130. 


Early Problems 


Prior to TICO’s receiving its first five boys 
from the Boys’ Industrial School at Lancaster, 
Ohio, in May 1961, administrators spent several 
weeks discussing philosophy, programs, proce- 
dures, etc., mainly with cottage staff, most of 
whom had never before worked in a training 
school. Significantly, conflicts mentioned in Dr. 
George H. Weber’s article? already showed them- 
selves in evidence. Differences in educational 
background, life styles, and value orientations 
sparked heated arguments on how given situa- 
tions ought to be handled. For example, should 
boys be permitted to carry matches and ciga- 
rettes? It was obvious that preconceived notions 
of delinquency refiected stereotype thinking and 
labeling. 

Contrary to the hopes and expectations of the 
administrators, cleavages between the emerging 
separate departments became increasingly solidi- 
fied, especially between the social workers who 
advocated a treatment-oriented program, and the 
cottage staff who favored more repressive meas- 
ures. As the institution’s population increased, 
these conflicts began hindering rehabilitative 
efforts. 


Similarities Between Staff and Boys 


Compounding the problem were similarities in 
socioeconomic backgrounds of some staff members 
with those of the boys being cared for. Like many 
of the boys, this type of employee found it easy 
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to condone the practice of manipulation as a means 
of obtaining immediate solutions. Their resistance 
to administrative policy was exemplified, for 
example, by an insistence that certain boys should 
settle differences by “fighting it out with boxing 
gloves.” 

The inappropriate use of profanity by these 
persons, their manner of dispensing discipline, 
their extremes in hairdos and dress were more 
attuned to the early life experiences of the boys 
than they were with corrective policies of the insti- 
tution. As one person put it, “Why can’t we hit the 
boys? That’s the way I was brought up!” When 
such discrepancies were first explored in inservice 
training sessions, their initial responses betrayed 
irritated skepticism. However, through the in- 
vestment of time and relationships with the boys 
and a fuller recognition that each person is a 
unique individual unto himself, these same staff 
members became more accepting of the institu- 
tion’s aims and philosophy. At the same time 
there appeared obvious modifications in their own 
language, dress, and attitudes. 

Correctional workers know that delinquent 
children come to juvenile institutions adhering to 
value systems? which oppose those generally en- 
dorsed by the rest of society; one reason being 
the failure of these youths to adequately “insulate” 
themselves against socially destructive influences. 
How to counterbalance, and if possible, eradicate, 
these views was originally conceived as a primary 
objective of the institution. Though many will 
agree with Dr. Richard A. Cloward that “the 
chances are relatively slight that an adolescent 
can successfully segregate delinquent and con- 
forming roles for a long period of time,’ TICO 
nevertheless remains committed to a course of 
effecting deep changes in attitudes and conduct 
so that boys returning to their former environ- 
ments will not revert to antisocial behavior. 


Staff Resistance 


After many months of discussion, the superin- 
tendent announced his intention of abolishing the 
position of cottage life director and to combine 
the 11 professionally trained social workers with 
the 62 untrained cottage personnel. It was stated 
that henceforth all would be placed under the 
jurisdiction of one administrator, the director of 
social services. (Happily, the Ohio Youth Com- 


a Cohen, Delinquent Boys. Glencoe, Illinois: The’ Free Press, 


4 Walter C. Reckless, Simon Dinitz, and Ellen Murray, “Self Concept 
as Insulator Against Delinquency,’’ American Sociological Review, 
December 1956, pp. 744-746. 


mission reacted sympathetically to TICO’s earlier 
request to increase the social workers from 5 to 
11 persons.) It was explained this move would 
advance treatment goals, eliminate constant bick- 
ering between the two contending departments, 
and enhance the status of the cottage leaders by 
identifying them as an integral part of the social 
service staff. It was also mentioned that the social 
worker’s office would eventually be transferred 
to a large, glassed-in room, adjacent to the cottage 
leader’s office within the cottage. Almost im- 
mediately these statements provoked the cottage 
department into holding a quasi-secret meeting 
and culminated in an “unofficial” consensus that 
the 7 to 3 and 3 to 11 shifts would phone in “sick” 
the next morning, just before Thanksgiving Day. 
This was carried out and in effect amounted to 
a strike which lasted 16 hours. 

Soon after being notified at 5:30 a.m. of the 
impending strike, the superintendent went to 
the institution, conferred with the night shift and 
asked them to remain on duty until relieved. The 
switchboard was then directed to call all the 
social workers, teachers, and maintenance people. 
All were asked to report for work as soon as 
possible. Meanwhile, the superintendent went to 
each of the eight cottages, explained to the boys 
the predicament and asked for their help and 
cooperation. After breakfast the boys were taken 
to their scheduled assignments and an outward 
stance of “business as usual” was simulated 
throughout the remainder of the day. Several 
meetings of department heads and supervisors 
were held and a 4-day schedule made out with 
many persons volunteering to work double shifts. 

Telegrams were sent to all cottage leaders 
scheduled to work the next day, informing them 
of possible dismissal if they failed to appear. 
Beginning with the midnight shift all cottage 
staff reported for work as usual. 

Within a few days the superintendent held 
additional meetings with cottage staff to respond 
to a list of alleged grievances which proved to be 
largely unsubstantiated and based on distortions. 
At the request of the superintendent a member 
of the press attended these meetings. He was 
also invited to question any of the employees or 
boys whom he wished. 

Were it not for the overwhelming support 
of the general staff, and of the boys themselves, 
who had by this time become aware of the situa- 
tion, the normal operations of the institution 
would have been seriously jeopardized. 
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Thereafter, meetings between the administra- 
tion and cottage department focused on allaying 
fears and complaints of cottage staff concerning 
the proposed changes. Suspended temporarily was 
the decision to transfer the social worker in the 
cottage pending further clarifications of details. 
The superintendent and department heads, in 
the meantime, emphasized that the new structure 
would: 


(1) Make the social worker more readily accessible 
to boys and cottage staff. 

(2) Provide increased opportunities for social workers 
to observe directly the actions and behavior of boys in 
their “natural habitat,” that is, the cottage setting. 

(3) Increase opportunities for social workers and 
otras leaders to work as a team in handling specific 
situations. 


Surprisingly, not all the social workers seemed 
eager to embark on the new plan. While the 
cottage leaders had previously complained the 
new setup would demean their status and emas- 
culate their traditional authority, the social work- 
ers expressed themselves in this manner: 


(1) There are obvious money differentials between 
the social worker and cottage staff. 

(2) There exist conflicts of role expectations between 
the social worker and cottage staff. 

(3) Traditional social-work roles will become com- 
plicated. 

(4) Much adaptation on the part of the social worker 
would be needed under this system of placing physically 
the social worker in the cottage. 

(5) Best results are obtained when treatment goals are 
shared and discussed with cottage staff, with the 
latter’s consequent involvement. 

(6) While the placement of the social worker in the 
cottage is desirable, in that he can more effectively 
deal with problems, this may create the possibility of 
the cottage personnel becoming more apathetic. 

(7) The social worker in a cottage setting may be 
placed in situations where he tells the cottage leader 
what to do, but the implicit question may be, “Can the 
social worker handle the situation any better?” 

(8) In sharing cottage responsibilities, the social 
worker will also be expected to show leadership qualities 
demonstrating a high degree of maturity. 

(9) A social worker can “teach” more effectively by 
what he does than by what he says. 

(10) Placing the social worker in the cottage will 
require a display on his part of sincere conviction, even 
if this exposure shows him up unfavorably. The cottage 
staff will see this and the results may be either positive 
or negative, depending on several variables. 

(11) In order to impress the social worker, whom 
they see as a key figure in the release procedures, will 
the boys react (conform?) more favorably if the social 
worker is present in the cottage to observe, directly, 
their behavior? On the other hand, will this type of 
reaction tend to diminish over the long haul, if the 
social worker’s presence becomes more or less routine? 

(12) Will the social worker tend to take on the 
characteristics of expediency which the social worker 
feels apply primarily to cottage staff? 


An interval of three additional months was 
allowed to lapse before the first three social work- 
ers began moving into the cottages. Four months 
after that, the remaining five social workers were 


transferred. Since the change, comments from 
staff and boys have been favorable, for example: 
Cottage Leader: “Since the social worker moved in, 


all I have to do to get his attention is to rap on the 
window and he looks up.” 
Social Worker: “I don’t get mobbed by the boys any 


ere, whenever I enter the cottage—they see me every 
ay. 


Boys: “It’s easier to see the social worker now. It 
took too long before. He’s always there when I go to 
lunch.” 

As was expected, transferring the social work- 
er into the cottage has resulted in a greater un- 
derstanding of their respective roles and problems. 
The symbiotic-like relationship between the so- 
cial worker and cottage leader has given real 
meaning to the concept of “teamwork.” Although 
only a few months have passed since the modified 
staff structure has gone into effect, the ominous 
predictions claimed in advance have not been 
borne out. 


Additional Problems 


Combining the cottage department with the 
social service department presented some un- 
anticipated obstacles. It tended, for example, to 
overload the director of social services with 
scheduling three different shifts of cottage per- 
sonnel. This was quickly resolved by placing the 
responsibility on one of the cottage supervisors. 

So much time was required for attending all 
kinds of cottage meetings that it soon became 
evident another person of high rank was needed. 
In due time a deputy superintendent was employ- 
ed, thus relieving the social service director of 
many of his former duties, with the consequent 
result that all phases of the program began to 
operate more smoothly. 


Ancillary Changes 


As an aid in ameliorating those circumstances 
which lead to “built-in” conflicts, two cottages 
have since been designated as prerelease cottages, 
wherein boys are permitted greater latitude in per- 
sonal decision-making and self-development. To 
a greater extent than is allowed in other cottages, 
these boys, who have been recommended for re- 
lease or are otherwise doing well, may select 
flexible programs within their cottages and move 
almost freely throughout the institution. Frequent 
off-campus trips and home visits are expected to 
facilitate the transition from institution to com- 
munity. Carefully selected staff who can function 
comfortably in such a relaxed setting have been 
placed in those cottages. 
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Recently a boys’ committee has been organized 
and includes one representative from each cot- 
tage, selected by the boys themselves. This group 
was first looked upon by some cottage people as 
the superintendent’s personal spy committee. 
When such misapprehensions proved groundless, 
the committee was able to assume a more ap- 
propriate role. The group meets every week with 
the superintendent to discuss whatever seems 
important to them. Communication channels be- 
tween boys and administration have thereby been 
strengthened and several misconceptions clarified. 
The meetings provide a forum for exchanging 
viewpoints and interpretations which have, on 
occasion, resulted in changes of institutional 
policies. They also serve as an official “safety- 
valve” for emotional outlets. Concurrently, the 
administration has continued to stress the im- 
portance of all staff to demonstrate through pre- 
cept and example an abiding interest in imple- 
menting rehabilitative goals. Likewise encouraged 
is a fostering of a pervasive, therapeutic climate 
in all phases of programming. 

An ongoing controversy which exists to this 
day is the old chestnut of treatment versus cus- 
tody. In the early history of the institution, staff 
grappled with the issue until the negative effects 
of extended confinement were recognized as vitiat- 
ing rehabilitative efforts. With a sharp increase 
in runaways, the community became alarmed. 
Consequently, bars were installed on the windows 
of the boys’ rooms, while at the same time, off- 
campus trips were accelerated and the number of 
dances with nearby female institutions was in- 
creased from one a month to at least six per 
month. Each of the cottage social workers volun- 
teered to work one evening a week. This was re- 
peated by the eight second-year graduate students 
placed at TICO for field training under the aus- 
pices of the Ohio State University School of So- 
cial Work. Not to be outdone, the seven pastoral 
training students, supervised by the institution’s 
chaplain, asked to come at evening time also. 


Guidelines for the Future 


There is no guaranteed method for preventing 
employee problems. In retrospect, however, TICO’s 
experiences have provided the administration 
with the following guides for interviewing new 
workers: 


5 Dr. Hugh W. Missildine, Your Inner Child of the Past. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1963. 


(1) Provide intensive orientation programs, especially 
for untrained personnel. 


(2) Emphasize clearly the philosophy of the insti- 
tution as advanced by the administration. 


(3) Stress the necessity for every employee to look 
at the whole institution and not only one’s individual 
bailiwick. 

(4) Be utterly frank—describe the potential pitfalls 
as well as the positives. 


(5) Explain that acting-out behavior under certain 
circumstances can be helpful in the treatment process. 
It’s the long range results that count. 


(6) Develop the idea that acting-out behavior may 
be symptomatic of inner stress and can be utilized toward 
an understanding of individual pathology. 


(7) Intensify community contacts—isolationism for 
a juvenile institution is self-defeating. 
(8) If possible, refrain from employing persons 


holding two jobs. Moonlighting hurts both employers, 
but especially the boys. 


(9) Avoid obvious misfits—the field of juvenile de- 
linquency is much too complex to hope that anyone 
who applies can do the job right. 


Summary 


There are in every institution a variety of 
possibilities for resolving “built-in” conflicts. 
TICO’s methods have included changes in staff 
structure, such as placing the social worker’s of- 
fice within the cottage setting, modifying pro- 
grams in two so-called prerelease cottages and 
establishing closer media of communication be- 
tween boys and administration through a boys’ 
committee. 

Since TICO has put into effect the aforemen- 
tioned changes, the emotional atmosphere through- 
out the institution has become less oppressive. A 
renewed esprit de corps is now more apparent. 
Tension and suspicions have given way to in- 
creased cooperation from all departments, due in 
large part to the consulting psychiatrist who has 
been vigorously promoting the concept of “mutual 
respect” for all human beings.® 

It is perhaps still too early to assess the ef- 
ficacy of these changes; however, available sta- 
tistics indicate 80 percent of the 295 boys thus 
far released from TICO have managed to avoid 
further illegal entanglements. One of these boys 
is currently employed at TICO and has apparently 
adopted a socially approved way of life. 

Finally, it seems reasonable to suggest that with 
creative use of immagination, dedication of pur- 
pose, and a willingness to assume certain cal- 
culated risks in seeking new solutions to old 
problems, administrators can do much to make 
training schools better and more effective child- 
caring institutions. 
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Looking at the Law 


By JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorney, General Crimes Section, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


1. Can a United States commissioner place a defendant 
on probation pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 5010(a), the Youth 
Corrections Act? 

A commissioner who has jurisdiction to dispose of 
petty offenses pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 3401 may B ew a 
defendant on probation under 18 U.S.C. 5010(a). Nowhere 
in Chapter 402, Title 18, the Youth Corrections Act, is 
the court referred to as a “court of the United States,” 
but simply as a court. It follows that a commissioner 
having jurisdiction to dispose of petty offenses may avail 
himself of the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 5010(a) since 18 
U.S.C. 3401(c) provides that the probation laws shall be 
applicable to persons tried before commissioners and 
the commissioner shall have the power to grant probation. 

If a commissioner elects to place a defendant on pro- 
bation under the Youth Corrections Act he then affords 
the defendant the opportunity to avail himself of the 
benefits of 18 U.S.C. 5021(b), as amended, and possibly 
warrant a certificate setting aside the conviction. 


2. What generally is acceptable evidence upon which 
probation can be revoked or continued? 

Section 3653, Title 18, provides that a probationer who 
is arrested on a charge of violation of probation shall 
be taken before the court having jurisdiction over him 
as speedily as possible. Before probation is revoked the 
law requires that he be given a hearing before the court 
and an opportunity to explain away the accusation. 
Escoe v. Zerbst, 295 U.S. 490. Thereupon the court may 
revoke probation and require the probationer to serve 
the sentence imposed or any lesser sentence. United States 
v. Roberts, 320 U.S. 264. If imposition of sentence was 
suspended the court may impose any sentence which 
might originally have been imposed. Hunter v. Williams, 
165 F.2d 924; Gillespie v. Hunter, 159 F.2d 410. 

At such hearing the defendant is not entitled to a 
trial in a technical sense. It is not an adversary proceeding 
and the rules of evidence do not apply. It does require 
that there shall be an inquiry fitted to the needs of the 
occasion so as to justify the conclusion that there was 
no abuse of discretion in revoking probation. The de- 
fendant must be given an opportunity to make a state- 
ment or offer evidence if he desires to do so. The degree 
of proof justifying revocation need not convince the 
court beyond a reasonable doubt as in a crimifial trial, but 
is sufficient if the court be reasonably satisfied that it 
is in the best interests of the community that probation 
be revoked. 


3. At a probation revocation hearing is the defendant 
entitled to the assistance of counsel? Is the court required 
to place witnesses, including the probation officer, under 
oath to testify? Is it necessary that the United States 
attorney present the case against the probationer? 

(a) Since the probationer who is charged with viola- 
tion of probation is entitled to a hearing he is entitled 
to be represented by counsel retained by him. However, 
he is not entitled to have counsel assigned by the court 
to assist him. Escoe v. Zerbst, 295 U.S. 190. 


(b) Since a probation revocation hearing is not an 
adversary procedure and is not bound by the rules of 
evidence attaching to a criminal trial, the question as 
to whether witnesses, including the probation officer, 
should be placed under oath rests in the sound discretion 
of the court. 

(c) It is the usual practice that the probation officer 
present the case against one charged with violation of 
probation. There is no legal requirement that the United 
States attorney be represented at a hearing on revoca- 
tion of probation, or modification of the conditions of 
probation. However, in the interest of orderly procedure 
and in the best interest of the administration of justice, 
the office of the United States attorney should be notified 
of such hearing and given the opportunity to be repre- 
sented. It frequently develops that his office may be in 
a position to make representations to the court either in 
favor of or losers the probationer with respect to mat- 
ters which otherwise might escape its attention. 

A study of supervision practices conducted by the 
Federal Probation Training Center in 1964 reflects that 
in a majority of offices the probation officer collaborates 
with the United States attorney in revocation matters 
and the vast majority send a copy of the violation report 
to the United States attorney routinely. He is thus put 
= notice and may be represented at any hearing if he 
elects. 


4. May parole be revoked if a parolee refuses to appear 
before the Parole Board at the revocation hearing? 


If a parolee is apprised of the charges against him and 
is fully advised of his right to a hearing and of his right 
to be represented by counsel of his own choice at such 
hearing and refuses to appear before the Board, there 
is no reason why the Board may not revoke parole after 
a hearing in absentia. As long as the parolee is afforded 
all the safeguards prescribed by the case of Hyser v. Reed, 
318 F.2d 225, cert. den. 375 U.S. 957, and he persists in 
his refusal to appear, there is no alternative but that the 
Board proceed with the hearing in absentia. 

In view of the dicta expressed in the case of Buono v. 
Kenton, 287 F.2d 534, such hearing should not be delayed 
for an unreasonable length of time. If the parolee requests 
a continuance of the hearing to enable him to procure 
counsel or witnesses to appear in his behalf, the Board 
should, of course, defer such hearing to meet with his 
convenience as far as possible. However, consistent re- 
fusal to appear cannot be condoned. 

As long as the Board is presented with sufficient grounds 
to warrant revocation of parole and the parolee elects 
not to challenge the grounds upon which the violator 
warrant is rested, the only requisite incumbent upon the 
Board is that their action in revoking be not arbitrary or 
capricious. 


5. What is generally considered sufficient cause for 
revocation of probation? 
In answer to this question I refer the reader to the 


article “When Should Probation Be Revoked?” starting 
on page 11 of this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


The great dilemma facing us today in the criminal 
field is providing a just balance between the freedom of 
the individual and the fair interests of society. 
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Legislation 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


Chief, Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


BAIL: 


_ The Judiciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on May 18, 1966, favorably reported a bill, S. 1357, 
to revise existing bail practices in the courts of the 
United States. The bill, in a different form, passed the 
Senate on September 21, 1965. To be known as the “Bail 
Reform Act of 1966,” this new legislative proposal is 
designed “to assure that all persons, regardless of their 
financial status, shall not needlessly be detained pending 
their appearance to answer charges, to testify, or pend- 
ing appeal, when detention serves neither the ends of 
justice nor the public interest.” 

The bill would require that in noncapital cases every 
person be released pending trial on his own recognizance, 
or upon the execution of an unsecured appearance bond, 
unless the judicial officer (as defined in the bill) deter- 
mines, in the exercise of his discretion, that such a re- 
lease will not reasonably assure the appearance of the 
person as required. If such a determination is made the 
judicial officer may impose one or more of five additional 
conditions of release as follows: (1) That the person be 
placed in the custody of the designated organization or 
person agreeing to supervise him; (2) restrict travel, 
association, or place of abode during the period of re- 
lease; (3) require the execution of an appearance bond 
in a specified amount and a deposit in the court in cash 
or other security of a sum not to exceed 10 percent of the 
amount of the bond; (4) require the execution of a bail 
bond with sufficient solvent sureties or the deposit of 
cash in lieu thereof; and (5) impose any other condition 
deemed reasonably necessary to assure appearance as 
required, including a condition requiring that the person 
return to custody after specified hours. A person unable 
to meet the conditions of release, and detained more than 
24 hours could have the conditions reviewed. If the con- 
ditions are not then changed, there is provision for 
appeal. 


Pending trial in capital cases, or after conviction, and 
awaiting sentence or pending appeal, additional conditions 
of release may be imposed upon a person being detained 
and the appeal provisions are not applicable. 

In reporting this bail bill the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee made 17 separate amendments to the Senate-pass- 
ed version. While most of these were of a technical nature, 
there was deleted from the Senate version a provision 
that would authorize the release of a person charged with 
an offense on condition that he be placed under the super- 
vision of a probation officer. In explanation of this dele- 
tion the Committee stated in its report: 


“Amendment No. 4 eliminates as one of the conditions 
upon which a defendant may be released the place- 
ment of the individual under the supervision of a 
probation officer. Since the probation officer is an 
arm of the court, who, under normal circumstances, 
only enters into a case after conviction, your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that in order to avoid any 
possibility that any constitutional right of the de- 
fendant be invaded this provision should be deleted. 
It is obvious that if a probation officer assumes the 
responsibility for a defendant where a case has not 
yet been disposed of, he would necessarily make in- 
quiry concerning the defendant. In view of condition 
No. 1, which authorizes the placing of a person in 
custody of a designated agency or individual, there 
does not appear to be any need for the use of a pro- 
bation officer. Moreover, the use of a probation of- 
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ficer would involve additional duties and might re- 
quire additional personnel.” 


The Bail reform bill was developed by the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. It has been endorsed by the Attorney General 
of the United States and by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. Early consideration of the bill by 
the House of Representatives is anticipated. 


CONSOLIDATED FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL ‘SYSTEM: 


S. 3065, H.R. 13549 and H.R. 13853 would create within 
the Department of Justice a United States Corrections 
Service. The Attorney General, through the new Cor- 
rections Service, would have charge of federal penal 
institutions, supervision over persons placed on proba- 
tion, and responsibility for establishing a program of 
continuous research and experimentation for the guidance 
of the daily operation of the new corrections system. 
Under this bill the Advisory Corrections Council, 18 
U.S.C. 5002, would be expanded and strengthened. 

The Judicial Conference of the United States, at its 
session in March 1966, specifically recorded its opposi- 
tion to placing the Probation Service under the juris- 
diction and control of the Department of Justice. At the 
same time the Conference authorized a committee study 
and report of the advisability and feasibility of establish- 
ing a unified federal correctional system that would not 
involve placing the Probation Service under the juris- 
diction and control of the prosecuting arm of the 
government. 


ALCOHOLISM: 


S. 3089 and H.R. 13724 are bills to provide a compre- 
hensive program to combat alcoholism. The bills would 
establish a Federal Alcohol Control Administration with- 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
create a National Institute of Alcoholism, and provide for 
demonstration projects and grants to aid in the eradica- 
tion of alcoholism as a major health problem. H.R. 12428 
would establish a Federal Commission on Alcoholism 
which would be independent of the executive branch of 
the Government. 


CRIMINAL INJURIES: 


S. 2155, H.R. 11552, H.R. 11583 and H.R. 11894 would 
provide for the payment of compensation to persons in- 
jured by certain criminal acts up to a maximum of $25,000. 
Awards would be made by an independent commission 
which would be authorized to recoup the amount of the 
award from a person convicted of performing the crim- 
inal act. 


To COMPEL TESTIMONY: 


S. 2190 to permit the compelling of testimony with 
respect to certain crimes and the granting of immunity in 
connection therewith. This bill, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, is aimed at organized crime carried out 
across state lines by permitting the government to obtain 
information from underlings for use in achieving the 
prosecution of the more culpable. 


ACADEMY OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE: 


S. 1288 and H.R. 6071 to establish an Academy of 
Criminal Justice and to provide for the establishment of 
such other academies of criminal justice as the Congress 
may hereafter authorize. These bills seek, through edu- 
cation and training, to improve the practice and adminis- 
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tration of criminal law in the United States. They pro- 
vide for an academy to be located at a law school selected 
by the President. 


Narcotics CONTROL—CIVIL COMMITMENT: 


S. 2113, S. 2191, H.R. 8880, H.R. 8884, H.R. 8908, H.R. 
9002, H.R. 12050 and H.R. 13762 to provide that, with 
certain exceptions, one charged with a violation of federal 
penal laws relating to narcotics may elect to submit to an 
examination by the Surgeon General to determine if the 
accused is a narcotic addict. Should he so elect and be 
found to be an addict, the court shall have jurisdiction 
to order him civilly committed to the custody of the 
Surgeon General for an indeterminate period not to ex- 
ceed 36 months. The bills further provide for a possible 
2 years of additional probationary aftercare treatment 
under the Surgeon General’s custody. 

S.2114, H.R. 8879 and H.R. 9003 to amend section 2(h) 
of the Narcotic Drug Import and Export Act and sub- 
section (a) of section 7237 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 by eliminating the mandatory minimum sentences 
for certain offenses relating to narcotic drugs and mari- 
huana. The bills also provide for parole eligibility for 
persons convicted of federal penal laws relating to nar- 
cotics. They further provide for the use of state facilities 
for the confinement, care, treatment, and rehabilitation 
of narcotic addicts as well as the parole supervision of 
such persons by state, public, or private agencies. 

S. 2115, S. 2116, H.R. 8877, H.R. 8878, H.R. 8883, H.R. 
8887 and H.R. 8911 to provide financial assistance to the 
states (1) to assist them in establishing treatment and 
rehabilitation services for drug abusers and (2) to assist 
the states in the construction of facilities for such treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1965, and the two succeeding fiscal years, $714 


million would be authorized for services and $15 million 
for the construction of facilities. 

S. 2152, H.R. 9167 and H.R. 12224 to amend certain 
provisions of the narcotics laws, particularly the Nar- 
cotic Control Act of 1956. Similar to the bills noted in 
the first two paragraphs of this section, these are spon- 
sored by the Department of Justice and would (1) estab- 
lish a procedure for the civil commitment of certain 
narcotic addicts to the custody of the Surgeon General; 
(2) provide for indeterminate sentencing of narcotic 
addicts; (3) make narcotic drug or marihuana offenders 
over the age of 22 and under the age of 26 eligible to 
receive indeterminate sentences and conditional releases 
under the Federal Youth Corrections Act; (4) amend 
the Narcotics Control Act of 1956 by making all mari- 
huana offenders eligible for parole under 18 U.S.C. 4202, 
and by permitting the Board of Parole to release on 
parole prisoners now standing convicted of a narcotic 
drug law violation who were not 26 years of age at the 
time of conviction. They and those in the same age 
category convicted of marihuana offenses could also be 
placed under the provisions of the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


H.R. 559 to amend the District of Columbia Code, to 
abolish the death penalty for murder in the first degree, 
leaving life imprisonment as the punishment for this 
crime. 

H.R. 10059 to abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States, and authorize, instead, life im- 
prisonment. The bill would also amend the District of 
Columbia Code to abolish the death penalty for murder 
in the first degree and rape. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Development of Mental Programs in Correction,” by 
Asher R. Pacht and Seymour L. Hallec, M.D. (January 
1966). The authors, who are chief, Clinical Services, 
Division of Corrections, Wisconsin, and associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, University of Wisconsin, respec- 
tively, state that workers in correctional settings often 
see psychiatrists and psychologists as menacing figures. 
They see the clinicians as those who would permissively 
unleash the uncontrolled impulses of the criminal. The 
clinicians themselves have contributed to this mistrust 
by maintaining a mystical aura and aloofness. Another 
fault of the clinicians in correctional institutions has been 
their tendency to carry over ideas that were applicable 
to traditional treatment situations but scarcely useful in 
the institution. “Prisons are not yet hospitals.” 

The oldest function of the psychiatric worker in prisons 
has been the quieting or soothing of the more disturbed 
inmates. In the past two decades clinicians have taken 
the roles of diagnostician and therapist. A third role for 
the clinician has been one wherein he devotes the major 
portion of his time to fostering the therapeutic milieu of 
the institution. 

The ideal role of mental health personnel in correc- 
tional settings is one which combines the diagnostic and 
treatment functions with concurrent attention to the 
therapeutic milieu. This latter attention can only succeed 


where the mental health worker is an expert on person- 
ality motivation, is readily available to the staff for dis- 
cussions of problems, and is aggressive in encouraging 
instruction at every level in the institution. 

With all phases of therapy and milieu-developing in 
correctional settings continuous research is necessary. 
Without this “clinicians will continue to stumble and 
compound their errors.” 

This article concludes with a description of how these 
principles have been successfully used in the adminis- 
tration of a mental health program in the correctional 
field within the State of Wisconsin. 


“Mental Health in Action,” by Harold M. Boslow, M.D. 
and Sigmund H. Manne (January 1966). The authors, 
who are director, Patuxent Institution, Jessup, Maryland, 
and psychologist with the same institution, respectively, 
describe the program and the working philosophy of the 
Patuxent Institution which they believe to be unique in 
the United States. 

In 1954 the Maryland Legislature established the pro- 
cedure for the definition of a class of criminal known as 
“defective delinquent.” These were offenders who were 
clearly a danger to society and requiring treatment in 
confinement. The Legislature provided for the Patuxent 
Institution as the detention facility where treatment would 
occur. Placement within the institution is done by means 
of a civil charge rather than a criminal charge. 

If an offender is found to be a defective delinquent he 
is placed within the institution on what amounts to an 
indefinite sentence. At Patuxent he is provided with 
psychotherapy, vocational rehabilitation, occupational 
therapy, and a therapeutically oriented milieu. He is 
placed in a graded tier system and as his self-control im- 
proves he moves upward in the system. This progress 
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brings more privileges but also requires that the in- 
dividual evince increased maturity and control of im- 
pulses. The motivation for improvement is the inde- 
terminate sentence. The patients have come to realize 
“that the way to get out of Patuxent” is through an 
awareness that their personal problems are related to 
their criminal behavior “and to do something constructive 
about them.” Previous efforts by therapists in individual 
treatment have failed because the clinicians sought to 
reconstruct the entire personality. The goal at Patuxent 
is simply to create a personality change that will permit 
the patient to return to society. 

When poate is granted the individual continues to 
receive the help of psychiatrists and a agg for 
the same staff members participate in the parole situ- 
ation. Thus he is able to carry over the learning and 
behavior that brought him rewards at the institution. 


“The Deterrent Influence of Punishment,” by William 
J. Chambliss (January 1966). The author, who is assist- 
ant professor, Department of Sociology, University of 
Washington, believes that social scientists have opposed 
capital punishment on moral grounds and have, as an 
extension of this, put themselves in the position of 
arguing against punishment of any kind. Studies have 
shown that the death penalty does not deter murder but 
a broad interpretation of the studies to say that punish- 
ment is ineffective as to all criminal behavior is obviously 
not justified. There is need for studies on the deterrent 
influence of punishment on crimes other than murder. 

An opportunity for such a study presented itself when 
a midwestern university sharply increased the certainty 
and severity of punishment for violation of campus park- 
ing regulations. In an effort to meet a growing problem, 
fines were increased and the campus police force greatly 
expanded. This, of course, increased both the likelihood 
of detection and the weight of punishment. 

The study analyzed the violation frequency of in- 
dividuals before and after the above steps were taken. 
The data clearly indicated that increased fines and in- 
creased opportunity for detection greatly reduced the 
number of transgressions and the number of transgressors. 

This article does not infer that the study of parking 
regulations shows sweepingly that “punishment does 
deter.” Rather, it calls for the pursuit of similar investi- 
gations with other types of offenses to learn what punish- 
ments do indeed deter, or fail to deter, what crimes. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Manhattan Bail Project and Its Aftermath,” by 
Herbert Sturz (November-December 1965). The author 
is executive director of the Vera Foundation in New York 
City which launched one of the first large projects to 
arrange for the release of accused persons on their own 
recognizance pending disposition of their cases. The 
foundation works in cooperation with the New York 
University School of Law and the Institute of Judicial 
Administration. The project was of 3 years’ duration 
and ended August 21, 1964. Its work has been taken over 
by the Probation Department and is now on a permanent 
basis in the criminal courts in Manhattan, the Bronx, 
Queens, Brooklyn, and Richmond. 

During the original 3 years of operation of the project 
3,505 accused persons were released on their recognizance 
and 98.4 percent of them reported as required. Only 56, 
or 1.6 percent, failed to report as compared with a 3 
percent forfeiture rate on bail cases. 

A National Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice, 
cosponsored by the Justice Department and the Vera 
Foundation, was held in 1964 and there are noqw 80 proj- 
ects in operation in 33 states. Although they operate in 
various ways they all demonstrate that most offenders 


will report to court when directed without the expense of 
bail. In the federal system alone detention was reduced 
by 75 percent in one year. 

“The Texas Diagnostic Center,’ by George B. Mears 
(November-December 1965). Texas now has a Diagnostic 
Center near Huntsville where all prisoners committed to 
the Department of Corrections are first admitted. The 
author, a sociologist employed by the Department, gives 
a detailed description of the Center, which has a capacity 
for 576 inmates, and the program conducted for ex- 
amining, diagnosing, and classifying all new inmates. 

“Criminological Problems in the Sixties,” by Arthur 
V. Huffman (January-February 1966). The author is 
state criminologist for the Illinois Department of Public 
Safety. He outlines five significant problems now facing 
correctional administrators and suggests some approaches 
toward their solution. 

First, the minority groups, particularly the Negro and 
the Puerto Rican, need special attention. He indicates 
the latter is finding it easier to be assimilated in the 
community but for the lot of the former to improve, 
society will be challenged to correct cultural inequalities. 

Secondly, he suggests that the best hope for the large 
number of alcoholics in our prisons is Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and a willingness of society to accept them. 

Thirdly, he is not so hopeful for the — addict and 
can only suggest stricter enforcement of laws against 
illicit drug traffic. 

Fourth, he urges better programs for taking care of 
the persistent recidivist with emphasis in changing their 
attitudes toward legality, justice, and officials generally. 

Fifth, he suggests more open institutions, eamps, etc., 
to relieve the problem of overcrowding in traditional 
institutions. 

“The Effectiveness of Correctional Education,’ by Daniel 
Glaser (March-April 1966). Dr. Glaser is presently head 
of the Department of Sociology, University of Illinois, 
but he has had much experience in correctional work. 
He fully discusses the need for a challenge of prison 
education, the need to change the school’s social relation- 
ships, the necessity for keeping correctional education 
honest and the value of research, and points out many 
ways to make improvements in our educational programs. 

There are several interesting articles in this issue— 
particularly on the myth of the father image in women’s 
prisons, a description of the parole narcotics project in 
Philadelphia, the study of temperaments of custodial 
workers, a sociological study of a house of correction, 
and a brief analysis of the concept of authority in the 
field of probation and parole—a discussion of the punitive 
approach and the conflicting self-determination approach. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. Sims 


“The Concept of Justice and the Quest for an Absolutely 
Just Society,” by Robert Waelder (March 1966). Dr. 
Waelder has been a group leader in the Center of Advanced 
Psychoanalytic Studies at Princeton since 1961. He was 
appointed professor of psychiatry by the Jefferson Medical 
College in 1963. 

The author poses the question “What really is justice?” 
He does not attempt to define the term but presents 
prevailing concepts of justice held by society during 
different eras in Western civilization. Today’s concept, 
in his opinion, alternates “between the poles of equality 
of opportunity and equality of station, between the ideal 
that all people should participate in the race of life on 
equal terms and the ideal that they should all arrive at 
the same place at the same time.” 

The natural balance, according to the author, is based 
on one’s ability and initiative. To achieve equality among 
individuals with different capabilities and expectations 
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will necessarily require an authority to give gratuities to 
some and to place handicaps on others. This authority, 
in its continuing attempts to enforce equality, must 
perforce become more authoritarian and thus create 
greater differentiations than existed before. 

Dr. Waelder concludes that absolute justice is unob- 
tainable and believes that the present exaggerated de- 
mands for equality will exhaust themselves. But, using 
history as the basis for his opinion, he doubts that this 
will happen before men have become excessively en- 
thusiastic in another direction. 


“The Statutory Presumption in Federal Narcotics Prose- 
cutions,” by Gilbert Sandler (March 1966). Mr. Sandler, 
a senior law student in the Columbia School of Law, ex- 
amines 21 U.S.C. 176(a) which he describes as the “key 
enforcement provision” of the Narcotic Drugs Import and 
Export Act which states “Whenever on trial for a vio- 
lation of this section the defendant is shown to have or 
to have had possession of the narcotic drug, such pos- 
session shall be deemed sufficient evidence to authorize 
conviction unless the defendant explains the possession 
to the satisfaction of the jury.” 

This article is well documented and strongly supports 
the author’s conclusion that it contains a presumption 
that may, without adequate safeguards, “create” a federal 
crime of possession where none has actually been com- 
mitted, especially cases involving conspirators and ac- 
cessories to the crime. 


“Follow-up of Discharged Psychiatric _Offenders—Not 
Guilty by Reason of Insanity,’ and ‘Criminal Sexual Psy- 
chopaths,’” by William R. Morrow and Donald B. Peterson 
(March 1966). Mr. Morrow is research coordinator at 
Fulton (Missouri) State Hospital and visiting associate 
professor of psychology at the University of Missouri. 
Dr. Peterson is superintendent of the Fulton State 
Hospital. 

This article reports on a study made by the authors of 
44 adult male offenders who were found “not guilty by 
reason of insanity” and 48 criminal sexual psychopaths 
who were committed to Missouri’s Statewide Security 
Unit and discharged on probation from 1956 to February 
1962. The study attempted to determine the similarity of 
these offenders to prison inmates and to other psychiatric 
patients in recidivism patterns. 

The authors found that 43 percent of the “not guilty 
by reason of insanity” group recidivated within 3 years. 
This was not considered significantly greater than the 
corresponding rate of 35 percent for a large federal 
prisons sample. Therefore, the study suggests that there 
is a close similarity between the “not guilty by reason 
of insanity” group and discharged prison inmates. Not 
guilty by reason of insanity outcome rates were not con- 
clusive in their implications for similarity to noncriminal 
psychiatric patients. The recidivism rates of the “not 
guilty by reason of insanity” group was significantly 
higher than the criminal sexual psychopathic group. These 
figures were almost identical with a larger California 
sample. 

While these findings are significant and interesting, 
the authors make no claims for their conclusiveness be- 
cause of the smallness of the sample study. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Editorial,” by Dr. John Spencer (July 1965). This 
special number brings together information on public 
correctional services in Canada. There has been the 
tendency toward dividing services for juveniles into re- 
gions, an impending disappearance of the local or county 
jails in some of the provinces, a stress on vocational and 
trade training, a growth of probation, parole, and after- 


care, and preventive work in the juvenile field in coopera- 
tion between welfare and corrections. ; 

“The Canadian Penitentiary Service,” (July 1965). The 
establishment of “penitentiary houses” was first enacted 
in 1779 under George III as a direct result of John 
Howard’s recommendation to the British Parliament. 
This innovation spread to America and upper Canada 
with the construction of the Kingston Penitentiary in 
1835. Fourteen more institutions were constructed be- 
tween 1873 and 1960. The new Penitentiary Act, passed by 
Parliament in 1961 and brought into force on April 1, 
1962, represents a complete revision consistent with an 
enlightened approach. The Canadian Penitentiary Service 
is composed of the headquarters in Ottawa, regional 
directorates, and institutions. There are six regions au- 
thorized, but only three have thus far been organized: 
Quebec, Ontario, and the Western Region. There are 
now 7,600 prisoners in institutions. 

“The National Parole Board,” by T. G. Street, Q. C. 
(July 1965). The National Parole Board of Canada was 
formed in January 1959 and is composed of a chairman 
and four members. It has jurisdiction over every adult 
in prison in Canada for an offense under an Act of the 
Parliament of Canada. More officers are needed for ef- 
nee use of parole as a means of rehabilitation and 
control. 


“British Columbia,” by S. Rocksborough Smith (July 
1965). The corrections branch of the Attorney General’s 
department is responsible for the provincial gaol service 
and the provincial probation service. There are four main 
receiving gaols and three institutions in British Columbia. 
The probation service supervises 2,600 probationers and 
parolees. There are two juvenile training schools. 


“Manitoba,” by Ray Slough (July 1965). Correctional 
services in Manitoba are administered in the Department 
of the Attorney General by the director of corrections. 
There are six adult and two juvenile institutions and 
the probation services. 


“New Brunswick,” by B. W. Henherrer (July 1965). 
New Brunswick operates its penal program under the 
county jail system, as is the custom in the older provinces 
of Canada. The New Brunswick central reformatory 
was opened in 1956. Aftercare services are provided by 
the John Howard Society and by various religious groups, 
such as the Salvation Army. 


“Newfoundland and Labrador” (July 1965). When New- 
foundland and Labrador became a part of Canada in 1949, 
the Newfoundland law regarding juvenile offenders was 
retained. The 1953 Corrections Act created a Division 
of Corrections under the Department of Public Welfare. 
A Youth Guidance Authority established by the Correc- 
tions Act has responsibility for reviewing all cases of 
children at the training school and approving their dis- 
charge. The 1953 Corrections Act also covers adult of- 
fenders, but this part of the Act has not been imple- 
mented because Newfoundland and Labrador have no 
governmental probation services for adults. 

“Nova Scotia,” by Timothy T. Daley, Alex Campbell, 
and K. P. Bendlier (July 1965). Juvenile services are in 
the Department of Public Welfare. Adult prisoners who 
serve 2 years or more are sent to the Maritime Peni- 
tentiary at Dorchester, New Brunswick. Adult probation 
service began in 1954. 

“Ontario,” by George McFarlane (July 1965). The 
Department of Reform Institutions has jurisdiction over 
adult male and female offenders sentenced to terms of 
less than 2 years and juveniles committed to the train- 
ing schools. The Ontario Probation Services are in the 
Department of the Attorney General. There ‘are 12 train- 
ing schools for juveniles in Ontario, 4 reformatories, 
5 industrial farms, 2 training centers, 4 clinics, 4 forestry 
camps, 2 centers for women, and 8 district jails. Ontario 
is probably the most advanced of the 10 Canadian 
provinces. 


“Prince Edward Island,” by Vincent E. McIntyre 
(July 1965). Prince Edward Island is the smallest prov- 
ince in Canada and has just begun to pattern correctional 
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practices after other areas in the country. Adult prisoners 
are sent to the Maritime Penitentiary, Dorchester, New 
Brunswick. Parole services are handled by the John 
Howard Society. Juveniles are sent to Nova Scotia School 
for Boys, the New Brunswick Training School, the Mari- 
time Home for Girls at Truro, or the Saint Euphrasia’s 
School at Halifax. 


“Quebec,” by The Minister of Justice (July 1965). The 
Minister of Justice in Quebec supervises institutions. The 
Minister of Welfare and Families provides provincial 
services of probation. Approximately 60 percent of adult 
offenders come from the cities of Montreal and Quebec. 
Diversity of institutional programs by decentralization 
and regional institutions promotes homogenous grouping 
of prisoners. 


“Saskatchewan,” by J. R. Mather (July 1965). A cor- 
rections branch was established within the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation in 1947. Probation 
services were established in 1949 in the Regina City 
Police Court and Saskatoon, and in Moose Jaw in 1958. 
Since that time, probation services have been established 
in regional offices throughout the province for the super- 
vision of 600 persons on probation in 1965. 

“Yukon and Northwest Territories,” by F. J. Neville 
(July 1965). One-third of Canada’s land mass lies north 
of the 60th parallel and is bounded by the Arctic Ocean. 
This huge area has less than 43,000 persons, of whom 
9,000 are Eskimos, 8,000 are Indians, and the remaining 
26,000 are of mixed European stock. They have councils 
elected locally with a commissioner appointed by the 
Government of Canada, who reports to Parliament 
through the Federal Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. In 1962, a government correctional 
consultant was sent to plan a corrections program in 
the territories. The only facilities have been small lock- 
ups and several larger guard rooms operated by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Adults are accom- 
modated in institutions in the provinces. There are no 
facilities for juvenile offenders. In 1964, probation of- 
fices were established. 


“Correctional Federalism,” by K. D. Jaffary (July 
1965). A Canadian offender may be under the jurisdic- 
tion of any one of the 11 correctional services operated 
by the government of Canada and the 10 provinces. In 
some provinces, he may be under the jurisdiction of a 
local jail. The judiciaries, 11 loosely formed correctional 
services, and multitudinal jails display different attitudes, 
philosophies, qualifications, and methods that point toward 
the need for an integrated program of corrections through- 
out Canada. The Canadian Federation came into being 
as a result of the Legislative stalemate in the old Prov- 
ince of Canada from 1841 to 1867, when the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada (renamed Canada East and 
Canada West, now Ontario and Quebec) were united into 
one province called Canada. They had the same number 
of representatives in the United A system 
of unitary government was impossible, so the Federal 
Union evolved. The constitutional base for Canada’s 
divided jurisdiction is in the British North America Act 
of 1867 which provides for the development of criminal 
law and the establishment of penitentiaries. Corrections 
has been more of an expensive duty than a national or 
provincial right, and has grown into areas never con- 
templated by constitutional draftsmen, particularly in 
probation and parole. Parole is a federal power because 
it grew out of the criminal law power. Probation is an 
extention of the provincial power ultimately supervised 
by the court. The concept of a correctional system or- 
ganized on a regional basis must be stressed in a country 
the size of Canada. Many of the desirable correctional 
objectives can be reached only in one of two ways, (1) 
federal-provincial agreement or (2) constitutional change. 

“Replication of a Delinquency and Crime Index in 
French Canada,” by Dogan D. Akman, Andre Normandeau, 
and Stanley Turner (January 1966). Criminal statistics 
serve as a management device to assist police adminis- 
trators allocate manpower and provide valid data for 
planning to control and reduce criminality. Current 


criminal statistics are dependent upon specific technical 
labels in the penal code, assign equal weight to all of- 
fenses, tabulate clusters of crime under the most serious 
one, and lump together many different kinds of crime. 
An index of criminality must take into account quali- 
tative as well as quantitative changes in criminal activity 
in both time and space. Sellin and Wolfgang recently 
constructed an index (The Measurement of Delinquency, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964), which has been 
adopted by the Philadelphia Police Department on a 
trial basis and will be used by the United States Children’s 
Bureau in a demonstration project. The index is based 
on a scale that reflects community judgments of the 
relative seriousness of a selected number of offenses. A 
similar study was made in Montreal and the results com- 
pared with the Philadelphia study. A broad national 
index to provide an effective and more socially meaningful 
supplement to the current crime reporting system is 
needed. 


“Self-Reported Juvenile Delinquency and Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status,” by Edmund W. Vaz (January 1966). The 
distribution by socioeconomic level of selected delinquent 
acts among 1,549 boys in five Canadian high schools is 
contrary to the traditional notion that delinquency is 
rooted in the lowest socioeconomic strata. The higher 
socioeconomic levels are less involved in gambling, vand- 
alism, serious theft, drinking liquor, and disobeying 
parents, but other delinquency exists, such as drag racing, 
stealing money, petty theft, fist-fighting, and staying 
out all night. The largest amount and toughest kind of 
delinquency is usually found in the slum or “disorganized 
areas of large cities and are represented in this study 
in the lowest socioeconomic class. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by Harry W. SCHLOETTER 


“Research Into the Administration of Criminal Law: 
A Report From the United States,” by Abraham S. Gold- 
stein (January 1966). The author, professor of law at 
Yale University, fellow at Christ College, and visiting 
fellow at the Institute of Criminology, Cambridge, 1964- 
1965. Professor Goldstein in the preface to his paper 
states that criminology as a science has directed most 
of its energies almost entirely to fields which surround 
the criminal law. Criminological research has concerned 
itself with the statistics of crime, the causes of crime, 
what is done and what should be done with those who are 
judged criminals. However, the study of criminal law has 
generally avoided the above-mentioned criminological 
areas. The author states further that there has been little 
or no empirical research into what he calls the heart 
of the legal institutions such as the courts, the lawyers, 
and the agencies of law enforcement. 

However, recently in the United States there appears 
to be a blending of criminal law and criminology. The 
pressure for research in criminology comes from the 
behavioral sciences and the pressure for research in 
criminal law comes from what Professor Goldstein terms 
the “legal realist” movement. 

Legal thought in this country is bringing to public 
attention many questions regarding stages of legal 
process. Each of these have had an effect upon research 
in criminal law. However, the author concludes that 
there are two other important influences, namely that of 
the United States Supreme Court and secondly, the codifi- 
cation movement which has contributed greatly to this 
rising interest in criminological research. 

Current research is generally broken down into two 
main categories, one conducted under academic auspices 
and the other conducted by the bar and by governmental 
agencies. Under the academic auspices it is principally 
the law schools and the departments of sociology which 
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are engaged in the research. The nonacademic research 
has been conducted under the auspices of the American 
Bar Foundation, the Bar Association of the City of New 
York, and the District of Columbia Bar Association, to 
name a few. Certain judicial conferences, legislative 
committees and a variety of governmental agencies are 
also involved in these programs. 

There are a number of projects described in consider- 
able detail such as the Study of the Administration of 
Criminal Justice as well as the Chicago Jury Project. 
Other major projects described are “Equal Justice for the 
Accused” and “Mental Illness and Due Process.” 

The article is concluded with the statement that “the 
fever has recently begun to infect the sociologists. They 
have been turning their attention independently to the 
legal process.” Here, Professor Goldstein points out that 
law schools at Yale and Chicago and the University of 
California at Berkeley have all begun detailed studies 
relating to behavioral scientists and criminal law. 


“Grendon Prison,” by H. P. Tollinton (January 1966). 
The author is prison medical officer at H.M. Prison, 
Grendon. This paper, which was given to the Forensic 
Psychiatry Sub-Section of the Royal Medico-Psychological 
Association at Grendon in July 1964, describes a penal 
institution which was set up for the treatment of abnormal 
offenders. The main purposes of the institution are (1) 
to investigate and treat offenders suffering from dis- 
orders which called for a psychiatric approach, (2) to 
investigate the mental condition of offenders the nature 
of whose offense suggested mental disorder, and (8) to 
explore the problem of the psychopath and to provide 
treatment or management to which he might respond. 

The author describes the prison as an institution which 
can accommodate 350 inmates, including 50 boys and 25 
women or girls. The institution has dormitory-style hous- 
ing with an adjacent hospital. Professional staff includes 
psychiatrists who work with all types of abnormal be- 
havior. The goal is to create within the institution a 
therapeutic community where communications should be 
free at all levels and where decisions should be made 
democratically by both professional staff and patients. 
Misbehavior, according to the author, should not be 
punished automatically but understood and treated as an 
opportunity for learning and a measure of responsibility. 
He points out that the goal of the therapeutic community 
has not been reached in all aspects but they are trying 
even within the framework of a prison to adapt the needs 
of the inmates to the total needs of therapy. Even though 
Grendon is classified as a maximum _ security prison, 
with an 18-foot wall, the author still feels it is possible to 
have maximum security outside with a relaxed and per- 
missive atmosphere inside. 

The entire article is easily readable and points out some 
of the current thinking regarding prisons, inmates, and 
staff in an experimental program for rehabilitation of 
a difficult segment of the prison population. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation ‘ 
(Germany) 


Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“The Development Toward Modern Social Work,” by Dr. 
Waltraut von Hackewitz, Kassel (January 1966). This 
is a lecture given at a regional conference of probation 
Officers in Bavaria, November 1965. The author is ap- 
parently an instructor at a school of social work. She 
traces the development of social work from its 19th 
century antecedents in ry and charity which 
apparently paralleled a similar development in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. What made the German development 
different and more difficult is the absence of a genuinely 
democratic society. 

Schools for social work began about 60 years ago with 
seminars, intended for ladies of the upper classes. Today 
Germany has modern schools of social work but the 
graduates of these schools, as they enter the caseworker’s 
profession, are faced with difficulties created by an es- 
sentially authoritarian bureaucracy and ancient class 
distinctions, and with special problems in the more back- 
ward rural areas. Probation is one field in which the 
government has chosen to cooperate with social workers 
and thus, to make it more feasible. 


“Time of Punishment—Empty Time,” by Dr. Johannes 
Feige, Director of the Men’s and Women’s Prison in 
Anrath (January 1966). The author has chosen as start- 
ing point for this essay a novel written by an ex-prisoner 
(Henry Jaeger) with the title, Die Bestrafte Zeit (pub- 
lished by Kurt Desch, Munchen, 1964). 

This essay is, in part, a review of that novel but goes 
somewhat beyond the limits of a mere book review in 
expressing Dr. Feige’s own views on correctional ad- 
ministration. He agrees to a considerable extent with 
the view presented by the ex-prisoner in his novel, that 
life in a traditional-type institution is meaningless and 
destructive. This may be somewhat exaggerated by the 
novelist but, as Dr. Feige feels, he has essentially made 
his point. What is needed is less administration and more 
treatment. “Doing time” needs to be replaced by active 
preparation for life on the outside. In addition, a large 
number of offenders should not be in prison at all but 
should be treated outside the walls. 


“Probation for Highly Criminal Adults,” by W. Goud- 
smith, Psychiatrist, Netherlands Society for Rehabili- 
tation, Groningen (January 1966). The title of this article 
refers to a similar essay by Paul Abel, published in April 
1965 (and reviewed in the September 1965 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION). Once more we have a strong plea 
for greater use of parole supervision in the adult field. 

The author agrees, in general, with Abel’s article and 
questions the concept of the “schwer-kriminellen” (or 
highly criminal individuals). Persons convicted and sen- 
tenced for serious crimes, even with prior criminal records, 
should not be considered as a homogeneous group but 
rather as individual persons with a variety of problems 
and reactions. Few of them are aggressively antisocial. 
A far greater number could be superficially classified as 
weak-willed individuals but the cause of individual weak- 
ness and maladjustment may often be found in an in- 
dividual emotional problem. Psychiatrists as well as 
caseworkers can uncover such problems and find in- 
dividual solutions for them. Treatment must begin long 
before release on parole and institutional administration 
must be adapted to such treatment, 


“The Modern Image of Man and Criminality as a 
Sociocultural Phenomenon,” by Professor Thomas Wurt- 
enberger, University of Freiburg (January 1966). This 
is a philosophical essay on criminality as a human phe- 
nomenon. There is no civilized society without crime, 
for crime is individual aggression directed against laws 
that are designed to restrain it and such aggression is 
universal and, in itself, quite normal. A stable society is 
one with a normal (i.e. stable) crime rate. Where the 
number of crimes is rising or declining (as, for instance, 
under postwar conditions), this is an indication of un- 
stable social and economic conditions. The author views 
individual crimes as signs of maladaptation in family, 
school, and industrial life. 


CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 
QUARTERLY 


Reviewed by ROBERT W. FREEMAN 


“The Role of the Volunteer,” by Ralph W. Tyler (Win- 
ter 1965). Dr. Tyler, director of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University, 
presents a very interesting paper concerning the utili- 
zation of volunteers in youth development organizations. 
A basic premise of Dr. Tyler’s paper is that the develop- 
ment and nurture of children and youth are by and large 
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povtenmet by adults and youth in the home and neighbor- 
ood and, as such, these persons are not trained profes- 
sionals. He feels that this must be kept in mind when 
we ask ourselves how volunteers may best contribute to 
the work of organizations and agencies. Dr. Tyler offers 
five reasons for involving volunteers in youth develop- 
ment organizations: (1) They help to maintain a friendly 
climate in the agency; (2) by their experience in the 
organization, they learn to be better members of the 
family and community; (3) they are helpful in getting 
public understanding and support for the work of the 
organization; (4) they furnish needed personnel to sup- 
plement professional staff; and, (5) they make it possible 
for the agency to increase its services in spite of a 
limited budget. The volunteers, according to Dr. Tyler, 
have several major roles: (1) In the agency, they take 
upon a role they would normally take in the family or 
neighborhood group; (2) they provide encouragement to 
children who are trying to learn something new; (3) 
they furnish examples of behavior which will be emulated 
by younger persons; (4) they serve as a means of com- 
munication in both directions between professionals and 
clients served by an organization; (5) they can operate 
and direct programs which are so well structured that 
professional knowledge and judgment is not required; 
and (6) they perform many duties of a routine nature, 
thus freeing the professional from this type of task. 
The author points out however, that there are problems 
to be faced by any agency in using the volunteer, such 
as recruitment and selection of volunteers, training, 
development of job experiences which allow the volunteer 
to move into more demanding roles, supervision and 
coordination of the work of the volunteers, helping the 
volunteer to become a better member of his own family 
and neighborhood as a result of his experience in an 
agency, and lastly, keeping the program from becoming 
program oriented rather than client oriented. In con- 
cluding his article, Dr. Tyler turns to an analysis of the 
4-H Club which apparently has had some success in 
overcoming the problems previously mentioned. 


“Automated Research and Correctional Practices,” by 
Daniel Glaser, Ph.D. (Winter 1965). In his opening re- 
marks Dr. Glaser makes it very clear that the phrase 
“automated research” indicates not what is but what 
ean be. The scope of his paper envisions the intricate 
interweaving of research and practice. He points at two 
sources of attrition in the policy guidance function of 
research: (1) The diversion of research manpower in 
correctional systems to operations responsibility and (2) 
a process of segregation between researchers, who be- 
come enamored of their mathematical statistical problems, 
and the practitioners, who feel that the researchers do 
not address themselves to the considerations on which 
the practitioner makes decisions in their routine opera- 
tions. In addressing himself to these problems, the author 
feels that the key defects of operations and research 
reside with the records kept by correctional systems. 
It is pointed out that correctional systems normally keep 
two types of records: (1) Records of objective infor- 
mation, such as age, sex, offense, etc., and (2) records 
for operations purposes on the major decisions that they 
make regarding an offender, such as disciplinary action, 
individual progress, ete. These records are based on 
subjective evaluations and show great variation due to 
the different frames of reference or language used in 
evaluating an offender. As such, most statistical guides 
provided for correctional decisions by research are based 
purely on. objective information available at intake. 
Thus, predictive conclusions made by both research and 
operations personnel are based on poor records. In address- 
ing himself to this problem, Dr. Glaser states that more 
systematic collaboration between operational personnel 
and researchers in reference to the refinement of correc- 
tional records forms is needed. He then gives several 
examples of types of studies needed. One would be a 
formal classification of correctional decision processes 
with an analysis of the considerations entering’ into each 
type of decision. Such a study would be analogous to 
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processes conducted under the American Bar Founda- 
tion by the University of Wisconsin Law School. The 
second type of research is the study of reliability of 
records on correctional observations. A third type of 
research would be concerned with the question “what is 
most relevant?” for guidance of those making correc- 
tional decisions. This type of research is exemplified 
by studies on parole prediction and base expectancy 
research. 

Dr. Glaser is of the opinion that research to improve 
correctional records can likewise be extended to the im- 
provement of postrelease records. It is a firm belief of 
Dr. Glaser’s that integrating research and operations 
records will ultimately lead to more reliable communi- 
cation between operations personnel and the research 
staff because both will use a similar language and the 
same forms to describe their observations. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by RicHaRp C. HEWITT 


“The Adult Offender,” by David Haxby (March 1966). 
Although labeled as a discussion about the recent White 
Paper regarding the evidence concerning the adult of- 
fender presented to the Royal Commission by the Na- 
tional Association of Probation Officers, this multipage 
lead article could be accurately treated as a critique. 
After considering the areas of the effect of short sen- 
tences, the treatment of prisoners, the early release on 
licence as well as the persistent offender, Mr. Haxby 
stresses the need for awareness of the prisoner’s motiva- 
tion. One may conclude that the mere establishing of a 
system cannot alter the human traits which brought the 
individual into conflict with authority originally. Similarly, 
whether imprisonment has as its goal punishment, train- 
ing, or treatment, ought to be clearly defined in order to 
be effective for both the individual and public good. 


“Pennsylvania’s Parole System,” by K. H. Kavanagh, 
(March 1966). Noting that the probation and parole 
officer in the Pennsylvania parole system already has a 
combined caseload of between 100 and 200, Mr. Kavanagh 
of the Dudley Borough Probation Service, describes 
what is expected of the officer in community release 
Planning in which he is expected to cooperate in the 
family problem solving process. Ambiguity as to the 
officer’s role, and the Parole Board’s procedure is cited 
as tending to create the impression in the prisoner’s 
mind that the release decision has been made by those 
having secondhand knowledge of the total situation. 
Moreover, what appears to be a conflict between com- 
munity interest and the prisoner’s release is said to 
require the serving of a minimum sentence or withhold- 
ing we parole until half the maximum sentence has been 
served. 

“Offended society,” Mr. Kavanagh asserts, “will rarely 
appreciate what or when is the right time for a prisoner’s 
release, and it appears impossible to operate a parole 
system that is truly related to the prisoner’s needs and 
the needs of the rehabilitative process in communities 
which place greater emphasis on the gravity of the of- 
fence than on the nature of the offence.” He observed 
under the Pennsylvania System that caseloads were so 
high, and the volume of presentence and preparole re- 
ports so great, it is impossible to operate in most cases 
at more than a superficial level. He concludes that parole 
as an effective penological measure as well as a humane 
device requires the officer’s preparedness so that he may 
become deeply involved in family casework as well as 
with the prisoner. He points out that a parole system 
designed merely to reduce the prison population and the 
cost of treatment achieves little more than a shift in 
pressure from the institution to the field service, and 
that it would be ineffective as well as challenging pro- 


the analysis of criminal law administration decisionbation as a form of treatment. 
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“The Misuse of Probation,” by Dr. Nigel Walker (March 
1966). Dr. Walker, reader in criminology at the University 
of Oxford, relates that in a broadcast talk given to 
principal probation officers in 1945, he made several 
points which were interpreted as attacks on the use- 
fulness of probation. Quite the opposite was intended. 
Instead, he explains that he argued that the highly 
trained and overloaded profession ought not to be wasted 
by putting the typical first offender on probation. Rather, 
probation should be regarded as the normal method of 
dealing with the reconvicted offender who has failed to 
respond. He believes there should be exceptions made for 
positive reasons as, for example, when a first offender’s 
conduct suggests some form of mental disorder which 
could be met with an appropriate form of supervision. 
Probation provides the best opportunity to determine 
what is wrong and remedying it. Therefore he concludes 
that “there is no doubt that my argument undermines 
the traditional role of the probation officer, and so may 
frighten some. But it offers, instead, a more specialised 
role which seems to me both more logical and more con- 
sistent with the skill and insight which we expect of 
the modern probation officer.” He believes probation 
should be used not only for a “typical case,” but also in 
those instances where a special problem exists. 

“Casework and the Money Payment Supervision Order,” 
by Mark Monger (March 1966). The author of this article 
is tutor of the Probation Training Course at Vaughan 
College, Leicester. 

It is interesting to note that, as in this country, our 
English counterpart views with mixed and sometimes 
divergent views the matter of enforcing money payment 
supervision orders. One view appears to be that if case- 
work has to do with helping people with their problems 
through the formation and use of such relationships, 
presumably the payment of such an order will end his 
study of the problem. Another view reasons that such a 
chore is merely an administrative duty which, when dis- 
charged by payment, ailows the client to terminate an 
such casework, effectively nullifying all suc 
efforts exerted in his behalf. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Autumn-Winter 1965 edition of The Prison Journal 
comprises five papers selected from those given at the 
1965 International Criminological Congress in Montreal. 
These particular papers were selected use their 
subject matter was especially appropriate for Pennsylvania. 

“The Relationship of Social Theory to Practical Utiliza- 
tion in Criminology,” by Arthur P. Miles (Autumn-Win- 
ter 1965). Mr. Miles, who is a professor in the School 
of Social Work at the University of Wisconsin, observes 
that since the 19th century and the development of the 
behavioral sciences, man’s explanations of both criminal 
and noncriminal behavior have not been basically dif- 
ferent. To utilize behavioral science knowledge, various 
clinical services have been established within the admin- 
istrative structure of correctional services. 

The author feels that this knowledge as relates to 
correctional services to date has remained isolated, frag- 
mentary, and individualistic, and that the scholars have 
had only limited success in devising a single, intellectual 
configuration which would both explain crime and be of 
practical value to correctional administrators. 

Professor Miles says that recent American criminolo- 
gical theory is identified with three streams of thought, 
that is, individual psychology (Freudian psychoanalysis), 
social psychological learning theory (E. H. Sutherland’s 
theory of differential association), and functional sociology 
(Merton’s analysis of Anomie). 


In pointing out the impact of social theory on correc- 
tional practitioners and the limited acceptance of this 
theory by correctional administrators, the author says 
that the clinicians (psychiatrists, psychologists, and so- 
cial workers) by their working directly with offenders 
have exerted a greater influence than have the sociolo- 
gists. The latter are more likely to be found in research 
capacities or engaging in academic theoretical criminol- 
ogy. The author then expounds the need for greater ac- 
ceptance and integration of sociological theories into 
practice; the need for additional empirical research; and 
the need for the criminologist to emphasize the practical 
application of research by involving himself in correc- 
tional administration. 


“Institutional Environment, Social Structure, and the 
Rehabilitation of Offenders,” by William L. Cupp (Au- 
tumn-Winter 1965). The author, who is an associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at St. Olaf College, reports on inmate 
social structure as discerned by his research in a small, 
open institution for young offenders. Although this in- 
stitution is referred to as the Youth Center, it is not 
identified by name or location. However, its program and 
services are fully described. 

Using sociometric questionnaires and other standard 
research procedures, the author sought to determine in- 
stitutional characteristics of inmate peer leaders and non- 
leaders. Selected background factors for both groups 
were compared. The Youth Center’s entire population of 
98 was included in this research. 

This study revealed that these leaders in the Youth 
Center exerted a significant, positive influence on the 
nonleader population. 

Professor Cupp included in this article a report on a 
similar research study done by Clarence Schrag at ap- 
proximately the same time as the author was doing his 
research. The Schrag research sought to determine in- 
stitutional characteristics of inmate leaders in the trusty 

uarters of a maximum security institution. The Schrag 
ndings differed significantly with the results of Pro- 
fessor Cupp’s research. 

The author concludes with the suggestions that “the 
inmate community may serve as a powerful supple- 
mentary tool to the existing correctional program” and 
that “the harnessing of the potent force of the peer group 
may be as effective as are other, expensive, phases of 
the correctional program.” 


“The State of Corrections and the State of Correc- 
tional Research,” by Alfred C. Schnur; and “Adminis- 
trative Statistics in Corrections as a Tool for Theoretical 
Research,” by Elmer H. Johnson (Autumn-Winter 1965). 
These two articles will be of particular interest to the 
research-minded correctional worker who desires current 
knowledge on the many problems of contemporary re- 
search in the correctional field. 

Why do researchers and practitioners in corrections 
not see eye to eye? Is there a serious lag or gap between 
research finding and practice methods, and, if so, why? 
The authors make some very stimulating observations 
on these and many other questions regarding research 
and practice confronting the correctional field today. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by Nau 


“Who Goes to Prison?” by Bruce Jackson (The Atlantic, 
January 1966). A student of American folklore and pen- 
ology visited prisons to interview inmates and law en- 
forcement officials and reached the not particularly re- 
vealing conclusion that most prisoners are not very 
bright and are not as glamorous or dynamic as the stereo- 
typed TV law violator. Generally they are clumsy, im- 
pulsive, mentally disturbed, or victims of bad breaks. 
The vast army of the uncaught, the white-collar offender, 
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and the violator who is protected by the public or the 
police, do not compose the population of our prisons. 

Some of the inequities which preclude equal justice for 
all are the ability or inability to retain competent. legal 
counsel, and the bail bond system. From the viewpoint 
of a probation or other correctional officer this article 
would have to be considered cynical, negative, and one 
that completely overlooks all the positive factors that an 
inmate has going for him in the average prison today. 
There is no mention of vocational training, psychiatric 
service, employment placement, or any of the treatment 
programs designed to help redirect the offender. It also 
ignores the fact that many offenders who have little 
influence, money, or power are placed on probation or 
released on parole. The outlook for correctional progress 
would be dark, indeed, if we concluded, with the author, 
that the average prison inmate believes he is “the victim 
of a corrupt society, and that everyone on the outside 
is just as corrupt as he is.” 


“The USA: Nation of Frightened Women,” by Lloyd 
Shearer (Parade, March 6, 1966). Recognizing that most 
sex offenses are committed by hostile men who come from 
broken homes with domineering mothers and who grew 
up in the city slums, some states are developing progres- 
sive treatment and prevention programs with separate 
facilities for the study and treatment of the sex offender. 
The Wisconsin Sex Crimes Law provides that a convicted 
sex offender be turned over to the State Department of 
Public Welfare for a complete physical, mental, and social 
examination before he begins serving his sentence. He is 
paroled only when the doctors and other so-called experts 
are convinced he can adjust to society. 

In California sexually sick men and boys are treated at 
the Atascadero State Hospital under the jurisdiction of 
the California Department of Mental Hygiene. The sex 
offenders detained there are known as “patients” rather 
than “inmates.” 

The writer believes that the invention and use of new 
weapons and devices for women’s protection will not 
solve the problem of the sex offender but rather society 
will have to examine and reform its entire prison system 
using the resources of all the available social, psychiatric, 
and medical experts. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Social Work Practice and the Trend Toward a Legal- 
istic Juvenile Court,” by Renee Berg (February 1966). 
Dr. Renee Berg, who is an assistant professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work, con- 
siders in her article some of the ways in which the prac- 
tice of social work will be affected by the current trend 
of the increasing emphasis on due process of law in 
juvenile courts. Observing that the juvenile court with 


its far-reaching authority is now being attacked because 
of the lack of legal protection provided in its informal 
procedures, Dr. Berg states that current enthusiasm for 
the legal rights of the poor and the civil rights of the 
Negro may serve to accelerate the trend toward a more 
formal, legalistic juvenile court. 

With these changes taking place, the social worker in 
a juvenile court setting can expect to see more attorneys 
playing large roles as the nature of the hearing is modi- 
fied. Although the role of an attorney practicing before 
a juvenile court comprises many complexities not yet 
resolved, it is felt that the child’s right to legal counsel 
is a matter of utmost importance. 

Errors occur, says the author, because rules of evidence 
are often dispensed with entirely. Legal counsel can 
insure that the facts of a case are established before 
the court proceeds with personality assessment and 
formulation of treatment plans. This legalistic trend 
makes it necessary to clarify the roles of the juvenile 
judge and his staff, wherein the judge functions as a 
quasi-social worker and the social worker performs 
quasi-judicial duties. 

The author observes that as the juvenile court becomes 
more a court and the judge, a judge, social workers will 
no longer be able to deny that the court is an author- 
itative agency. Social workers must integrate into social 
work practice the concept of constructive use of authority. 

Concluding, Dr. Berg points out that current changes 
underway in juvenile courts will not result in social 
workers’ having to adapt to new and untried principles 
of social work practices, but rather existing concepts 
familiar to social work must be further refined. Treatment 
and control must become part of social work methodology 
and social workers must learn to work collaboratively 
with lawyers as they have learned to work with phy- 
sicians and other professionals. 


“Family Casework and Juvenile First Offenders,” by 
Dale Braxton (February 1966). This article reports on 
a demonstration project conducted by the Family Service 
of Metropolitan Detroit. Working in close cooperation 
with the Youth Bureau of Police Precinct 13, casework 
services were rendered to first offender juveniles whose 
misbehavior had brought them to the police. 

In relating the procedures used in this project, the 
author describes the manner in which caseworkers were 
aggressive in reaching out to form a beginning relation- 
ship with delinquents and their families in an effort to 
preclude additional delinquencies. Initial casework ser- 
vices consisted of (1) supporting the family through the 
trauma often accompanying a juvenile arrest, and (2) 
referring families to appropriate service agencies when 
services outside the scope of the family agency were 
needed. 

The author concludes by stating that the 67 families 
served during this project had a lower repeater rate of 
delinquency than that of families not referred for as- 
sistance. As practice implications for social work, the 
author feels that increasing skills in effectively reaching 
out and rendering services to troubled families need to 
be developed. 


Picasso says that creativity is a series of destructions. 
You really don’t create anything until you knock some- 


thing else out of the way. 


- But in professional 


management, you recognize that you should tear down 
only so much before it is time to build anew, for ex- 
cessive tearing down takes the destructive process beyond 


the realm of creativity. 


much destruction can be tolerated? 


. The question is, how 


—NORTON SIMON 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, University of Maryland 


An Account of a Multiple Murder 


and Its Consequences 


In Cold Blood. By Truman Capote. New York: 
Random House, 1966. Pp. 343. $5.95. 


In this highly publicized and widely read nonfiction 
novel a well-known author, following a 5-year quest, 
attempts to give a true-to-life (and death) account of 
six people—two men who murdered and paid with their 
lives, and four helpless victims whose only misfortune 
was that they presumably possessed wealth. That they 
had wealth was alleged by a fellow prisoner. Through a 
chain of circumstances, Perry Edward Smith, 36, and 
Richard Eugene Hickock, 33, cellmates released on pa- 
role at different times, joined forces to destroy the Herbert 
William Clutter family—first the father and then the 
son, daughter, and mother. The date was November 5, 
1959. The place was near Holcomb, Kansas. The robbery 
netted less than $50! 

The Kansas Bureau of Investigation had few clues at 
the scene of the crime but had hundreds of leads, most of 
which ended in a futile search. They had their first real 
clue as to the likely suspects and their motives for the 
crime when the disturbed conscience of the inmate who 
alleged the family had wealth, and the urgings of another 
inmate, impelled him to tell to the warden what he knew. 
What followed was the finding of guilt and, after 2,000 
some days, death by hanging in the Kansas State Prison 
on April 14, 1965. 

Protracted dialogue has occurred regarding In Cold 
Blood. The author provides much realism with his de- 
tailed account of the persons taking part in the drama of 
violence, the erratic itinerary of Smith and Hickock, their 
apprehension and trial, and finally the imposition of the 
death penalty. 

The methodical presentation by author Capote, to- 
gether with his attention to fine detail, provides suspense- 
ful reading about a macabre moment. The opinion of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 
captures the essence of the events confronting the last 
defense attorneys for the two men (page 329). At time 
of their appointment the attorneys had clients who had 
provided full and voluntary confessions, they stood mute 
at time of plea, there was no evidence to substantiate 
insanity, and the offense was so horrendous that the 
petitioners would have been justified to enter pleas of 
guilty, thereby throwing themselves on the mercy of 
the court. 

The author is. said to have unleashed a new death 
penalty controversy. If anything, he has provided crimi- 
nology with a nontechnical work which will serve as the 
basis for many arguments for years to come. 

It is to be noted that in calendar year 1965 there were 
seven executions by civil authorities in the United States. 
Kansas, which has used the death sentence sparingly and 
for the period 1907-1935 had abolished the use of the 
hangman’s noose, executed four persons: Hickock and 
Smith for the murder of the Clutter family of four, and 
George Ronald York and James Douglas Latham for a 
single slaying, one of seven accounted for in a cross- 
country trail of unwanton killing. 

The execution of these four men highlights society’s 
revulsion to multiple murders whether they occur at a 
single moment or over a period of time. The very uncer- 
tainty of the way such persons strike at the innocent 
appears to require that they be given no chance to strike 
again. Death seems to be the ultimate protection. 
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Needless to say, for such offenders, unless they are 
found to be incompetent to stand trial, there is little 
understanding, much less compassion, for their cold, 
calculating, and unremorseful acts against humanity. In 
another decade, or so, we may know more about such 
behavior. The author indicates some understanding is 
to be found in “Murder Without Apparent Motive: A 
Study of Personality Organization,” by Dr. Joseph Satten 
and three colleagues, Karl Menninger, Irwin Rosen and 
Martin Mayman (The American Journal of Psychiatry, 
July 1960). 


Washington, D. C. JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


A Standard Textbook in Criminology 


Criminology (4th Edition). By Donald R. Taft 
and Ralph W. England, Jr. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1964. Pp. 552. $6.95. 


Donald R. Taft, professor emeritus of sociology at the 
University of Illinois, published his first edition of Crimi- 
nology in 1942. Subsequently, his second and third edi- 
tions appeared in 1950 and 1956, respectively, with many 
significant changes. The additions of new materials and 
the revisions of previous printings greatly improved the 
quality of each later edition. 

This book is divided into three parts: Part I, “The 
Background of Criminal Behavior,” Part II, “The Ex- 
planation of Crime,” and Part III, “The Treatment of 
Offenders.” 

In the preface the authors indicate that Part I discusses 
the relationship of the crime problem to our somewhat 
unique culture, examines the nature and sources of crimi- 
nal statistics, and describes briefly the history of crimi- 
nology as a science. Particularly informative and well 
presented are the chapters entitled, “Law-Making and 
Law-Breaking in the American Setting” and “Pattern- 
Setting by Prestiged Groups.” 

The latter part of this section, entitled “The Classical 
School and Its Background,” (pp. 60-62) is both weak 
and muddled. For one thing, the author’s presentation of 
the doctrine of free will is at best superficial and at worst 
biased. He suggests that indeterminism is inimical with 
science or scientific criminology. Professor England is 
within his rights as a scholar to accept determinism, 
but at the very least, he should give a fair presentation 
of indeterminism. 

The subjective-objective dichotomy of approaches to 
the explanation of crime is useful, but the author neg- 
lected to include the sociopsychological approach. 

Part II examines “in some detail the possible relation- 
ships between crime and immediate socio-culture forces.” 
It concludes with a statement entitled, “A Theory of 
Crime in American Culture.” England indicates that 
this is a slightly modified version of Taft’s “tentative 
theory of crime.” Here the author points out that such 
characteristics as materialism, individualism, race dis- 
crimination, tolerance of political corruption, disrespect 
for some laws, insistence upon the importance of status, 
etc., make up the general structure and culture of the 
American society and that criminal behavior results in 
several ways: (1) by providing a differential and under- 
privileged experience for millions of people; (2) by 
tolerating and even approving the exploitative behavior 
either of the white-collar crime type or the noncriminal; 
and (8) because of the complexity of our society and 
the decline of primary relations. Consequently, the authors 
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state, crime is the product of the normal or the “inherent 
qualities” of our culture. 

Unfortunately, the authors do not explain why the 
culture has differential impact on various members of 
society, and why some become criminals while others 
living in the same culture are law-abiding. Furthermore, 
the account of the influence of culture on behavior tends 
to ignore man’s ability to alter his culture. 

In Part III the authors deal with the “practical area 
of the processing and treatment of offenders.” Here, the 
traditional topics—including punishment, criminal law, 
police, jails, courts, probation, prisons, parole, and crime 
prevention—are discussed. For the most part, the sub- 
ject matter presented is informative, useful, and pro- 
vocative. However, this reviewer is critical of the chapter 
on probation. It is not adequately treated and the author 
neglects to use up-to-date reference material. 

Only 15 pages are devoted to crime prevention. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, “Prevention of Crime” should 
be Part IV. 

There has been noteworthy research in recent years 
into new preventive programs and it would seem that 
a detailed description of additional selected methods of 
crime and delinquency prevention should have been in- 
cluded. 

There is no bibliography; however, a few “suggested 
readings” are at the end of most of the chapters. 

This book is a valuable addition to the literature in 
the field of criminology, but it is not quite the calibre 
of other textbooks in this area. 


Hammond, Ind. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


Study of a Model Therapeutic Halfway Home 


Growth to Freedom: The Psychosocial Treat- 
ment of Delinquent Youth. By Derek Miller. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1965. 
Pp. 204. $6.50. 


Described here is the establishment in 1961 of a model 
therapeutic “halfway” home for older adolescent boys in 
Britain and the first 3 years of its operation. The author 
was psychiatric “consultant” to the project, taking an 
active role in group and individual treatment. The pro- 
ject has special interest in view of the selection as treat- 
ment subjects, deprived and maladjusted boys with ex- 
tensive histories of institutionalization. The experimental 
group was compared with an equivalent group of homeless 
boys who went through the normal aftercare procedure 
and also with a group of boys equivalent in all other 
respects except that they had homes. A small number 
of boys were involved (21 in the experimental group) 
so the meaning of statistics is limited, but the boys in 
the experimental group made noticeably better adjust- 
ments than boys in the control groups as judged from 
the number of reconvictions. 

The book has the unusual blessing of a forward by 
Dr. Karl Menninger whose last sentence states: “The 
author gives figures, but no figures are as important as 
the spirit of the book, which shows what love and con- 
cern and dedication can do for boys who have never ex- 
perienced it.’ 

Outstanding in this book is that feeling of concern 
and dedication which clearly comes through from between 
the lines—an experimental home which would give home- 
less and unloved boys a place in which they are taught, 
guided, counseled, but not punished. No similar report 
comes to mind in which the acting-out behaviors of a 
group of delinquents are so genuinely accepted as a 
clinical manifestation of emotional disorder. Unfortu- 
nately, the written lines themselves are oftentimes com- 
plex and unclear. This is due partly to the difference 
between the British and American useage of the English 
language, but it is also a characteristic of the writing. 

For the serious, psychodynamically oriented student of 
the treatment of adolescent acting-out disorders there 


is meat in this book, especially for those concerned with 
halfway houses. It is not easy reading however. 

The staffing and management of the home are dis- 
cussed with disappointing brevity. The “warden” of the 
household was a woman whose authority and role re- 
main a bit nebulous. Rather, we see her mainly through 
the psychodynamic interpretations of her relationships 
with various boys. The role of her male assistant and of 
other staff members is even less fully reported. We do 
get some glimpses of the house rules and how they were 
made; we know that boys were to be well fed and that 
they were to be able to go to the kitchen without re- 
striction; that they were not to take girls to their rooms 
and, in order to maintain the integrity of a true home, 
unannounced official visitors were not welcome but could 
only come upon invitation or with prior approval of 
residents. We are also told that there was a correlation 
between volume of milk consumption and the level of 
anxiety of the boys. There are many good thumbnail 
— of the psychodynamic implications of various 
household relationships. The author focuses upon the 
personality disorders of the boys in the experimental 
group and his own role in their treatment. In this, one 
is left with the conclusion that the very real success of 
the project was in great measure due to the unique 
skills of, and the diligence in their application by, the 
psychiatrist. 

For whom, then, is the book written? Is the author 
sharing his experience primarily with other psychiatrists 
so they may go and do likewise? If so, the book is di- 
rected to a very small professional group, for it does not 
seem likely that many psychiatrists will be assuming the 
leadership role in all of the halfway houses that exist 
or are yet to come. If, as one presumes, he hoped to reach 
more than just psychiatrists it is unfortunate that he 
did not translate his treatment experience into concepts 
more readily useable by correctional workers and ad- 
ministrators of other Fags ca backgrounds. For all 
of the dedication to the service and acceptance of de- 
linquents shown here it is a shame that the author proves 
to be one more who is insensitive (at least in his writing) 
to the quality uf leadership required of his profession by 
the correctional field. 


Eldora, Iowa CaRLE F. O’NEIL 


Correctional Institutions 


Prison Profiles. By Mark S. Richmond. Dobbs 
Ferry, New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 
1965. Pp. 203. $6.50. 


First glance at the table of contents of this volume 
would incline the reader to say, “Here we go again! 
Another book on corrections dealing with the usual 
topics—classification, education, discipline, etc.” Such are 
the matters usually discussed in textbooks on criminology 
and penology. 

One finds, however, when reading the preface and 
following through in the succeeding chapters, that the 
author proposes to do something that is not generally 
the concern of the average textbook. He is not writing 
mainly for the professionals in the field, but for a wider 
range of persons. This, to quote Mr. Richmond, “includes 
not only judges, lawyers, law enforcement people, and 
correctional’ workers, but clergymen, physicians, coun- 
sellors, psychologists and many others in related pro- 
fessions.” The author wants to reach as well the em- 
ployers who offer jobs to released prisoners, the voting 
citizen who has a voice in shaping public policy, as well 
as relatives, friends, and associates of offenders who should 
know the treatment program carried on in correctional 
institutions if they hope to help both during and after the 
period of incarceration. 

This is an ambitious approach, but one that is long 
overdue. The average citizen regards the returned prisoner 
as pretty much the same kind of man that he was before 
he left to serve his term. Such citizen fails to realize 
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that much may have happened in the interim; that in- 
fluences have been brought to bear which have enabled 
the prisoner to do much for himself in preparation to 
his reintegration into society. The nonprofessional can- 
not know because no one has taken the trouble to tell 
him of correctional programs. The author attempts to 
give this information. His purpose is to dispel some 
of the ancient prejudices that still persist. 

To this end, the author discusses the components of 
the correctional treatment program. He does so interest- 
ingly, with a marked absence of technical verbiage, and 
with suitable brevity. 

Mr. Richmond keeps his broad purpose in mind fairly 
well throughout the book. He does, however, address 
himself at times more definitely to the professional in the 
field, for frequently his presentation es beyond the 
needs of the lay reader. This does not, however, detract 
from the usefulness of the volume. The administrator 
and his staff may read it with profit, for the text does 
more than present a description of the various phases 
of the treatment program; it offers, as well, an evalua- 
tion and a critique. : 

A case in point is his criticism of educational programs 
carried on in institutons. There he alludes to the popular 
assumption that all that need be done for a prisoner to 
guarantee a successful return to society is to teach him 
a good trade and to give him an opportunity to become 
sufficiently well educated otherwise. He then goes on to 
to say “most likely fears, resentment, frustration, neu- 
rotic impulses, character disorders and unmet emotional 
needs are among the motivation factors of criminal and 
delinquent behavior. To the extent that this is true, 
education and training, except in the broadest sense, 
may bear little or no relationship to individual basic 
problems, and rehabilitation which is predicated upon 
the ordinary concepts of education becomes nothing more 
than a myth.” This is a chapter which correctional 
educators may read to advantage. 

Other chapters, too, have excellent presentations, per- 
tinent suggestions, valuable criticisms of present prac- 
tices, and worthwhile suggestions for improvement. This 
reviewer found the book very much worth the reading. 

It is to be regretted that a more meaningful title 
could not have been selected for the book. Prison Profiles 
suggests perhaps a series of historical sketches of some 
of our more famous or infamous prisons, or again, a 
number of word pictures of men and women who were 
more or less famed for their criminal careers. A title 
more suggestive of the purpose and contents might bring 
a wider circle of readers. 

One more refiection. It would have been helpful if 
the manuscript might have undergone more careful 
proofreading. There are typographical errors and in- 
stances of entire lines of type placed out of sequence. 


Olympia, Wash. GARRETT HEYNS 


The Sources of Theory and Practice 


Readings in Criminology and Penology. Edited 
by David Dressler. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. Pp. 698. $10.00. 


The editor has enriched correctional literature with 
this worthwhile compilation of readings concerned with 
original contributions to theory, research methodology 
and product, and descriptive narrations. The judiciary, 
probation and parole workers, and correctional institu- 
tion personnel will find much of value in each of the six 
sections: The Data of Criminology and Penology; Be- 
havior Patterns of Offenders; The Search for Explana- 
tions; The Administration of Justice; Peno-Correctional 
and Treatment Programs; and Prevention. 

Each section is prefaced with an introduction by Dr. 
Dressler. This technique provides a place of focus for 
the reader, setting the stage for the section contents. 

A book of writings such as this one is both comforting 
and disquieting. It is comfortable to realize that progress 


is being made. It is disquieting to realize that many of 
the absolutes of another time have proved to be only 
phases of a developing science and that much of what we 
so reverently regard as modern method will in turn also 
become historical heirlooms. 

It is important to know about the ideas that have in- 
fluenced a particular field. In this time of a burgeoning 
literature, all too often the student, and practitioner, too, 
does not have the opportunity to examine those ideas as 
they actually were. What he so frequently gets is either 
a watered-down version or an absurd amplification. For 
its readers this compilation precludes such distortions 
by providing access to source documents. 

As a sociologist-social worker practitioner in correc- 
aional administration, the reviewer would have appre- 
ciated selections concerning certain programming in 
prisons such as vocational education and training, social 
education, prerelease planning and work-release pro- 
grams, although development of the latter may be re- 
garded as still in an embryonic stage. 

Interest in the compilation, particularly for the ju- 
diciary, would have been heightened by discussions on 
the influences of sentencing practices, specifically in 
correctional programming. 

This book of readings warrants the attention of serious- 
minded practitioners throughout the galaxy of activities 
we have come to call corrections. The truth of the preface 
statement becomes evident as you progress through the 
selections and in itself is the best review of the work: 
“Most of the items were selected because, in the editor’s 
judgment, they were sound.” 

Federal Correctional Institution 


Terminal Island, Calif. J. E. BAKER 


An International Perspective of 


Contemporary Corrections 
Crime and Its Correction. By John Conrad. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1965. 
Pp. 312. $7.50. 


The author reveals himself as a sound and knowledge- 
able practitioner, a keen and informed observer, and 
a writer with a ready and interesting pen whose product 
is a book so interesting to read that it becomes difficult 
to review. Every paragraph contains its own challenge 
to mastery and the wealth of interpretive material cap- 
tivates the interest from beginning to end. 

The first section places the reader at the heart of the 
correctional dilemma as the field services and institu- 
tions for adults and juveniles are examined in the con- 
text of practice and its relationship to objectives. Here 
is the description of the irrational equilibrium in which 
the author sees four major issues (1) diagnosis and 
differentiation; (2) treatment and training policy; (3) 
the identification of objectives; (4) the recruitment, or- 
ganization, and training of staff. 

He sums up this section: “The present equilibrium 
Processes its hapless clientele. A ponderous mechanism 
receives the offender, collects relevant and irrelevant in- 
formation, tabulates data, maintains activity, and re- 
leases him. Some offenders are the better for the ex- 
perience, some have at least suffered no harm, and some 
are incomparably the worse. To contain this motley 
segment of humanity is achievement enough for some; 
not to increase criminality is the goal of others. To 
achieve the favorable modification of the behavior of 
as many offenders as possible is the rational goal which 
emerges before us and which encompasses the lesser 
objectives.” 

The main body of the book describes “Master Cor- 
rectional Patterns” and leads “Toward a Rational Prac- 


tice.” Here are to be found astute descriptions of the 
apparatus in the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, Scandinavia, France, and the Soviet 
Union. Then follow specific illustrations of outstanding 
experimental treatment facilities including, amongst 
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others, a glimpse at Henderson Hospital in England, 
van der Hoeven Klinick in Holland, and Herstedvester in 
Denmark. Research designs are illustrated by group 
counseling methods and the typological classifications of 
Dr. M.Q. Grant and Dr. Elliott Studt, all in California. 
Organizational projects are illustrated from Sweden, the 
Green Hill School of the State of Washington, Highfields 
of New Jersey, New Haven Borstal in British Columbia, 
Canada, Norman House in England, and references to 
Pollington Borstal and Aycliffe Approved School in 
England. 

This reviewer on two extended European trips has had 
the opportunity to make brief visits to various penal 
institutions and to have discussions with colleagues in 
the correctional field. Verification can be given of the 
author’s accuracy of observation and information since 
many of the same institutions were visited. Confirmation can 
be provided for the author’s difficulties in communicating 
through interpreters, confirming arrangements for visits 
and interviews, judging which institutions and services 
would be most productive to see, getting answers speci- 
fically responsive to questions, securing the social and 
judicial background for the organization of the correc- 
tional services, obtaining meaningful and comparable 
ae with percentages often given with no revealed 

asis. 

Despite these handicaps a solid international survey 
has been made. Not the least valuable contribution is in 
the narratives given by various practitioners in admin- 
istrative or treatment capacities. Presumably these must 
have been recorded to be so extensive. 

The final section of the book deals with the issues in 
corrections: “If the future of corrections is to become a 
forward thrust rather than an expedient drift, some major 
issues should be resolved by a consensus of all concerned; 
the courts, the police, the correctional administrator, 
and the offender himself.” Here he relates the client to 
the institution and on to the field services. He concludes 
with an evaluation of service and some reflections on the 
future of punishment. 

Administrators will find here in Crime and Its Correction 
the questions they should be asking themselves and their 
staffs. Custodial and treatment personnel will find stimu- 
lation from the experiments now in process and the 
amoeba-like flow of progress in systems throughout the 
world. While some may be dismayed at the frankness of 
the analysis of the correctional apparatus and its prob- 
lems all may take heart that the same questions and soul- 
searching are relevant in all jurisdictions and in all 
countries. 


Toronto, Canada A. M. KIRKPATRICK 


A Judge’s Views on Rehabilitating the Offender 


Work, Earn and Save: Observations on Crime 
and Correction. By Allen H. Gwyn. Institute for 
Civic Education, Extension Division, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1963. Pp. 178. 
$1.50. 


Written by a justice whose career has taught him a 
great lesson, this book is an effort to share that lesson 
with others. Here is an apologetic and crusading memoir 
focused upon a vital issue of our day—the question of 
how to deal with crime and criminals. To answer that 
question the author reflects upon his professional relations 
with offenders themselves. 

The judge confesses that, as a young lawyer, he be- 
lieved all law breakers were evil and worthless people 
who chose that life freely and should therefore be duly 
punished. This punitive attitude became an obsession and 
so, like other ambitious members of his profession, he 
sought additional prestige by promoting the public 
welfare through devotion to penal traditions and an as- 
siduous enactment of this philosophy in his role as 
solicitor and as judge. 


But in the course of his duties, enough evidence of 
the failure of punishment and imprisonment as methods 
of helping offenders accumulated to convert him to 
another view—a belief in probation and humane treat- 
ment and rehabilitative methods. So, the author moved 
from a legalistic, punitive philosophy of handling of- 
fenders to an empathic, individualized interpretation of 
their behavior. And now, instead of trying to punish the 
culprits, he tries to promote both the welfare of the 
public and that of the offender by helping each offender 
help himself. This becomes Judge Gwyn’s mission—a 
mission which he describes as “The Work, Earn, and 
Save” plan, where each deserving offender is placed on 
probation and given an opportunity to work, to earn, 
and to save for self and others. And thus, his account 
of life’s great illumination unfolds in a description and 
defense of the plan of “work, earn, and save.” 

For those who have been schooled in behavioral science 
or have maturely observed the actions of repressed, 
frustrated, neglected, energetic, hopeful youth and first 
offenders, there can be little argument that the judge 
offers both a wise and humanitarian plan for rehabili- 
tating young offenders—a plan well in keeping, as he 
firmly says, with the ideals of American democracy, the 
American way. 

Yet, the reader cannot help but wonder why a rigid, 
punitive tradition and practice persists among enlight- 
ened men. What forces rule where laws of men are more 
sacred than man himself? What darkness hides the rays 
of light sent from a thousand hearts and minds to illumi- 
nate the way of defense and judgment of our fellow man? 
What sounds disquiet the voices of a Dean Pound, a 
Justice Holmes, a Brandeis or a Cardozo, and many 
more? What literary system secludes the numerous 
monographic studies and documented life-histories that 
render punitivism obsolete in fact and in life? 

Do Judge Gwyn’s searching observations and sugges- 
tions call for a resurgence of liberal education? Is he 
saying the behavioral sciences, like sociology and an- 
thropology, political science and social psychology, must 
be revitalized in today’s world to apply their knowledge to 
ever-pressing demands of life’s struggle? 

It would certainly appear, from the judge’s account, 
that accumulated knowledge in the field of sociology and 
in criminology especially, is not being disseminated in 
the training programs of lawyers at any level. And, 
indeed this is true! For example, even the basic survey 
course in criminology is seldom required either in the 
prelaw curriculum of our liberal arts colleges or for 
admission by our schools of law. Does this mean that our 
educational system again is weighed in the balance and 
found wanting? Or could it be, as the judge suggests, 
that the opportunities of the system are not utilized? 

Crusading documents and memoirs, such as the book 
in question, go far toward reducing the apathy of the 
public and fostering civic concern. But this is a question 
of vital import to educators. Social scientists and out- 
standing scholars in several of the behavioral disciplines 
have worked diligently and extensively on the problems 
of discovering and disseminating knowledge about crime 
and the offender and of dealing constructively with him. 
We have reached a point in the behavioral sciences where 
this knowledge and these efforts are crystallizing into 
meaningful programs, conferences, and institutes in 
young, dynamic institutions—programs designed to cross- 
fertilize many fields, to train attendance officers, social 
workers in the schools, probation officers for the courts, 
and youth and family counselors for service agencies in 
the home community. In other words, things are being 
done! And Judge Gwyn is saying, let’s continue the 
work! Let us utilize, he is saying, the forces at our 
disposal and help build men; not destroy them. 

It would appear that with effective social and psy- 
chological orientation of our prospective lawyers at 
the undergraduate level, solicitors and judges will more 
readily accept the scientific, rehabilitative position ad- 
vocated in this little book. With this initial illumination 
there should be little defense for professional men to 
move blindly in judging their fellow men. Instead, soli- 
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citors and judges can join hands with workers in allied 
professions (likewise trained to help others help them- 
selves), and move across the barriers of rigid, legal 
provincialism, to meet the challenge to build a more 
scientific rehabilitative program which Judge Gwyn rec- 
ommends and society demands. 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, N. C. 


Dramatic Story of the Federal 


Bureau of Narcotics 


The Deadly Silence. By Renée Buse. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1965. Pp. 234. $4.95. 


This account of selected long-term investigations con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Narcotics directed 
against international heroin smugglers and peddlers, 
reveals the machinations of some of this country’s most 
infamous mobsters and contains episodes as fascinating 
as a James Bond epic. 

The title of the book stems from the underworld’s 
code; the word, omertd, attributed to the Mafia, allegedly 
means “conspiracy of silence.” The story deals with 
such hoodlums, beginning with their meeting at the 
Apalachin house of Joe Barbera on November 14, 1957, 
a gathering which gave impetus to extensive investigations 
of illicit narcotic trafficking. 

The book is filled with scores of characters in the dope 
field who eventually are woven into a pattern of con- 
spiracy extending from Canada to New York and in- 
cluding other cities here and abroad. Each chapter forms 
part of a serial and it would do the reader well to attempt 
this book in one sitting as the involvements of the numer- 
ous principals—the good guys and the bad guys—become 
so confusing that it is difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. 

This story of intrigue vividly portrays the opulant 
racketeer as ruthless, amoral, uneducated but clever, 
and whose sense of security through silence is strong. 
It describes in some detail the narcotic officers’ under- 
cover operations—planning of strategy, methods of sur- 
veillance, “tailing,” and the often perilous situations 
resulting therefrom. 

An argument for wiretapping is presented as a weapon 
for fighting organized crime, claiming there is no basic 
distinction between the law which permits a search of 
a suspect’s premises and a law which would allow the 
tapping of his telephone. In each case the facts would 
be presented to a judge and done under a court order. 

Other major drawbacks to the narcotic officer are 
rulings regarding informers and the restrictions placed 
on undercover agents. The Federal Narcotic Bureau 
urges adoption of legislation which would provide severe 
penalties for anyone who threatens or otherwise intimi- 
dates another person to prevent him from testifying or 
furnishing information, or otherwise obstructs a criminal 
investigation. 

An interesting comparison is made between Canadian 
and United States statutes regarding search and seizure. 
Canadian laws provide their officers with an expeditious 
means of obtaining evidence. A judge of the Exchequer 
Court obtains a Queen’s Writ—a blanket writ of as- 
sistance issued to narcotic officers. This warrant remains 
in effect indefinitely and gives the Canadian officer the 
right to search anyone or any premises, at any time for 
suspected possession of illegal drugs. 

The life of a narcotic undercover agent is not a happy 
one. It is amusing to learn how skillfully one evaded the 
entertainment furnished by a Canadian racketeer; the 
erotic pleasures—mass sex, pornographic movies, liquor, 
and Lesbian lovemaking. And the dedicated agent’s prob- 
lem of keeping his stool-pigeon companion “straight” 
through it all! 

The final chapters of the book deal with the trial of 
22 defendants rounded up over a period of many months. 


MELVIN J. WILLIAMS 


A trial that lasted from November 1960 until June 1962, 
marked by the tactics of defense lawyers aimed at sub- 
verting justice by delays, contrivances, mistrials, and 
challenging of jurors; tactics well known to law enforce- 
ment which make a mockery of our courts and our system 
of justice. A trial in which defendants were brought into 
court in straightjackets and chains in order to maintain 
the “dignity” of the court. 

Before the cases were adjudicated a witness was mur- 
dered, the jury foreman beaten, a defendant claimed he 
was doped in jail, a chair was thrown in court, several 
defendants (and defense attorneys) became victims of 
contrived injuries and illnesses, and one defendant at- 
tempted “suicide” in his cell. 

Of the original 22 defendants, 13 were finally convicted. 
Of the 11 not convicted, some were fugitives, some prose- 
cuted on other charges, and others were doing time for 
violation of parole. The principal conspirator received 
40 years and a $20,000 fine (plus 60 days for contempt 
of court!). The sentences totaled 275 years. 

The author has handled this material tactfully. For 
the most part, her information was taken from official 
files, court testimony, and from interviews with govern- 
ment agents. By minimizing the literary license employed 
4 detective story writers—accounts which often make 
the involved law enforcement officers cringe—the author 
has presented an entertaining and informative story. 

Oakland Police Department THORVALD T. BROWN 

Oakland, Calif. 


Urges Abandonment of Bail System 


Ransom: A Critique of the American Bail Sys- 
tem. By Ronald Goldfarb. New York: Harper 
and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1965. Pp. 264. $5.95. 


In May 1964 more than 400 persons interested in the 
administration of bail gathered in Washington, D.C., 
for the National Conference on Bail and Criminal Justice. 
It was organized under a grant from the Office of Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Youth Development of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In preparation for this event, Daniel J. Freed and Patricia 
M. Wald compiled a handbook entitled Bail in the United 
States: 1964 which delved into the history and theory of 
bail, described current practice, and explored recent 
experiments aimed at increasing use of both release on 
recognizance and summons in lieu of arrest. In Ransom, 
Ronald Goldfarb appears to rely heavily on expository 
material collected in the Freed and Wald report. 

But while commending the efforts of reformers in 
the field and participants in the National Bail Conference, 
Goldfarb rejects the bail reform movement as basically 
inadequate, and urges, instead, the abandonment of the 
bail system and a fresh start. 

Goldfarb argues that money bail is neither necessary 
to insure court appearance nor adequate to detain de- 
fendants who are too dangerous to be released prior to 
trial and, therefore, serves no useful purpose. Most im- 
portant, the use of bail results in the arbitrary detention 
of defendants who are too poor to raise the bail premium 
or post collateral. As an alternative to the present system, 
Goldfarb recommends legislation enabling judges to de- 
tain for preventive purposes defendants whom they con- 
sider to be dangerous. Such a determination would be 
set down in a written opinion and would be based on 
evidence given at a hearing where the accused would 
be represented by counsel. While a detained person 
would be permitted appeal to a higher court, he would 
have no recourse to the bondsman, for Goldfarb would 
abolish the right to bail as a route to freedom. 

Though Goldfarb suggests that only 10 percent of all 
defendants would be incarcerated under the scheme he 
proposes, there is no data or experience to support this 
contention; his plan could well result in widespread de- 
tention. Under his plan defendants charged with serious 
crimes could be held pending trial, but so also could the 
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person charged with a petty crime who is thought likely 
to repeat, the so-called “pathological” criminal—the com- 
pulsive shoplifter or the vagrant who does not cooperate 
with the investigation relating to identity and residence. 
We all know that at present judges do, in fact, set high 
bail to hold defendants for preventive purposes but, to 
the extent that Goldfarb’s plan would remove existing 
inhibitions, such detention would probably be encouraged. 

Ironically, the use of detention for preventive purposes 
is heatedly condemned by Goldfarb early in the book; 
he calls preventive detention “a frightening, abusable 
power” and deprecates the distinction between “pre- 
ventive as opposed to punishing justice.” : 

This inconsistency is one of many in Ransom. In his 
zeal to level the present system, Goldfarb occasionally 
seeks the benefit of both sides of an argument. After 
concluding, for example, that bondsmen serve no function 
he subsequently recognizes their role in retrieving fugi- 
tives whom local police decline to pursue—a function, 
albeit one he deplores. Again, after citing the heavy 
cost of detention as a reason for reform, he recommends 
detention facilities of a more elaborate and costly type as 
an element of his own scheme. He criticizes Southern 
judges for manipulating bail to reflect community pressure 
for the jailing of civil rights workers, then advocates that 
community feelings about individual defendants be recog- 
nized as a proper basis for detention. 

Coming in the wake of the National Bail Conference, 
the publication of Ransom coincided with the crest of 
the resulting national concern about bail reform. Un- 
fortunately oversimplification and inaccuracies suggest 
that care has been in some degree sacrificed for punctu- 
ality. For example, Goldfarb cites James V. Bennett in 
support of the proposition that “women are good security 
risks,” then uses this principle to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of overcrowding in New York City’s Women’s 
House of Detention. But cursory research would have 
revealed that the Women’s House has a large population of 
prostitutes and narcotics addicts—groups whose risk 
characteristics are yet untested. 

Examples of inaccuracies are found in the author’s 
treatment of the Manhattan Bail Project where in two 
instances he cites contradictory statistics about identical 
events, misinterprets the findings of a chart in a pub- 
lished report, incorrectly notes that the Project benefited 
only the indigent, and suggests that the Vera Foundation 
supervised defendants during the pretrial period. Actually 
Vera simply recommended release and then supplemented 
the court’s notice to appear. 

It would be unfair to overlook Goldfarb’s stated aim 
which was to write a popular, rather than a technical 
or academic book, for he has achieved this objective. 
His anecdotal and historical material is fascinating and 
his presentation enthusiastic. Ransom is a provocative 
book and will probably win adherents to the cause of 
bail reform. In addressing his message to a wide audience, 
Goldfarb has performed a valuable public service. 


New York City MARION C. KATZIVE 


The Helpless Parent 


Parents Not Guilty of Their Children’s Neu- 
roses. By Edmund Bergler, M.D. New York: 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1964. Pp. 283. 
$6.95. 


The jacket of this book bears the statement, “New 
Concepts in the Psychology of Human Behavior.” The 
concepts delineated in the body of this book may be 
new to one who is being exposed for the first time to 
Dr. Bergler’s views, but they have been previously stated 
and restated by the author time after time, ad infinitum. 
To Dr. Bergler each child is faced with two inner dan- 
gers: “the inner tyrant” (the harsh super ‘ego), and 
“the psychic-masochist solution.” Parents have no in- 
fluence on how the child responds to these dangers. 


“The worst that even neurotic parents can do is to 
force the child to create specific, temporary unconscious 
defenses, while at best even normal parents cannot pre- 
vent specific infantile misconceptions. Whether the child 
perpetuates the misconceptions or the spur-of-the-moment 
defenses or relinquishes them depends on his own un- 
conscious elaborations.” Nothing the parent can do, no 
educational system will alter these elaborations. 

A multiplicity of ills follows from the psychic-masoch- 
istic solution. Of interest to the probation and parole 
worker are homosexuality, juvenile delinquency, crimin- 
nosis, and neurotic divorce. Nothing will help these suf- 
ferers except psychoanalysis, and then only by an analyst 
who recognizes this one basic nature of these problems. 
By implication, then, the only function the worker can 
serve is to act as a referring agent. 

As for parents, after reading 283 pages they should be 
relieved of guilt (if their own psychic masochism will 
permit it), and on the very last page they get the fol- 
lowing advice, although nothing in the preceding pages 
laid any foundation for it, or indicated in any way that 
adhering to these principles would have any effect on 
the development of the neurotic pattern: 

“Even though there can be no guarantees, there still 
must be standards of optimal parental performance. 
Stated very simply, these call for essential and ungrudg- 
ing kindness, plus firm discipline and staunch insistence 
on the child’s obedience to cultural precepts.” 

Sound advice, indeed, to which we can all say “amen,” 
but the impression which is left with the reader is that 
it will be no more effective in counteracting the develop- 
ment of the psychic-masochistic solution than the over- 
permissiveness against which Dr. Bergler preaches. At 
this time his theories of the all-pervasiveness of psychic 
masochism are not widely accepted. 


Toledo, Ohio HENRY L. HARTMAN, M.D. 


An Empirical Study of Sex Offenders 


Pedophilia and Exhibitionism: A Handbook. 
By J. W. Mohr, R. E. Turner, and M. B. Jerry. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1964. Pp. 
204. $8.75. 


This book reports a study of the two forms of sexual 
deviation which represent the majority of the sex offenses 
coming before the courts, namely exhibitionism and 
pedophilia. The authors have employed a strictly em- 
pirical approach to learn everything they could about 
the act, the agent (offender), the object (victim) and 
the history and consequences of the phenomena. Thus, 
their studies did not attempt to find causes and explana- 
tions for these deviations, nor were they guided by any 
specific theoretical systems. The case material was drawn 
from studies conducted at the Forensic Clinic of the 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. 

The authors define pedophilia as “the expressed desire 
for immature sexual gratification with a pre-pubertal 
child.” The act may be classed as heterosexual or homo- 
sexual depending upon the sex of the child. In those 
cases where there appears to be no differentiation in the 
sex of the object, the term undifferentiated pedophilia 
was employed. The authors found the offenders to be 
distributed among three distinct age groups which led 
them to classify the deviates as adolescent, middle age, 
and senescent pedophiles, with the largest number oc- 
curring in the middle age group. 

The majority of the victims in heterosexual pedophilic 
acts were between the ages of 12 and 15. Contrary to 
common impressions, the victim is seldom a total stranger 
to the offender. The authors cite some findings, as those 
of Bender and Abraham, which suggest that the child 
victims are often predisposed to involvement in these 
relationships because of seductive behavior designed to 
gain affection, attention, or approval from the offender. 

In considering the characteristics of pedophilic offenders, 
the authors found nothing specific in intelligence and 
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education which would separate them from the general 
population. They come from all occupational ate and 
their work records are generally adequate. They tended 
to be somewhat isolated from adult social contacts and 
homosexual pedophiles demonstrated more artistic in- 
terest than the heterosexual. Religious backgrounds were 
not different from the general population and relation- 
ships with parents and siblings did not indicate any 
significant trends. Offenders over the age of 20 tended to 
be married but there was some indication that the 
marriages occurred later than among the general popula- 
tion. Interestingly enough, two-thirds of the married 
pedophiles had children. 

The authors observe that the effectiveness of most of 
the methods of treating pedophilia is still a matter of 
debate. For instance, they observe that it is very dif- 
ficult to measure the results of various forms of psy- 
chotherapy. While optimistic about the value of proba- 
tion and outpatient therapy, they believe that there are 
only a small proportion of pedophilic offenders who 
should be cared for in mental hospitals. In general, they 
believe that preventive detention and indeterminate sen- 
tences as employed in the various sex psychopath statutes 
tend to give rise to major inequalities, particularly 
where special treatment is lacking or of unproven value. 

The second portion of this book deals with exhibitionism 
which is defined as “the expressed impulse to expose the 
male genital organ to an unsuspecting female as a final 
sexual gratification.” This offense usually occurs in a 
public place, the victim being commonly a stranger. It 
is thought that the offender’s purpose is to arouse a 
strong emotional response in the victim. Generally, the 
victim suffers no harm but simply regards the offense 
as a nuisance. 

The median age for exhibitionists is around 25, the 
symptom occurring only very rarely after the age of 
40. Intelligence is normal, though educational achieve- 
ments appear to be below average. Most exhibitionists 
are engaged in skilled trades and they tend to be some- 
what lonely, with few social contacts. Parent-child re- 
lationships and relationships with siblings showed no 
special trends and exhibitionists over the age of 21 
tended to be married. 

Treatment becomes a very real problem in the absence 
of a specific etiology. Various types of psychotherapy 
have been applied though adequate assessment of the 
results has been difficult to make. Since exhibitionism 
is not a dangerous offense, preventive detention can 
hardly be justified. The real dilemma results from the 
fact that short prison sentences may be ineffective if not 
detrimental, while society cannot be expected to tol- 
erate this kind of persistent unacceptable behavior. 

This book provides a great deal of useful information 
about these two deviations. As the authors suggest, 
this data should be helpful in the development of judicial 
and correctional procedures based upon what the problem 
is rather than on what it is feared to be. 


Washington, D.C. CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


Crime Coverage in the Press 


The Press and Its Problems. By Curtis D. 
MacDougall. Dubuque: William C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1965. Pp. 532. $7.95. 


“American newspapermen are used to being criticized 
adversely for their handling of crime news. There is, 
in fact, no other phase of their work about which, over 
the years, they have had to be on the defensive so 
frequently.” 

So begins an informative, well-balanced chapter titled 
“News of Antisociability” in this new work by a North- 
western University professor of journalism. The Press 
and Its Problems is designed as a textbook but readable 
enough to capture the interest of anyone concerned about 
the role of the newspaper in society. 


The cited chapter will be of particular value to those 
in the correctional field. It presents both sides of the 
often-heard arguments that news coverage glorifies 
criminals and encourages crime, interferes with impartial 
conduct of trials, and inflames public opinion against 
defendants and inmates. 

Interestingly recounted is the 1928 incident at Sing 
Sing when a New York Daily News photographer, in 
direct defiance of a “no-pictures” rule imposed by War- 
den Lewis Lawes, smuggled in a miniature camera and 
snapped Ruth Snyder dying in the electric chair. 

The alleged “trial by newspaper” of Dr. Samuel Shep- 
pard in the 1954 Cleveland wife-murder case also is 
discussed, as are the canons and standards which the bar 
has drawn up in an effort to focus and thus ameliorate 
its disagreements with print and broadcast media. 

The author concludes that criminologists and penolo- 
gists “are by no means in agreement as to the relative 
importance of personal, social, economic, and cultural 
factors which cause criminality, but, as a body, they 
have abandoned many concepts to which some editors, 
in their ignorance, still adhere, namely, the Mosaic law 
of retribution (an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth); 
severity of punishment (capital punishment and regi- 
mented prisons) as the most effective deterrent to crime; 
the principle of free will and deliberate choice of leading 
the individual offender to commit an antisocial act; the 
Lombrosian theory of criminal types, including ‘born’ 
criminals with physical traits making lawbreaking in- 
evitable, and many others.” 

This book is recommended for any newspaper reader 
who would seek a better understanding of the posers 
— confront editors and reporters in these troubled 
imes. 


Washington, D.C. ALLEN HOFFARD 


Reports Received 


Chance for a Life. The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 1966. Pp. 
24. The background of this small pamphlet is a state- 
wide survey of services available for juvenile delinquents 
initiated by the Junior Leagues of Texas in cooperation 
with the regional office of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, and other voluntary citizens’ organiza- 
tions. The results and recommendations of the 2-year study 
are summarized in this report. 

Characteristics of California Youth Authority Wards 
(Annual Report). Department of the Youth Authority, 
Sacramento, Calif., 1965. Pp. 47. Consisting entirely of 
statistical tabulations, this report furnishes data on wards 
in institutions and wards on parole by court of commit- 
ment, offense, area and county of commitment, age, and 
race. 

The Child Welfare Act of Sweden. The Ministry of 
Justice, Stockholm, Sweden, 1965. Pp. 28. The English 
translation of the revised child welfare act published in 
this pamphlet was made by Professor Thorsten Sellin. 
This new code continues the policy of entrusting child 
care and delinquency cases to special local child welfare 
boards. 

Crime in Iowa. Walter A. Lunden, The Art Press, 409 
Douglas Avenue, Ames, Iowa, 1966. Pp. 120. This short 
monograph deals with three major areas of crime, the 
extent of crime in Iowa, covering the years 1958-1964, 
criminal litigation, and offenders in prison. A final chapter 
reports on an opinion survey of capital punishment. 

Demonstration Programs in Education for Work in 
Juvenile Corrections. Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education, University East Campus, Boulder, 
Colo., March 1966. Pp. 72. Three major kinds of demon- 
stration programs are reported in this publication: The 
faculty taveling team, the summer placement for faculty, 
and the continuing education seminar. The major por- 
tion of this report is devoted to a summary of the papers 
and discussions at an evaluation institution held Novem- 
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ber 16 to 18, 1965, mainly by persons directly involved in 
the demonstration programs. 

Experiences of the Unwed Mother As a Parent. Com- 
munity Council of Greater New York, 225 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 1965. Pp. 182. This publication reports 
the findings of a followup study of over 250 unwed mothers, 
who kept their first born, during the first 18 months of 
the baby’s life. It probes such areas as their living ar- 
rangements and personal associations, their socioeconomic 
situation, and arrangements made for the care of the 
baby. The report concludes with an assessment of the 
types of community health, welfare, and other sources 
that could be utilized by these women and their children. 

Fourth Research Conference on Delinquency and Crim- 
inology. Quebec Society of Criminology, Montreal, Canada, 
1965. Pp. 557. All of the papers read at this conference 
are published in this volume and cover a wide range of 
subjects. Most of the papers are in French. 


The Gambling Rackets in Baltimore City. Maryland 
Crime Investigating Commisson, 623 Edmonston Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., 1966. Pp. 27. Information regarding the 
extent of illegal gambling operations of various types 
is contained in this report. Recommendations for sup- 
pressing the gambling rackets are listed. 


Job Finding for Court Wards. Probation Department, 
Alameda County, Calif., June 1965. Pp. 116. Results of 
a 3-year job procurement project for court wards re- 
leased from a correctional institution indicate that jobs 
for adolescent offenders can be found but their value to 
the youths is questionable. The project had no observable 
effect on the recidivist rate which remained at about 33 
percent. The problems related to job retention seem more 
critical than job procurement. 


The Penal Code of Sweden. Ministry of Justice, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, 1965. Pp. 82. The complete text of the new 
criminal code is made available in this publication in an 
English translation by Professor Thorsten Sellin. The 
code went into effect January 1965 and replaced the 
criminal code which has been in force for exactly 100 
years. 


Rural Youth in Crisis. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development, Washington, D. C., 1965. Pp. 401. 
The material contained in this volume is a condensed 
version of a collection of papers originally prepared as 
background information for a Conference on Problems of 
Rural Youth in a Changing Environment held in Septem- 
ber 1963. The general topics covered are grouped under 
rural education, physical and mental health of rural 
youth, prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
adapting to urban ways, and helping socially disad- 
vantaged rural youth. 

Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Chil- 
dren: 1964. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., Statis- 
tical’ Series No. 81, 1965. Pp. 39. This report on public 
institutions for delinquent children covers the fiscal year 
1963-1964 and provides data on the number of children 
in public training schools, the numbers committed and 
discharged, on personnel, and on institutional costs. 
-:Today’s VD Control Problem. American Social Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., February 
1966. Pp. 98. This Joint Statement records the progress 
being made in the control of infectious syphilis and 

onorrhea in the United States in the fiscal year 1965. 
t analyzes the information received from health officers 
of 50 states and 113 health officers in city-county juris- 
dictions with populations of 100,000 and over. 


Books Received 


The Addict in the Street. By Jeremy Larner and Ralph 
Tefferteller. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1965. Pp. 
288. $5.50. 

The Adolescent Girl in Conflict. By Gisela Konopka. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. 
Pp. 177. $4.95. : 


Borstal Re-Assessed. By Roger Hood. London: Heine- 
mann Educational Books, Ltd., 1965. Pp. 244. 42s. 

Community Mental Health Services in Northern Europe 
(Great Britain, Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden). 
Bethesda, Maryland: Public Health Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1965. 
Public Health Service Publication No. 1407. Pp. 215. $1.75. 

Comparative Criminology. By Hermann Mannheim. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1966. Pp. 793. $12.50. 

Crime and Its Treatment in Canada. Edited by W. T. 
ee New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1965. Pp. 510. 

Girls at Vocational High: An Experiment in Social 
Work Intervention. By Henry J. Meyer, Edgar F. Borgatta, 
and Wyatt C. Jones. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1965. Pp. 225. $5.00. 

Handbook of Evidence for Criminal Trials. By Henry 
B. Rothblatt. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1965. Pp. 315. $15.00. 

Ideology and Crime: A Study of Crime in Its Social 
and Historical Context. By Leon Radzinowicz. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1966. Pp. 152. $4.00. 

In Cold Blood. By Truman Capote. New York: Random 
House, 1965. Pp. 3438. $5.95. 

Justice Without Trial: Law Enforcement in Demo- 
cratic Society. By Jerome H. Skolnick. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966. Pp. 279. $7.95. 

Juvenile Gangs and Street Groups—A Daieneehe. 
Compiled by Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Berkeley 
University of California, 1966. Pp. 88. $1.75. 

Murder Followed by Suicide. By D. J. West. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1966. 
Pp. 181. $6.25. 

Paths to Child Placement: Family Situations Prior to 
Foster Care. By Shirley Jenkins and Mignon Sauber. 
New York: The Community Council of Greater New 
York, 1966. Pp. 220. $3.50. 

Police Work With Delinquents: Analysis of a Trainin. 
Program. By James J. Brennan and Donald W. Olmsted. 
East Lansing: Michigan State University, 1965. Pp. 
115. $1.00. 

The Power of Life or Death. By Michael V. DiSalle. 
New York: Random House, 1965. Pp. 214. $4.95. 

Prison Profiles. By Mark S. Richmond. Dobb’s Ferry, 
New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1965. Pp. 203. $6.50. 

Psychotherapy, Confidentiality, and Privileged Com- 
munication. By Ralph Slovenko and Gene L. Usdin, M.D. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1966. 
Pp. 202. $8.00. 

Reclaiming the Delinquent: New Tools for Group Treat- 
ment. By S. R. Slavson. New York: The Free Press, 1965. 
Pp. 766. $9.95. 

Reprieve: A Study of a System. By Fenton Bresler. 
Mystic, Connecticut: Lawrence Verry, Inc., 1965. Pp. 
324. $6.00. 

Research in Behavior Modification: New Developments 
and Implications. Edited and introduced by Leonard 
Krasner and Leonard P. Ullmann. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965. Pp. 403. $8.95. 

Scandinavian Studies in Criminology, Volume 1. Karl 
O. Christiansen, Head Editor. London: Tavistock Pub- 
lications, 1965. Pp. 226. 40s. 

Social Defence: A Modern Approach to Criminal Prob- 
lems. By Mare Ancel. New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 
1966. Pp. 232. $6.95. 

Standard Act for State Correctional Services. New 
York: National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1966. 
Pp. 35. $1.00. 

Street Gang Work: Theory and Practice. By Irving 
Spergel. Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1966. Pp. 249. $5.95. 

Work-Earn and Save. By Allen H. Gwyn. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina, 1963. Pp. 178. 


News From the Field 


Merrill A. Smith Appointed 
Chief of Probation Division 


Merrill A. Smith, acting chief of the Division of Pro- 
bation, Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
was appointed chief of the Division, effective June 1. He 
had been acting chief since April 1965. 

A graduate of the University of Southern California, 
Smith joined the federal probation service in 1941 at 
Los Angeles. In 1952 he was appointed deputy chief of 
the office. He joined the headquarters staff of the federal 
probation service in 1954 as assistant chief of probation. 

Smith succeeds Louis J. Sharp who was chief of the 
Division of Probation for 12 years. S served as a 
federal probation officer at St. Louis, Mo., from 1938 
until he came to the Administrative Office 10 years later 
as assistant chief of probation. He was elevated to the 
chief of the Division of Probation in 1953 and served in 
that capacity until 1965. In September he will be affiliated 
with the School of Social Service at St. Louis University. 


Standard Act for State Correctional 
Services Released by NCCD and ACA 


The National Council on Crime and Delinquency and 
the American Correctional Association have released 
their 35-page Standard Act for State Correctional Services. 

The model act provides legislative models for the 
structure, at the state level, of a department bringing 
correctional services together. It also provides legislative 
models for the administration of correctional services 
for adults and youth. 

The Standard Act committee consists of 26 correctional 
leaders, including prison administrators, penologists, 
judges, probation and parole executives, and criminolo- 
gists. Sol Rubin, counsel for NCCD, was the staff member 
of the committee. 

Among other model acts published by the NCCD are 
the Standard Probation and Parole Act (1955) and the 
Model Sentencing Act (1968). 

Milton G, Rector is director of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10010. Dr. E. Preston Sharp is general secretary 
of the American Correctional Association, Shoreham 
ee 15th and H Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The Standard Act may be purchased from the NCCD 
at $1 per copy. 


First British Congress on Crime To 
Be Held at London, September 5 to 9 


Britain will hold its first Congress on Crime, Septem- 
ber 5 to 9, at London, to mark the centenary of the 
Howard League for Penal Reform and its parent body, 
a Howard Association. The Association was formed in 

The Congress will bring together three groups of 
people: Those who teach or do research in criminology, 
sociology, psychiatry, social administration, psychoana- 
lysis, law, and casework; those who seek to apply the 
principles that are being discovered and taught; and 
those who are engaged in managing and administering 
social and penal services. 

In addition to lectures and workshops, there will be 
visits to prisons, borstals, remand homes, clinics, and 
institutes in and near London. 

Information about the Congress may be obtained from 
the Howard League for Penal Reform, 6 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


Congress of Correction 
To Meet at Baltimore 


The 96th Congress of Correction, sponsored by the 
American Correctional Association, will be held at Balti- 
more, Md., August 28 to September 1. Fifteen hundred 
conferees will attend the Congress which will have as its 
theme “The Challenge of New in Corrections.” 

Harold V. Langlois, warden of the Adult Correctional 
Institution at Howard, R. I., is president of the Associa- 
tion. E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is general secretary. 

Headquarters of the Association are in the Shoreham 
Building, 15th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
20005. The telephone number of the office is 393-1314 
(area code: 202). 


Menace of Drug Abuse Discussed by 
U. S. Commissioner of Food and Drugs 


Education and enforcement are both required to fight 
the menace of drug abuse, declared James L. Goddard, 
commissioner of food and drugs for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. , 

Writing in the May issue of American Education, 
published by the U.S. Office of Education, Commissioner 
Goddard says education must give “young people the 
scientific information they need in order to make a 
voluntary decision against the illegal use of drugs.” 

In his article Commissioner Goddard compares the 
abuse of such drugs as amphetamines (stimulants) and 
barbiturates (sedatives), which are medically valuable 
when used under a doctor’s prescription, with addiction 
to the hard narcotics (heroin, etc.). The social diseases 
bred by each of these drugs are strikingly similar, the 
Commissioner points out, citing cases of teenagers who 
robbed and murdered while under the influence of the 
stimulants or sedatives. 

In 1965 Congress enacted the Drug Abuse Amendments 
to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, to pre- 
vent both the misuse of, and illegal traffic in, potentially 
dangerous drugs. 


U. S. Children’s Bureau Releases New 
Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts 


Not a single state in the Nation has achieved all the 
eight objectives in organization and services called for 
in the new Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts 
released in May by the Children’s Bureau, Welfare Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

William H. Sheridan, assistant director of the Bureau’s 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, who prepared 
the new standards in cooperation with the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency and the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, points out that prog- 
ress in attaining some of these objectives has been 
“pitifully slow” and that only a few states have come 
“reasonably close” to attaining them. 

The new standards recommend that the court handling 
children’s cases “be made a division of the highest court 
of general trial jurisdiction. The court should 
have status which will attract high judicial caliber and 
command the respect of the members of the legal pro- 
fession, of the persons coming before it, and of the com- 
munity generally,” the publication states. 

Single copies of the new standards may be purchased 
for 45 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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650 Federal Prisoners on Daytime Jobs 
In the Community and Confined at Night 


As of June 1, a total of 650 prisoners were taking part in 
the Bureau of Prisons work release program under the 
provision of the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965 
enacted last September. They work on day-time jobs in 
communities near their institutions and return to prison 
at night for classes and confinement. Another group of 
436 have completed work release assignments, bringing 
total placements to 1,086. 

It was in October that the first two federal prisoners 
reported to community jobs from the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Terminal Island, Calif. As of June 1, 55 
work releasees, including 9 women, make the daily trip 
to metropolitan Los Angeles where they work at a variety 
of jobs at the prevailing wage scale. 

At the Federal Reformatory in Petersburg, Va., 42 
youth and young adult offenders receive the financial 
and social benefits of work release in training-related 
placements, including plumbing, barbering, meat cutting, 
tire recapping, and heavy equipment operation. 

The Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn., 
had 74 inmates on work release on June 1, while the 
institution at Milan, Mich., had utilized nearby industrial 
plants and state government facilities to place 122 men. 

Although the work release program was initially estab- 
lished in only 10 pilot institutions, Federal Prison Di- 
rector Myrl E. Alexander commented, the enthusiasm of 
the employers, the generous support of labor organiza- 
tions, federal probation officers, and state and local law 
enforcement officials suggested that the program be ex- 
panded to other federal facilities. Today, all federal 
institutions with the exception of two detention centers 
have work release programs, Alexander added. 

In addition to work release, a number of prisoners 
attend educational and trade training classes in the com- 
munity. For example, 14 men at the Danbury institu- 
tion attend a trade school at the nearby Abbott Technical 
School to enhance their employment opportunities by 
developing skills in blueprint reading, mechanical draft- 
ing, and machine mathematics. 

As of June 1 a total of 180 male and female federal 
prisoners under the emergency leave provisions of the 
Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965 had been given 
unescorted furloughs up to 30 days to visit dying relatives, 
for release planning, etc. No prisoner taking part in 
the program failed to return to prison on schedule. 

Alexander describes the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act as 
the most significant legislation in the 35-year history of 
the Bureau. 

Commenting on the work release and furlough programs, 
Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach said it is 
“an unqualified success, It vindicates our ideal of a cor- 
rectional rather than a penal system. We can and must 
use our prisons for rehabilitation—not retribution.” 


200 Attend Annual Meeting of 
D. C. Bureau of Rehabilitation 


More than 200 persons, most of them professionally 
engaged in the judicial, correctional, and crime prevention 
fields, participated in the annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation held jointly May 10 with that of the 
Delinquency and Crime Control Conference of the Health 
and Welfare Council for Metropolitan Washington. 

The principal speaker was District of Columbia Com- 
missioner John B. Duncan. An instrumental group from 
the District of Columbia Reformatory entertained during 
the dinner. 

Judge Boyd Leedom was reelected president of the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation’s Board of Directors. Harry A. 
Manley, executive director of the Bureau, was elected 
chairman of the Delinquency and Crime Control Con- 
ference for 1966-1967. 


Two California Counties Sign Work 
Furlough Contracts With the State 


California’s Riverside County signed a contract with 
the State in April providing for placement of selected 
prison inmates in the local jail for the purpose of work 
furlough, according to Director of Corrections Walter 
Dunbar. Under the contract 15 state prisoners, all check 
offenders, will be housed in the county jail. The men will 
be permitted to leave the jail during working hours in 
order to hold a job. 

San Joaquin County signed a similar agreement in 
March. State and local officials are now screening inmate 
applicants for placement under the San Joaquin act. 

“Work furlough has been successfully tested in several 
counties and in other states,” Dunbar said. “We believe 
this new program for state inmates will help cut _cor- 
rectional and welfare costs while providing practical job 
training and control for selected men. 


Probation Department To Hold Second 


Workshop on Crime for Seminarians 


The probation department of the New York State Su- 
preme Court, Second Judicial District (Brooklyn-Staten 
Island), is the recipient of grants awarded by the New 
York Foundation and the Sealantic Fund to conduct its 
second annual interfaith workshop on problems of de- 
linquency and crime for theological students. The work- 
~~ will be held September 6 to 10 at Brooklyn. 

he grants make it possible to bring together 50 
seminarians of all denominations from theological schools 
located within a radius of 250 miles of Brooklyn. No fee 
will be charged for the course. A stipend will be pro- 
vided to meet partial travel and living expenses. 

The purpose of the workshop is to provide a_short- 
term traineeship in probation and an understanding of 
its oo in the administration of criminal justice. 

The group will attend formal classes each morning, 
engage in field work with probation officers in the after- 
noon, visit jails, police stations, social agencies, and the 
homes of defendants and probationers. During the even- 
~~ will discuss their experiences in class and in the 

The program will be under the direction of Joseph A. 
Shelly, chief probation officer of the Supreme Court pro- 
— department, Municipal Building, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Minnesota Citizens Council Supports 
Work-Placement Program for Offenders 


The Minnesota Citizens Council on Delinquency and 
Crime recommended in April a work placement program 
for youthful and adult offenders who are in the custody of 
the Department of Corrections. Such a program, the 
Council felt, would permit carefully selected inmates 
from the prison and the two reformatories to work at 
regular employment in the community, returning to 
correctional confinement during the nonworking hours. 

The law being presented to the legislature to enact 
work placement programs would allow the commissioner 
of corrections to contract with jails and detention facili- 
ties in local communities to hold many of the work place- 
ment inmates. According to the Council this would mean 
that an inmate sentenced to the prison at Stillwater may 
be transferred to the custody of a city or county jail 
anywhere within the state. Usually this would be where 
he has community ties and suitable employment can 
be obtained. 

The Minnesota Citizens Council is a statewide, voluntary 
group of community leaders from a variety of occupations 
and organizations who have banded together in an ef- 
fort to improve Minnesota’s corrections and crime control 
methods. The Council was formed in 1963 by Correctional 
Service of Minnesota, a statewide United Fund agency. It 
was patterned after similar councils in 18 other states. 
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Parolee Wins $10,000 


Prize for First Novel 


A paroled prisoner with a literary gift for being funny 
about the grim life behind bars came to New York City 
in March, according to the New York Times, to receive 
a $10,000 literary award for his first novel. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., which gave him the prize, will publish 
his book, The Riot, early next year. ; 

The author is a 40-year-old native of Chicago who 
grew up in Minnesota, graduated from high school, and 
served in the Navy. During 20 years he was in jail or 
prison 11 times, 3 years at San Quentin, Calif., for rob- 
bery, 4% years at Walla Walla, Wash., for burglary, 
and 6% years at Stillwater, Minn., for robbery. 

In prison he joined a writing group, winning a contest 
with a story called Skid Row Santa. 


Judge Luther W. Youngdahl Honored By 


Federal Probation Officers Association 


Federal Judge Luther W. Youngdahl of the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia was 
honored by the Federal Probation Officers Association 
May 26 at a special evening ceremony sponsored by 
federal probation officers of the central states area, at 
Western Hills Lodge, Wagoner, Oklahoma. 

Judge Youngdahl was the recipient of a plaque from 
the Association and was cited for his contributions to the 
federal probation service through his writings and pub- 
lic pronouncements and also as the first chairman of the 
Judicial Conference Committee on the Administration of 
the Probation System authorized in 1963 by the Judicial 
Conference. 

On June 22, at a special dinner in Washington, D. C., 
Judge Youngdahl was presented a silver tray by the 
members of the Judicial Conference Probation Committee. 
The inscription on the tray reads: 

“To Honorable Luther W. Youngdahl, Chairman of 
the Committee on Administration of the Probation Sys- 
tem, with admiration, affection, and appreciation from 
the Chief Justice of the United States and Members of 
the Committee.” 

The signatures of the Chief Justice and the committee 
members are also inscribed on the tray. 

Judge Youngdahl retired from active service on the 
U.S. District Court in May when he reached his 70th 
birthday. He will also retire from membership on the 
Probation Committee. 

A former municipal and district court judge in Minne- 
a and associate justice of the Supreme Court of 

innesota, Judge Youngdahl was elected te three terms 
as Governor of that State before he came to the District 
of Columbia as a district court judge 15 years ago. 

Judge Youngdahl is a member of the President’s Na- 
tional Crime Commission. 


District of Columbia Receives Grant’ for 
Project Dealing With Public Intoxication 


A grant of $281,440 from the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance program was awarded in May to the District 
of Columbia Department of Public Health for a demon- 
stration project in law enforcement’s handling of cases 
of public intoxication. The award will help finance a 
50-bed emergency case unit, known as a detoxification 
unit, for treatment of alcoholic intoxication. 

Under the project, persons arrested for public drunken- 
ness in a prescribed geographical area of Washington 
will be taken to the unit rather than jail, barring special 
problems. There they will receive simple medical at- 
tention and nutritional treatment. 

Medical and social counseling will be available for 
chronic alcoholics. They will be encouraged to remain in 
the unit up to 5 days. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


International Conference of Social 
Work To Convene at Washington, D C. 


“Urban Development: Implications for Social Welfare” 
will be the theme of the XIIIth International Conference 
of Social Work which meets at Washington, D.C., August 
31 to September 10. The 1966 meeting is the first time 
the international forum has met in the United States. 

Registrations should be made with the U.S. Committee 
of the International Conference of Social Work, 22 W.. 
Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 438215. The conference is 
open to all interested persons—both laymen and pro- 
fessional. 

Meeting at the same time will be the XIIIth Interna- 
tional Congress of Schools of Social Work. 


Bertha J. Payak Is Recipient 
Of Annual Corrections Award 


Bertha J. Payak, federal probation officer at Toledo, 
Ohio, was the recipient, on May 25, of the annual award 
presented each year 7 the County Association of Cor- 
rectional Workers to the person who has made the most 
outstanding contribution to the field of corrections as it 
affects the citizens of Toledo. 

The person to be honored each year is selected by a 
committee of judges, law enforcement officials, repre- 
sentatives of the | the Toledo and Lucas County 
Bar Associations, the University of Toledo, and Bowling 
Green State University. 

Miss Payak has her bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Toledo, majoring in psychology. 
She entered the probation service as a clerk-stenographer 
in 1940 and was appointed a probation officer in 1956. 


Work Release Prisoner Joins 


Bureau of Prisons Staff 


History was made April 25 when the first work release 
prisoner to be employed in the federal service under the 
provisions of the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965 
joined the central staff of the Bureau of Prisons. 

The 33-year-old man was convicted of obtaining money 
under false pretenses and was sentenced to prison for 2 
years, He was transferred from the Eglin Air Force Base 
Prison Camp in Florida to the National Training School 
at Washington, D. C., where special arrangements were 
made for his residence. He is employed during the day as 
a clerk-typist in the office of Prison Director Myrl E. 
Alexander. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission authorized the 
employment of work release prisoners on April 12. 


Tom R. Sard Recipient of D. C 
Health and Welfare Council Award 


Tom R. Sard, director of corrections for the District 
of Columbia, was the recipient, on May 10, of the annual 
award of the Delinquency and Crime Control Conference 
of the Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital 
Area. The award is given to the person who has made an 
outstanding contribution to delinquency and crime pre- 
vention and control in the Metropolitan Washington area. 

The scroll presented to him by Robert T. Keith, presi- 
dent of the Health and Welfare Council, expressed to 
Sard the Council’s “sincere appreciation and admiration 
for the leadership he has given over a long period of time 
in the field of corrections, crime control, and prevention.” 
He was also cited for his service with distinction as 
chairman of the Conference on Crime and Delinquency, 
his services to the District of Columbia over three dec- 
ades, and his eloquent advocacy of a humanitarian 
penology. 
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Probation Offices Takes Probation 
Services to the Probationer 


Probation services should be taken to the probationer 
rather than having him come to the courthouse to obtain 
them. This is the innovation with which New Jersey pro- 
bation offices are experimenting. 

Chief Probation Officer John Kehoe of Hudson County 
and Chief Probation Officer Gerald Tracey of Union County 
have made arrangements for three of their probation 
officers, each trained in group counseling, to have their 
headquarters in vacant apartments in housing projects at 
Jersey City and Elizabeth. 

Since the probationers in the group counseling projects 
live in or near the housing projects, it is pointed out this 
new procedure “is really taking the probation services to 
the probationers, their families, and other significant 
persons in their lives.” 


George F. McGrath Appointed 
NYC Correction Commissioner 


George F. McGrath, Massachusetts commissioner of 
correction from 1959 to 1965, has been appointed com- 
missioner of correction of the City of New York, suc- 
ceeding Anna M. Kross who served as commissioner for 
12 years. He assumed his new post May 1. 

Prior to his appointment, Commissioner McGrath, a 
practicing attorney in Massachusetts, served as legal 
assistant to District Attorney Garrett H. Byrne of Suf- 
folk County, Boston, and was an assistant professor at 
the Law-Medicine Research Institute, Boston University, 
where he taught a course in legal psychiatry. 

At the swearing-in ceremonies of Commissioner Mc- 
Grath Mayor John V. Lindsay commended Commissioner 
Kross for her “long, constructive, and rewarding service 
to the City of New York.” 


F. Lovell Bixby Honored 
By Rutgers University 


F. Lovell Bixby, Ph.D., consultant on probation for the 
Administrative Office of the Courts for the State of New 
Jersey, received on June 1, from Rutgers, The State 


University, the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters. 


The citation read: 

“As educator and administrator you have devoted your- 
self with distinction to penology and penal administra- 
tion, disciplines to which you have brought humaneness 
and intelligence, administrative skill and quiet integrity— 
qualities that make for true reform. You have been a 
pioneer. Your work goes on to guide those in this state 
and nation and abroad who seek to insure the peace of 
community but not at the cost of compassion.” 

Dr. Bixby has been in the correctional field for 35 years, 
serving the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the War Depart- 
ment’s prison system during World War II, the Cali- 
fornia Adult Authority, and the New Jersey Department 
of Institutions and Agencies. He was chief of probation 
and parole when the Federal Probation System was ad- 
ministered by the Department of Justice prior to 1940. 
In 1962 he was sent by the United Nations as a visiting 
expert to teach at the United Nations Asia and Far East 
Institute for the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders. 


Commission on Correctional Manpower and 


Training Announces Staff Appointments 


The appointment of two task force directors of the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Train- 
ing was announced in May by Dr. Charles S. Prigmore, 
executive director. 

Merritt Gilman, chief_of the training branch of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service, will be associated with the Commission’s studies 
of manpower in community-based programs and also in- 
service training, recruitment, and retention of correc- 
tional personnel. 

John J. Galvin, recently retired assistant director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, will have duties relatin 
to administrative, research, and management personnel, 
and also manpower in correctional institutions. 

Gilman has a master’s degree in social work from 
Tulane University. Before coming to the Children’s 
Bureau he was director of casework for Youth Service at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and assistant professor in the Division of 
Social Service at Indiana University. 

Galvin has a master’s degree in social work from 
Catholic University. Prior to being called to the central 
office of the Bureau of Prisons he was warden at the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ky., and 
the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma. 

Associate director of the Commission is William T. 
Adams, formerly director of the juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram for the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education, at Boulder, Colo. 

Paul S. Green, former Washington newsman and 
longtime Senate aide, has joined the Commission’s staff 
as executive assistant. His responsibilities include liaison 
with Congress, state legislatures, and affiliated organi- 
zations, and also public information. He is a graduate of 
the City College of New York and has an M.A. degree in 
journalism from the University of Missouri. 

The Commission was established following a unani- 
mous agreement of representatives of 60 national or- 
ganizations which met at Arden House, N. Y., in 1964, 
It recently received a $500,000 federal grant, the first 
of three annual awards, to help finance a 3-year study 
intended to lead to a substantial increase in the number 
of trained correctional personnel. 

The awards, totalling $2,100,000, are authorized by 
the Correctional Rehabilitation Study Act of 1965. Funds 
are also being received from private sources. 

More than 80 organizations, representing industry, 
labor, and allied fields, are now affiliated with the 
Commission. 


Edward Cass Reappointed to 
N. Y. Commission of Correction 


Commissioner Edward R. Cass has been reappointed by 
Governor Rockefeller for another 4-year term as a mem- 
ber of the New York State Commission of Correction. 
He was first appointed to the Commission in 1936 by 
Governor Lehman and was reappointed successively by 
Governors Dewey, Harriman, and Rockefeller. 

Since 1956 Commissioner Cass has served as vice 
chairman of the Commission. He started his correctional 
career in 1918 with the probation office of the New York 
City Court of General Sessions. For 40 years he was 
general secretary of the American Correctional Associa- 
tion, retiring in 1962. 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


John L. Costley, Jr., federal probation officer at Newark, 
N. J., has been named “Man of the Year” by the Frontiers 
International Club of Orange and Maplewood, N. J. He 
was selected for outstanding and meritorious service to 
the people of the two communities. The citation referred 
to his “dedicated leadership, boundless energy, and ex- 
ceptional skill in the whole field of human relations and 
better understanding.” 


Benedict S. Alper, consultant in corrections, has been 
named research associate at the Center for Studies in 
Criminal Justice at the University of Chicago Law School. 
Alper was formerly a research criminologist with the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center at Boston and together 
with Dr. William Healy wrote Criminal Youth and the 
Borstal System (1941). 


Kenneth V. Harvey, 57, assistant pardon attorney for 
the Department of Justice, died unexpectedly May 7. 
Mr. Harvey joined the Department in 1941 and was named 
assistant pardon attorney in 1944. He was employed by 
the Federal Government for 25 years. 

Gerald E. Murch, member of the U.S. Board of Parole 
since 1955, has been reappointed for a 6-year term. From 
1961 to 1963 he was chairman of the Youth Division of 


the Board. He was chief parole officer for the State of | 


Maine before his appointment to the Board. 

John T. Connolly, supervising probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
New York, at New York City, far outdistanced his opponent 
to gain his fourth 3-year term on the Port Chester, N. Y., 
Board of Education. Connolly was president of the Board 
from 1962 to 1964 and previously has served as Board 
vice president. He received his Ph.B. degree from Holy 
Cross College and his master’s degree in social service 
from Fordham University, and joined the Federal Pro- 
bation System in 1941. 

Bruce Bickel, son of Leonal O. Bickel, federal probation 
officer at Fairmont, W. Va., and quarterback of the Naval 
Academy’s football team, was the recipient, in June, of the 
Thompson Trophy which goes to the midshipman who has 
done the most during the current year for the promotion 
of athletics at the Academy. The award is the Academy’s 
top athletic prize. Last year All-American football quar- 
terback Roger Staubach won the award. 

Jacob Chwast, Ph.D., New York City psychologist, has 
been re-elected president of the New York Society of 
Clinical Psychologists, Inc. Dr. Chwast is a lecturer in 
the New York University Graduate School of Social 
Work and for 20 years was affiliated with the New York 
City Police Department. - 

“What Are the Sources of Knowledge About Crime in 
the United States” is the title of the 30-page November 
1965 issue of Correctional Research, publication of the 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts. Compiled 
and edited by professor of sociology Albert Morris of 
Boston University, the publication discusses the following 
topics: “What Is Crime?” “Who Can Speak With Au- 
thority About Crime and Criminals?” “Where Do We 
Get Our Knowledge About Crime?” “What Are the 
Uniform Crime Reports?” “What About Juvenile De- 
linquency?” “Are Offenders’ Autobiographies Useful?” 
and “What Sorts of Professional Writings Are Useful 
to the General Reader?” The issue concludes with a 71%4- 
page selected bibliography. Single copies may be pur- 
chased for $2. The headquarters office of the Prison As- 
sociation of Massachusetts is 83 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02108. 

Edward D. Briscoe, 68, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Western District of 
Kentucky, at Louisville, died April 13 following an ex- 
tended illness. Mr. Briscoe entered the federal probation 
service in 1940 and 2 years later was named chief of the 
Louisville office. 
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Dawson W. Hales, Ph.D., 55, chief of the Division of 
Personnel for the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts from 1958 to 1962, died April 13. At the time 
of his death Dr. Hales was director of personnel and 
policy for the Agency of International Development. He 
received his doctorate from Columbia University in 1950 
and is the author of a book, Federal Control of Publica- 
tion Education: A Critical Appraisal. 

The Seventh Annual Institute on Probation and Parole 
Supervision will be held July 5 to 15 at the University 
of Louisville’s Kent School of Social Work. The theme 
of the Institute will be “Effective Utilization of Man- 
power in Corrections.” 

Harry W. Schloetter, deputy director of training at the 
Federal Probation Training Center in Chicago, partici- 
pated May 7 in the program of the Metropolitan New 
Orleans Youth Problems Clinic held at the Tulane Uni- 
versity Medical School. 

“How To Get the Job You Want,” the booklet mentioned in 
the December 1965 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, may be 
obtained by writing Mr. Joseph A. Shelly, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer, Suite 305, Municipal Building, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 11201. 

Dr. William E. Morgan, president of Colorado State 
University, has been appointed by President Johnson to 
the Federal Prison Industries board. He succeeds Emil 
Schram who has represented agriculture on the six-man 
board since his appointment in 1938. 

Dr. Garland S. Wollard, education officer for the Stra- 
tegic Air Command at Offutt Air Force Base, Nevada, 
has been appointed director of education for the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and Dyrck van Duyl, employee develop- 
ment officer for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been named employee development officer for the 

ureau. 

Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, lectured on the “Disabled Penal Offender” at the 
Penal Rehabilitation Institute sponsored by Northeastern 
University of Boston and held May 10 at Andover, Mass. 
His talk related to problems encountered by inmates. 
“Current Concepts on Corrections” was the topic of an 
address before the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency’s Council of Judges in New York, May 12. 

Wardens of federal institutions attended a conference 
April 22 to 24 at Memphis, Tenn. Twelve officials from the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, headed by Director Myrl E. 
Alexander, led the discussions. 

The federal correctional institutions at Englewood, 
Colo., and Ashland, Ky., were designated as Federal 
Youth Centers, effective May 11. The executive officer 
at each institution is known as a director of the Center. 

General Electric Company has volunteered the services 
of data processing instructors to train federal prisoners 
at the Atlanta Penitentiary in the select programming 
field. The 23 students chosen from hundreds of appli- 
cants for the first class have already made a start putting 
the Bureau of Prisons’ inmate records and administrative 
files on to punch cards as part of the course. 

Howard F. Gustafson, president of the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers, died unexpectedly May 28. 
He was attending an NASW seminar in Chicago when he 
was stricken by a heart attack. Miss Helen E. Cassidy. 
professor of social work at Tulane University School of 
Social Work, first vice president of NASW, has assumed 
the presidency and will serve until June 30, 1967. 

Dr. A. LaMont Smith, lecturer in the school of crim- 
inology at the University of California, at Berkeley, 
and formerly executive officer of the California State 
Board of Corrections, has been elected president of the 
Northern California Service League. The League has 
been active since 1948 in the prevention of crime by help- 
ing short-term offenders adjust within society. Joseph R. 
Silver is executive director of the Service League. 
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IT HAS COME TO 


Ground for the National Training School for Boys was 
broken in December at Morgantown, W. Va. It will re- 
place the Training School now located at Washington, D. C. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., sold $42,278, 569 in goods 
and services during the fiscal year 1965. Gross profits 
came to $7,376,000 and net profits, after deducting such 
items as vocational training expenses, meritorious pay, 
etc., to $5,315,000. The figures represent the best year in 
the history of the corporation. 


Allen Cook, superintendent of the Deuel Vocational 
Institution near Tracy, Calif., will retire May 1, con- 
cluding a 25-year career in the state corrections program. 
He had been DVI superintendent since 1946 when the 
institution was opened at a temporary site near Lan- 
caster. He helped plan and design the present Tracy 
institution which was completed in 1953. 

More than 100 policemen from 30 cities in as many 
states attended Western Reserve University’s 13th In- 
stitute of Science in Law Enforcement, June 13 to 18, at 
Cleveland. Among the courses included in the Institute 
were criminal psychology, hypnosis in crime detection, 
legal and scientific aspects of investigating homicide 
and burglary, latent fingerprints, trace evidence, safes 
and locks, identification of firearms, and semantics in 
interrogation. 


A $5,000 award will be given annually by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency to a private citizen 
in recognition of “an outstanding act of good citizenship 
in support of law, law enforcement, or the courts.” 


- Peter Preiser, New York City attorney and principal 
architect of the sentencing structure of the State’s re- 
vised penal law, has been named executive director and 
chief counsel of the Governor’s Special Committee on 
Criminal Offenders. Malachy T. Mahon, assistant pro- 
fessor of criminal law at the Fordham Law School, has 
been appointed chief counsel of the Committee. 


The federal prison population declined, for the third 
consecutive year, largely because of improving repre- 
sentation of defendants and because of the gradual 
reversing of the long term trend toward lengthier sen- 
tences. At the close of 1965, 20,703 prisoners were con- 
— in federal institutions, 799 less than at the end of 
1964. 


Forty drug addicts confined at New Jersey’s Rahway 
State Prison Farm meet regularly each month to discuss 
their problems with drugs. The meetings are under the 
supervision of Herman Jones, instructor-counsellor. Their 
discussions deal with problems faced by the narcotic 
user when he is released from the institution and facili- 
ties which may be available to him on his return to the 
community. A guest speaker who either works with, or 
has some interest in, problems of addiction is present at 
each meeting. Known as “Narcanon,” the group hopes 
eventually to have group therapy and the services of a 
psychologist. 

The University of California Extension Department of 
Correspondence Instruction, at Berkeley, announced in 
April a new college-level correspondence course in 
criminology titled, “Introduction to Criminology.” The 
course is a survey of criminological theory and practice, 
the causes of delinquent and criminal behavior, institu- 
tions, the processes of law enforcement, and the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 

The Los Angeles County Probation Department is 
the recipient of an award from the California Council 
on Crime and Delinquency for the work of its staff in 
connection with the riots in Watts last August and in 
the handling of the subsequent court cases. 

Volunteer students from Princeton University are pro-' 
viding counseling services at the New Jersey State Home - 
for Boys, at Jamesburg. They counsel under the direc- 
tion of the professional staff of the Youth Clinic at the 
Home. The students are helped to avoid any attempt at 
involved therapy. Their activities are more of the typical 
“bull session.” It is believed by the clinic staff that their 
wholesome attitudes and positive motivations exert a 
significant influence on the teenagers. 
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President Lyndon B. Johnson has named five correc- 
tional leaders to serve without pay as national corres- 
pondents to the United Nations in the field of social 
defense. They are Myrl E. Alexander, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons; Dr. E. Preston Sharp, general 
secretary of the American Correctional Association; Milton 
G. Rector, director of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency; Richard A. McGee, administrator of the 
California Youth and Adult Corrections Agency; and 
Dr. Peter P. Lejins, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Dr. P. A. L. Chapple, London psychiatrist, came to the 
United States in April to study treatment methods in 
this country in dealing with narcotic addiction. Dr. 
Chapple is secretary of the London Committee for the 
Study of Drug Addiction. While in the United States he 
planned to visit New York City, Washington, D. C., Day- 
top Lodge at Staten Island, the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Ky., and the California Rehabilita- 
tion Facility at Corona. Dr. Chapple reports that the ex- 
tent of addiction is small in England compared with the 
United States, but has been growing rapidly. 


Robert A. Heinze, warden at California’s Folsom 
Prison for 22 years, retired March 1 after nearly 50 
years in public service. Commenting on Warden Heinze’s 
retirement, Governor Edmund G. Brown said: “Under 
Heinze’s influence, Folsom Prison has progressed from 
the old con-boss and rock quarry operation to become 
the site of an extensive program of academic, vocational, 
and industrial training.” 


Robert L. Del Pesco has been named chief of community 
correctional services for the California Department of 
Corrections. He succeeds James P. Alexander who was 
appointed cabinet secretary for Governor Brown. 


James J. Morrow, a veteran of 28 years with the New 
York State Department of Corrections and formerly 
deputy warden at Sing Sing Prison, has been named 
director of youth rehabilitation in the Division of Cor- 
rectional Camps for Youth, 


More than 265 students from 45 colleges and universi- 
ties enrolled in the 3-day College Recess Institute on 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections sponsored in Brook- 
lyn, April 15 to 17, by the probation department of the 
Supreme Court, State of New York, Second Judicial 
District. The program was made possible through a grant 
from the United States Department of Justice under 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Act. The institute was 
conducted by the staff of the probation department under 
the direction of Chief Probation Officer Joseph A. Shelly. 


The British Columbia government has introduced legis- 
lation that will permit the court to sentence chronic al- 
coholics to rehabilitation centers instead of to jail. A 
chronic alcoholic is defined as a person who has been 
convicted of drunkenness three or more times within 
the last 3 years. 

James Alexander, director of the administrative ser- 
vices department of Minnesota’s Department of Correc- 
tions since 1959, has been named commissioner of cor- 
rections. He replaces Ray Lappegaard who has been 
appointed State Commissioner of Administration. 

The Nevada Supreme Court in Garnick v. Miller has 
decided, according to George J. Reed, Nevada’s chief of 
probation and parole, that the state habeas corpus statute 
is properly construed to apply to persons on probation 
as well as those incarcerated. Since probation is restraint 
of liberty for correctional reasons, the court held it is in 
the same category with imprisonment for purposes of 
procedures to test the validity of the restraint. 

Bernard Dolnick has been named commissioner of cor- 
rections for the State of Indiana. He succeeds Arthur 
Campbhell. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges spon- 
sored on May 22 to 25, at the Illinois Beach State Park 
Lodge, an interdisciplinary conference for directors of 
leading inservice training programs. The purpose of the 
conference was to learn from the training programs of 
other professional groups such as clergymen, doctors, 
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business executives, the latest training methods and 
techniques. The NCJCJ comprises 1,500 judges with 
jurisdiction over children and youth. Judge Orman W. 
Ketcham of the Juvenile Court at Washington, D. C., is 
the Council’s president. 

The Police and Race Relations is the title of a 14-page 
selected bibliography prepared by the American Jewish 
Committee, 165 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022. 
The cost is 25 cents per copy. 

John T. Dizer, supervising ha gg officer for the 
United States District Court at Newark, N. J., since 1957, 
retired May 81. He was a probation-parole officer in Ver- 
mont before coming to the federal system in 1954. Dizer 
will be succeeded by Brayton B. Crist who joined the pro- 
bation staff in 1954. Crist received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Rhode Island and an M.P.A. degree in 
correction from New York University. He was a parole 
officer with the State of New Jersey before joining the 
federal probation service. 

Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at Philadelphia, was elected 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Association on Pro- 
bation, Parole, and Correction. He also was the recipient 
of a certificate of merit from the Quarter Sessions Court 
of Philadelphia for exceptional services rendered to it 
and a citation from the Pennsylvania Police Chiefs 
Association “in recognition of his standing in the law 
enforcement profession.” 

The Presbyterian Church (Southern), at its annual as- 
sembly in April, voted 248 to 188 to abolish the death pen- 
alty. A similar measure had been defeated by a seven- 
vote margin last year. In June delegates to the Lutheran 
Church in America will be asked to adopt a resolution 
opposing the death penalty. In 1960 the Lutheran Church 
convention rejected 248 to 238 a recommendation that 
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members of the church call upon the state to abolish cap- 
ital punishment. 

Father John E. Coogan, S.J., for many years on the 
faculty at the University of Detroit and more recently 
a member of the faculty of the School of Theology at 
Loyola University, 230 South Lincoln Way, North Aurora, 
Til. 60542, has suffered a stroke and has given up his 
writing and teaching. Father Coogan is the author of 
several articles in FEDERAL PROBATION. 


The 1966 annual conference of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation on Probation, Parole, and Correction was held 
at Beaver Falls, May 22 to 25. “New Resources: How, 
When and Why?” was the theme of the conference. James 
Lamb, superintendent of the Youth Development Center 
at Canonsburg was elected president. William F. Butler, 
member of the Pennsylvania Board of Parole, was elected 
president-designate. The 1967 conference will be held 
jointly with the Middle Atlantic States Conference of 
Correction, at Hershey, Pa., April 16 to 19. 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., general secretary of the 
American Correctional Association, was the recipient in 
June of an honorary doctor of humane letters degree 
from his alma mater, Geneva College. 

Ernest C. Siegfried, M.D., assistant surgeon general 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, has been named medi- 
cal director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. He as- 
sumed his new post June 1 and succeeds Dr. Charles E. 
Smith, medical director of the Bureau for 4 years, who 
joined the Saint Elizabeths Hospital staff. Dr. Siegfried 
will be responsible for the health and medical care of 
21,000 inmates in 36 facilities operated by the Bureau 
of Prisons in 23 states and the District of Columbia. He 
received his M.D. degree from the University of Chicago 
and “ee an officer of the Public Health Service 
since 
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